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OF THE 


OUNTIES OF ENGLAND, 


NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 
By W. JEROME HARRISON, F.GS., 


Science DemoNsTRATOR FOR PHE BIRMINGHAM Scuoot Boarp, tate Curator 
Leicester ‘own Museum. 





To the detailed description of the Geological features of each County 
there are added lists of the local Scientific Societies, Museums, Maps 
and Memoirs: of the Geological Survey, and the more important 
books and papers written by private workers. 





REVIEWS. 


“We have tested it in many ways, and find that in almost every case the latest information, 
even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discovered and made use of. 
There are numerous excellent woodcuts. ... We can heartily recommend this book as a convenient 
and reliable work of reference.” — Nature. 


“When it is added that each portion of the work is written with admirable clearness, and 
with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly regarded as a desirable and useful text- 


‘book on the subject. The value of the volume is much enhanced by numerous illustrations.”— 


Leicester Chronicle and Mercury. 


Geology of the Counties of England and Wales, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S. (London: Kelly & 
Co.).—“ We sincerely cumpliment Mr. Harrison on producing a good and much required work of 
geology, which will save a student, not only much personal research and time, but put him on the 
track of almost everything geological which England and Wales can offer to him. Not only have 
we here a clear outline of the geology of every English and Welsh county, illustrated by sections, 
characteristic fossils, &c., but a list of the papers and other works published thereon, as well as a 
reference to the museums where the chief collections of each county may be seen and studied. Mr. 
Harrison has boiled down something like four thousand papers, in order to acquire all this useful 
information, and he has arranged “all he has to say clearly and well. This ought to be, and 
deserves to be, a very successful book.” —Scitence Gossip. 


“In whatever part of England the tourist may find himself, he has merely to take this volume 
out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to each county-sketch is a list of the more important works 
and geological papers which deal with local details, especial prominence being given to the 
publications of the Geological Survey... ... It is obvious that a work full of local details and laden 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accurate. Can we, then, rely upon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? To this question we are able to return a very practical answer. 
It is now several months since the work was published, and during that time we have had frequent 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put its information to the test. It 
is a pleasure to state that, so far as our investigation has gone, we can unhesitatingly pronounce 
the book to be in every way a trustworthy compilation.” —The 4cademy. 

“ A new interest will thus be attached to the summer holiday or the rural excursion, and with a 
degree of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a progress of education may be 
continually going forward. Taking each county in turn the writer has carefully indicated the 
principal rock-masses or geological formations, tracing a strata moré or less minutely, with the 
= and direction of the beds. ..... The tiro in geology who chooses any part of Wales for 

is summer outing will find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face-to-face with Nature 
in her most primitive and characteristic haunts.” —Saturday Review. 


London: 
KELLY & CO., 51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C., and 
SIMPKIN MARSHALL & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL CovrtT, E.C, 
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A BLIGHTED PLANT 
BY CLAUD TEMPLAR. 


“ Oft expectation fails, and most often there 
Where most it promises—” 
Auu’s Wei tuat Enns WeEtt, 1. I. 


“ Creditors 2? Devils!” Timon or ATHENS. 


Ir is in the rooms of one Charles Prancer, Esq., of Gloucest: 
College, Oxford, undergraduate, that the lovely Plant, whi 
forms the subject of this veracious history, first springs into being. 

I refrain, for reasons which will make themselves sufficient 
obvious, for assigning any date to its triumphant birth, feveris 
existence, or untimely death. Besides, life at Oxford is much thi 
same in one decade as in another. Suffice it, then, that o 
beautiful plant blossoms upon us about the middle of Hilary Term, 
in the year when Plancus is consul. And if that is not accurat: 
chronology, I’m sure I don’t know what is. 

Weare a merry family! Weare! Weare! 

Imagine six Knights of the Doleful Countenance sitting in po 
tions and arm-chairs of various comfort, inhaling tobacco in vario 
manner, and imbibing stimulants of various strength from out 
various media. So far so good, you will say. But, figure to you 
self the awful facts that each and ev eryone of us has an examin 
tion looming huge in the immediate future to be passed on pai 
either of rustication by exasperated Dons, or removal by infuriat: 
parents, and that each and everyone of us has attained the preci: 
seniority in ’Varsity life and tradesmen’s lodgers when money | 
comes scarce, and the attack of that dread godfly, the commo) 
dun, not only frequent but unremitting, and you will understa 
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why we all hold educational books of some sort in our hand, and 
also why, when we plunge the other into our pockets, they emit 
so sadly feeble a jingle. 

Charlie Prancer’s rooms are in Holywell Street, and yet not of 
Holywell. Which, being interpreted, means that they form the 
ground floor of a small detached house at the bottom of a sort of 
blind alley, or cul-de-sac, and decidedly remote from the quarter 
where sporting men “most do congregate.” It was the occasion of 
no small wonderment at the Bullingdon and Vincent’s, and the 
other clubs to which Charlie belongs, when he shifted his Penates 
hither from his luxurious apartments in the “ High.” Even certain 
female relatives of his, who visited him the other day, protested 
loudly against the change, and were only pacified by the solemn 
assurances that it was solely occasioned by the imperative necessity 
of absolute quiet to a candidate for honours in Divinity. I may 
here remark that the gravity of Charlie’s face when he made this 
spacious, but colossally mendacious statement, was a sight to be- 
hold and, once beheld, never to be forgotten. 

But we who, since we foregathered in our first term, have been 
his own familiar friends, are in the secret of his exodus. 

It being premised that the Oxford variety of the common dun 
has an aggravating habit, when once it has marked you down as 
its prey, of attacking you every day, that it is a very Thomas 
Didymus, as regards this peremptory “ Not at home,” or the more 
wily “ Went up to London by the first train to see his dentist ; 
and that it has a nasty trick of waiting in your sitting room, or 
of hanging about outside ready to pounce upon you as, after half- 
an-hour’s law, you issue from bedchamber or hall door fancy-free. 

The fact that no visitor can approach Charlie’s castle without 
walking some thirty yards in full view of its windows, and that the 
said castle possesses a postern which takes you through the kitchen 


‘garden into a lane leading to the parks, would argue that his 


tenancy thereof is not altogether unconnected with strategical 
considerations. 

Be that as it may, we, at all events, have long since discovered 
and appreciated at their just value these local advantages. And 
having formed an alliance, offensive and defensive, laid in a joint- 
stock cellar in order that our frequent visits may not fall too 
heavily upon our respected host, and severally bribed his smiling 
maid and burly landlord, we are punctual in our attendance at 
morning chapel, to the astonishment of our respective Dons, and 
thereafter do not return to our respective abodes until night-fall, 
but wend our respective ways to the “ City of Refuge,” Holywell. 

While one of us (by turns) as “The careful watch, patrols the 
deck, To guard the ship from foes or wreck,” or to speak more 
precisely, sits behind the wire-blind on the window seat to call out 
the names of the presumptuous hostile, as he appears at the top 
of the alley, we make pretence of reading, (rather more 
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frequently) indulge in the sprightly loo or else the merry Nap 
until such time as it pleaseth us to take our walks abroad, which, 
for the most part, we do in pony traps, and on the road to Abing- 
don, “‘ where the tradesmen ce ease from troubling and the dunneéd 
are at rest.” 

To the student of the humorous it were a right jovial sight to 
see how, on the approach of the enemy, those of us whom his 
presence may concern disappear like the hunted hare through the 
kitehen garden to return by devious paths unto whence they came 
or how ready are those of us who are left behind to supply the 
baffled pursuer with accurate information as to his quarry’s 
whereabouts. 

Oh, we wre a merry family ! We are! We are! 

But we might be merrier. And that reflection is the canker 
which is gnawing at the bloom of our youth. If only we were not 
so disgustingly impecunious! That is the unanimous aspiration 
which wells up from the uttermost depths of all our hearts; tha/ 
is the corrosive sublimate of Hope deferred which is prematurely 
wrinkling our noble brows, and blanching our hyacinthine locks 
into untimely silver: 

“¢ Who-o00-o0p!” cries Harry St. Ives, flinging his Thucydides to 
the floor, and with a suddenness that effectually startles us all 
out of our semi-somnolence, “TI can’t stand it any longer. It’s an 
infernal shame for that Charlie to be wallowing there in his bed, 
snoring the snore of the self-righteous pig, while we poor buffers 
are conscientiously burning the midnight 6il—I mean midday 
oil. Let’s rout him out! | 

Carried nem. con., and in about two minutes Charlie Prancer, 
in dressing jacket and trousers, is seated at his table, feebl 
blinking at. a fat chop and a lop-sided tea-pot, and ostentatiously 
holding his nose as the faithful Mary Anne whisks the cove) 
from the steaming dish. 

‘Sempronia,” he falters, “remove that fool’s bauble! And 
here, Sempronia, bring me a bloater and the cayenne pepper ; and 
one of you fellows make me a sandy and broda, or my blood be 
upon your heads! ” 

“Man! man!” vociferates podgy Jack Milford from his sentry- 
box at the window, “why is this thus? What is the cause of 
this thusness? Whither did thy debauched steps inveigle thee 
after our sad but necessary parting last —— ?” 

“You dry up and bust!” interrupts Charlie, much refreshed 
by the foaming combination he has just drained. ‘* Mind your 
own business. How about last T uesday night and Logic Lane, eh ?” 

A roar of laughter at Jack’s expense (I'll tell you the story some 
‘day), under cover of which our host attacks his bloater, and 
resumes. 

‘But what I want to know, chappies, is this—who’s going -to 
do what to day? Because J w ant a good blow somewhere, myself.” 

XXX 2 
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“What J want to know,” interposes Postlethwaite, commonly 
called Posh, of “ The House,” in his ponderous voice, “is, which 
amongst us all has any cash? If there be one so _ blessed 
by fortune, let him now declare it, or for ever after hold his 
peace |” 

“ T’ve got two-ten and some silver,” says little Preston, sepul- 
chrally, fixing a capricious eyeglass, which he doesn’t want, and 
stroking an imaginary moustache, which he does. ‘ But Jeunes 
thirty bob to come out of that for examination fees, and you can’t 
go tick for them, worse luck!” 

“ Examinations be blowed!” magisterially from Posh ; * you can 
borrow that from the Dean. Next boy! Vernon, stand and deliver. 

“T believe there is still a fiver left out of my battel- -money,” 
says that promising infant, pulling at his beard; “ the rest has gone 
the way of all cash—why ‘shouldn’t that ?” 

“ And I,” breaks in Sidebotham, of Lothian, with an alacrity 
that raises one’s hopes, “ have here in this very “pocket” 

“ What ?” with great interest, in chorus. 

“Seven and ninepence!” Then, seeing our faces fall por- 
tentously, “ But it’s a lot of money, really. Think, oh think, how 
many threes of brandy, not to mention twos of whisky, it 
would 1 

“Look out!” cries our sentinel; “ Jimmy Spratt!” 

We all rise promptly, including the sentinel. For Jimmy 
Spratt concerns us all. Drags, tandems, pony-traps, hacks and 
hunters. Has he not supplied them unto each of us for—well, for 
terms past ? 

“Oh, bosh!” says Charlie, sitting down again; ‘“ Jimmy’s 
real good sort, and knows well enough he'll get paid in the end, 
and with interest. Let him come in!” 

So, when Jimmy’s modest tap is heard at the door there is a 
stentorian shout of admittance ; and a short, stout, mutton-chop- 
whiskered individual, with a white hat and driving coat and 
kindly, twinkling, rubicund face, stands in our midst. 

* Mornin’, gen’l’m’n all,” he grins; “ mornin’, Mr. Prancer. 
Well, I’m blessed if I ain’t bagged the whole covey!” 

“ Have a drink, Jimmy,” we clamour, when we have recovered 
from the effects of his merry jest; “ whisky ?—claret-cup ?— 
beer ?—S. and B. ?” 

“Open a bottle of fizz, Posh,” says Charlie from the sofa. 

“ No, thankee, gents,” shaking his head; “ not afore dinner. 
I really couldn’t. Leastways nothin’ more’n a glass of your ale, 
Mr. Prancer.” And, as P osh draws him a t: vakerd of foaming Bass 
from the barrel in the corner, ‘ Lor’ bless my soul !—one, two, 
three—what, seven on ye? Why, if each of you gents is agoin’ to 
hand over a fiver on account; I sh: ll just be able to pay off them 
bailiffs wot’s in possession ! 

This is a stock joke of Mr. Spratt’s and is a sure sign of fair 
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weather. He is therefore duly received with much hilarity, and a 
soda water cork from Jack’s s practised hand. 

“Tt’s no use, Jimmy—we’re broke! stone-broke, all of us!’ 

“Come, gents,” persuasively, “see if you can’t doa ah or 
two apiece, or how am I to get food for the starving kids at 
home ? ’ 

Again a shout of laughter, and a unanimous declaration of in- 
solvency. 

“Oh, dear oh!” sighs Mr. Spratt, with the regular Oxford twang ; 
«so bad as that, is it ?, Well, it’s a pity, because if you gents had 
have had any ‘ ready | might have put you up toa wrinkle for 
Aylesbury.” 

“ Well, Jimmy,” says the majestic Posh, measuring off his sy|- 
lables by the ounce as one might refined gold, “between reducing 
oneself to abject poverty by prematurely settling the just claims 
of one’s creditors, and thereby cruelly depriving them of the ad- 
vantage which our system of deferred payment affords them in the 
way of compound interest ; between this, I say, and the judicious 
investment of one’s remaining capital at the modest five or the 
more remunerative, but, at the same time, more hazardous twenty 
or thirty-three to one, there is an appreciable difference. Now, 
if you really know of a good thing, a moral “i 

Posh is going to the Bar, and the persuasion, not to say judicial, 
style of his utterances has already won for him the proud distine- 
tion of acting as our mouth-piece, spckesman, and Public Orator. 

“ We-ell, sir,” responds Mr. Spratt, “it’s like this here : this 
Hunters’ Steeplechase, on the Wednesday, is a good stake; and 
there’s generally a goodish lot entered for it, and some stiffish 
bettin’ on it. Now, this year, they may, and must, be all 
bona fide hunters; but, bar one ‘orse, I never see a worse set 
of screws in my life ; and I’ve seen ’em all with the hounds. 
nowhere ! ” 

“We'll back the ‘bar one ’orse,” cries little Preston, clinking 
his “two-ten and some silver.” ‘“ What’s the noble crock’s name ? ’ 

‘Sultan, sir,” answers Jimmy, from the depths of his tankard ; 
‘Mr. Callam’s Sultan. A well-known ’orse hereabout. Stands a 
good sixteen hands, and a fine built ’orse every way. Well, 
gents, it’s like this here. This here Sultan can’t lose unless he 
chooses. If he’s in a good temper he’s as bound to win as I’m 
finishin’ this ale. So, puttin’ it that you gents can get over to 
Aylesbury, and he don’t show the white of his eye, just you back 
him, even if so be you have to lay odds on him, and you'll come 
home with your pockets full.” 

‘¢ And if so be,” puts in Vernon, replenishing: the empty tankard, 
“that he does show the white of his eyet ? 

“Why, back the field for your shirt!—simplicity itself!” 

“T wish to God!” sighs Charlie, piously, “ I had my little Clown 
over here. = 








I’d show ’em who was which! 
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“Little Clown, sir,” echoes Jimmy, much exercised; “what to 
frighten Sultan with ?” 

“No, gommy!” with a laugh; “a little gee-gee of my father’s 
breeding I rode to hounds all last season and beginning of this. 
Only just fifteen hands, but very fast, and will take any blessed 
thing. If he peat gO it, he’ll climb it. More like a monkey 
than a horse.” 

*“ Wouldn’t he,” says Mr. Spratt, becoming interested, “* wouldn’t 
Reverend Dectaniee let you have him for your ’elth, sir? Doctor’s 
certificate, you know-—~’orse exercise prescribed.” 

“Not he!” very decisively. ‘ Not for fifty doctors! Didn’t you 
know he’s cut me off without a shilling ?’ 

Jimmy subsides into disappointed ‘silence, and thinks deeply. 
Charlie begins the story of some of the Clown’s wondrous works, 
and we relapse into semi-somnolence. 

“By Gosh!” cries the horsey one at last, dealing his thigh a 
sounding whack; “I’ve got it! If that ’ere Clown’s anythin’ “like 
as good as you make him out, Mr. Prancer, we can work such a 
plant with him as’ll make old Callam tear his hair out by the 
roots, and win us enough to start a branch Bank of England 
on!” 

A volley of cheers is succeeded by a steady file-fire of excited 
questioning; but Mr. Spratt has risen to go, and is buttoning up, 
on desperate deed intent. 

‘Never you mind, gents, how it’s going to be done,” he says, 
oracularly ; ‘if you’ ‘ll all be here about nine o'clock this ver y even- 
ing, I may have some news for you. For if it can be done, it shall 
be. done, or my name ain’t James Spratt !’ 

Wherewith he takes his leave, and we sally forth in a body to 
charter nags for a long ride. 

It is needless to state that nine o’clock finds us re-assembled in 
Charlie’s rooms, and that the principal topic of conversation 
throughout the day has been “ The Plant.” The quarters chime 
out one after another until Great Tom booms forth ten, and we 
are waxing anxious; but, with the last stroke, a modest tap is 
again heard at the door, and Mr. Spratt appears, jubilant. 

“Pve done the trick!” in a stage whisper. ‘ But, look here, 
gents,” checking our impending shout of triumph with a gesture, 
* l’ve got a friend outside who wants to see you before I explain 
things.” 

So he trots out again down the alley, followed by all in expectant 
silence. In the street a lad stands, holding a horse. 

“Not the Clown ?” cries Charlie; “hurroo! ” 

And he falls to caressing his old friend with a delight which is 
evidently reciprocal. 

In a few minutes, having sent off the prancing steed to his 
stables, and mixed himself a stiff glass of grog, Jimmy settles down 
in an arm-chair, and proceeds to gratify our curiosity. 
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“Well, gents, first and foremost to tell you how I got him ; 
then, what I mean to do with him. Gen’l’m’n all!” a circular 
nod, a pull at his whisky, and he begins: 

“ What you said about that ’ere little ’orse, Mr. Prancer, this 
mornin’, started me a thinkin’, and when Jimmy Spratt thinks he 
do think. Says I to myself, ‘if Reverend Prancer is that set 
against his son to refuse him the ’orse even for his ’elth, p’r’aps he 
won't be above doin’ a deal with me, and glad to get rid of him, 
through his reminding him of him as used to ride him.’ 

“So I takes the next train to Banbury, well knowin’ the reverend 
gent’s house, and not three miles off, marches myself straight up 
to the stables, has a long jaw with the head-groom, and kids him 
up I’ve come over to buy any spare fodder they’d got. Of course 
I knew well enough how to get out of it if they had, but they y 
hadn’t. Well, I sends into the village for a bottle of whisky, we 
has a wet, and then a look round the stables. Pair of carriage 
‘orses, reverend’s cob, missis’s pony, two or three cart ’orses, and 
the Clown. Lord! if that wasn’t the identical bit of stuff ’'d been 
a advertisin’ for this three weeks—for the young gen’l’m’n as is 
learnin’ farmin’ along ofme. As islearniww farmiv along of me! 
Ho! ho! ho!”——a moment’s pause for breath and grog. ‘ Well,” 
fingerin’ of a sovereign quite casual, “I suppose the reverend 
couldn’t be persuaded —— ?” “ Oh, yes he could,” says Innocence, 
stowin’ away the thick ’un, and would I step up to the house ? So | 
sees Reverend Prancer, we has the Clown trotted out ; we haggles 
a bit—he says fifty, I says thirty—and at last four ten-pun-notes 
does the job!” 

“And how about the Plant ?” asks St. Ives, when our applause 
has died away. 

“ Just like this,” answers Jimmy. “I takes a bill at a month 
from Mr. Prancer here for fifty. That covers my ex’s and cetra. 
You settles among yourself about being pardners in the ’orse or 
not, as you please. I enters him for you, trains him for you, and 
brings him up fit for the Grand National, and don't charge you 
more than cash out of pocket. We gets te the course, I kids ’em 
all up in the ring that you’re a pack of flats, so as your mone) 
shan’t spoil the bettin’. Twenties to one! Clown wins in a cante? 
There you are!” 

“ But supposing,” suggests the cautious Posh, “that Sultan 
doesn’t show the white of his eye at all?” 

‘Then Mr. Prancer will just stick to him like a leech as long as 
he can, and keep on whipping his own boot. You see if that don't 
give Sultan fits !” 

Which settles the matter satisfactorily for to-night. 

Our notable Plant has blossomed none too early, for the entries 
close the day after to-morrow. However, as it happens, our 
trainer (sounds well, doesn’t it ?) has just time to comply with the 
conditions attached to the Aylesbury programme ; and we turn our 
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attention to the perpetration of a tour de force, known to the vulgar 
as “raising the wind.” For, to bring our Plant to maturity, 
capital is indispensable. 

Not such an easy matter to get money. when you want it; but 
somehow or other we do get it. During that exciting time we 
become Jesuits, and hold that ‘ the end justifies the means.” We 
impose upon our parents, we prey upon the compassion of maiden 
aunts and distant cousins, we beg of our wealthier acquaintance, 
we borrow from the bland Israelite, and ourselves become very 
Shylocks towards Antonios, whose I.0.U’s we had almost forgotten. 
But we raise the wind. 

During that exciting time we turn into very misers. We 
eschew all such entertainment as necessitates the disbursing of 
coin of the realm. We exist entirely upon credit, and we bottle up 
the wind we have raised for the benefit of Aylesbury and its Spring 
Meeting. 

We might be conspirators engaged in some Victorian Gun- 
powder Plot, so brimful are we of our portentous secret, so pregnant 
with fate is our Burleighesque nod. We might be the owners of 
a Derby crack, so anxious are we about the Clown’s health, so con- 
stant in our attendance at his morning gallop on Port Meadow. 

But at last the eventful day arrives. 

The weather could not be more propitious if it had been sent to 
order. As we clamber up into our seats on Jimmy’s smartest drag, 
the invigorating breeze and pleasant sunshine raise our spirits ; 
and we clatter away over Magdalen Bridge, blowing the gay post- 
horn and rejoicing in our Plant. We are too anxious to get to our 
journey’s end to notice much by the way. We pass, or are passed 
by a variety of chariots and horsemen. We make a short stay 
at hospitable and bunting-decked Thame, and Charlie, who is 
driving now, and is soon to steer the Clown to victory, shows no 
signs of nervousness, and religiously abstains from the flowing 
bowl which has already made its appearance. 

One o’clock and Aylesbury ; ; a turn to the right, a couple of 
hundred yards over the grass, the drag comes to a standstill op- 
posite the Grand (?) Stand, and while the horses are being 

taken out, we set forth lunch and fall to with what appetite we 
may. 

The Hunters’ Steeplechase is the third event on the card; but 
the first two races are soon over, for all that the minutes seem to 
pass so slowly. Of subsequent events (save one, alas !) I have 
but a faint and misty recollection. 

There is the paddock, where Sultan looks dreadfully fit and 
abominally good tempered; the weighing-in, where we take our 
tremulous leave of confident Charlie; the Sond water, wherein 
the Clown looks like a pony besides the <a horses and, to our 
joy, recedes in consequence to “twenties ;” the stridulent ring, 
wherein Mr. Callam finds few but ourselves to take his “five to 
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two on one,” and where we find many Jimmy-beguiled book- 
makers to lay us long odds against the little ’un ; finally the 
race. 

Oh! that race! How the barometer of our hopes and fears 
sinks as Sultan keeps his temper and goes along grandly for the 
first two or three fields, although closely attended by the Clown ; 
how it rises as he loses his temper and refuses the water-jump : 
how it wavers and falls as they come round the first time, and 
Sultan re-appears, going like a steam-engine; how it rises, rises, 
rises to fever heat as he begins refusing again, and the Clown 
plods away steadily at the “head of the track; how—but, oh 
blessed sight, here comes Charlie down the straight, Sultan a 
field behind ; the rest nowhere !” 

It is all over. We have won a small fortune. We have spoiled 
the Egyptian. Glory be to the Plant! 

As Charlie checks the hero of the day, and finally pulls him up, 
we rush after him in a body and surround him, cheering like 
maniacs. Then, whether there be hereditary insanity in his 
family, or whether the excitement has softened his brain, he 
screams out a rabid view halloah, flings cap and whip high into 
air, and springs bodily to earth ! 

In our horror and misery we try to hold him up in our arms, 
with the wild hope that, if we can but carry him to be weighed in, 
we may save the Clown from disqualification ; but the leap is 
too sudden, and heavy for us, and he touches the ground 
—touches the ground before being weighed in! 

At that moment, Sultan thunders past, and his jockey takes in 
the situation at a glance. 

We try our best before the stewards with the plea of inex- 
perience, but in vain. Sultan’s number goes up. The Clown 
disqualified. The restis a blank. I see no more. 

Jimmy Spratt’s subsequent remarks are entirely unfit for publi- 
cation. So are ours. But we are merciful. We do not slaughte 
Charlie Prancer on the spot. 

We are a merry family! Weare! Weare! 
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THE SAINTS AND THE GEESE. 


WITHIN her island convent’s strict seclusion, 

Far from the world’s vain pomps and godless ways, 
And guarded jealously from male intrusion, 

St. Ethelfrid spent her devoted days. 


Abbess by rank; by birth from kings descended 
Was she—both points, and specially the last, 
Which towards the honours of a saintship tended 
In those pure days in which her lot was cast. 


By virtue of her sex our Abbess needed, 
At times, some ear in which she might deplore 
How graceless man from bad to worse proceeded, 
And woman erred as much, or rather more. 


And she had fit companionship, for near her 
Was pious Ethelwid, her Prioress ; 

A friend to counsel, to console, or cheer her ; 
Also a saint, and also a princess. 


For fasting, penance, solitude, their island 
Seemed specially intended. All around, 

Save where the bogs scarce claimed the name of dry land, 
Nothing but barren rock was to be found. 


Soil that was fit for pasturage or tillage 
Did not appear, nor village, far nor near ; 
And if the Danes, to ravish and to pillage, 
Came there, ’twas only once or twice a-year. 


Blest with each other’s friendship and society, 
In home so favoured, you will sure agree, 

As happy were that pair, as, with propriety, 
Two female saints (both elderly) could be. 


But you will err. The moralists all teach us 

That, howsoe’er secure to outward view 
Our state, some trouble will be sure to reach us— 
Which sad, stale truth these ladies learned to rue. 








THE SAINTS AND THE GEESE. 





The wild geese were their cross. Huge flocks came feeding, 


And cackling round the nunnery night and day, 
All kinds of searing equally unheeding— 
"Twas useless to attempt to sing or pray! 


For day and night their cank and clack eternal, 
Their ceaseless cackling, overpowered the tones 
Of choir and priest, at compline or nocturnal, 
At prime or tierce, at vesper sexte or nones. 


That the repose of our two sainted ladies 
They broke, or interrupted conversation, 

Not the least syllable of mention made is 
In all the ancient chronicler’s narration. 


Disturbed devotions were their grievance merely— 
A fact which to their honour should be stated. 

It was a high and holy duty clearly 
To hush these geese ; and how, the pair debated. 


The Prioress, whose temper, not the sweetest 
By nature, age had scarce improved, spoke first. 
Her words, scanned hastily, seemed scarce the meetest 
For ladies’ lips—She wished they might be cursed! 


Be cursed, that is, devoutly. One so sainted 
With the profane variety of curses 

Would not, if with such odious terms acquainted, 
Soil her pure lips, more than would I my verses. 


Said she, “So sharply I’d the matter handle 
That on each bird an anathema should light. 

Were that done duly, with bell, book and candle, 
They all would pine and die—and serve them right ! 


‘And higher motives to this course advise us: 
For though a moral certainty, almost, 

It is, that one day they will canonize us, 
As yet we’ve scarce a miracle to boast. 


“ For the world’s delectation and our glory 

Some day, we know, our legend must be penned. 
This of the geese will make a telling story, 

And most instructive.” Here she made an end. 


The Abbess let her finish her oration, 
Smiled blandly, then proceeded to display 
Her own superior powers of penetration, 
And snub her friend; which was her pleasant way. 
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“Sister,” she said, “ small is the need of telling 
What we all know, and have known from the first. 
How else should saints like us defend our dwelling ? 
Of course the noisy creatures must be cursed. 


“ Yet cursed judiciously. In proper season 
Roast goose is relishing. And, at a word, 
You outrage all good housewifery and reason— 

Killing the geese in waste would be absurd ! 


“ To render them to scream or fly unable 
Were better, by a well-adjusted curse. 

They'll then grow fat and proper for the table ; 
Nor will our legend read a whit the worse.” 


Thus having said, St. Ethelfrid proceeded, 
With candle, book and bell, to quell the riot ; 

And by the exact amount of banning needed 
Reduced the geese to helplessness and quiet. 


The nuns regaled. Not even our saints objected 
To pick some few tid-bits. And, in the end, 
The pair were canonized, as they expected ; 
And their instructive legend I have penned. 


FP. SCARLETT 

























A. CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD Dyke, of Updown Park, Hampshire, was, according 
to his custom (and in his case a very frequent one), out with the 

hounds a morning in the month of January. The pack was his 
own, for he was by far the richest man on that side of the county, 

having married the great: heiress, Miss Freshfield Dyke, who fell in 
love with the handsome but devoted foxhunter. The young lady 
on her marriage had equally divided her fortune with the bride- 
groom, and had also most amiably and generously resigned her- 
self to a country life, because no inducement on earth would ever 
have been powerful enough to tempt him, John Loveday (his name 
given up, of course), to a town life; neither heiress, wealth, no 
other rank or society, even that of Rotten Row “ beauties,” or the 
wiseacres of South Kensington, had charms for him. He was a 
country gentleman, heart and soul; deputations had again and 
again waited upon him, beseeching him to “stand” for his 
borough, but as such a proceeding would have necessitated fre- 
quent residence in London, a place the customs of which he 
abhorred, they were always dismissed with a grateful negative. 

Field sports were his delight, and most especially foxhunting ; 
his pack was a splendid one, his hunters matchless; he prided 
himself on them, and was a great judge of horseflesh. For thirty 
miles round he knew all the horses and their owners, both gent le 
and simple; the meets were to him receptions, where he saw 
friends and neighbours, and made himself beloved by his tenants. 
What then was his surprise, on this particular morning in January, 
when the fox was just breaking cover, to observe a gentlemen, 
somewhat in the rear, who was a perfect stranger to him, as was 
his horse, an uncommonly good horse too, upon which Mr. Fresh- 
field Dyke had never looked in its life. 

The stranger was young, handsome, and nicely dressed i 
plain dark suit that became him well; he had a good seat, wie 
seemed to keep himself modestly apart from the others, in a 
manner that rather took the fancy of Squire Freshfield, who was a 
little spoilt by the deference shown him as “monarch of all hi 
surveyed.” 

“Who can he be—who can he be ?—and a capital horse, b) 
Jove!” he said, mentally. He beckoned toa favourite huntSman. 
“Do you know that gentleman, Davis, on the light chestnut ? ” 

‘¢ No, sir.” 
“Nor his horse ?” 
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‘‘ No, sir, I was just a-lookin’ at un.” 

“Go up to him and ask him for his card with my compliments 
—Mr. Freshfield Dyke’s compliments.” 

Now, Updown Park was far from a railway station ; no gentlemen 
‘ame by it for a day’s hunting, as they do in meee convenient 
regions, and Mr. Freshfield naturally liked to know his company. 

The huntsman advanced to the young gentleman, touched his 
cap and delivered the Squire’s message. The Squire, watching 
them, saw the stranger feel first in one pocket, and then in the 
other, fruitlessly as it appeared. He then spoke a few words to 
Davis, who returned to his master. 

“The gentleman is sorry he has no card with him, sir, but he 
says his name is Percy, and you know his mother well, she is the 
Countess of Agent.” 

“The Countess of Agent ; the Countess of Agent! I know his 
mother the Countess of Agent—can’t for the soul of me remember 
where!” So the burly Squire rode his powerful grey hunter up 
to the side of the chestnut one, and, raising his hat, said in his 
pleasant manner— 

“Beg pardon; but I like to know whom I have in the field. 
You are welcome, Mr. Percy, I think Davis said, though I have 
not the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

“ You knew me when I was a little boy, Mr. Freshfield, but I have 
been away so much, I have outgrown your remembrance. My 
mother is——” Here the fox broke cover. Off went Squire Fresh- 
field, off went the young stranger, off went everybody, excepting 
the spectators who came to’see the sight. The hounds were in 
full ery. It was “ Tally-ho! Tally-ho!” and the pink coats dis- 
appeared over the country. 

They had a good run that morning, but rather a short one ; and 
it chanced that, although the young gentleman was “in” at the 
death, and had had several opportunities of distinguishing himself 
for good horsemanship in the eyes of Mr. Freshfield, yet they had 
never been near enough to each other to exchange any more words, 
and a heavy rain coming down, soon dispersed the Nimrods in the 
direction of their respective habitations. 

Mr. Percy, leaving the company of a group, who were riding in 
the same direction as himself, turned down a lane which ran beside 
the park paling of Updown a considerable distance, then glancing 
up at the hopeless leaden clouds that were sending down their 
torrents, pulled up the collar of his coat, and took a 10ad over ve 
heath, that led in the direction of the county town, Upminster, 
few miles distant. He had proceeded some way, when he was 
much surprised by a very unexpected apparition, on such a solitary 
road, andin such weather. A small hut or shealing, erected as a 

shelter for turf-cutters, stood near the road-way, and from this 
shanty the figure of a voung lady emerged, a young lady dressed 


in the latest fashion. ~ She made frantic signs for him’ to stop. 
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The gentleman instantly reined up his handsome chesnut hunter. 
The lady ran through the rain up to its side, and was so out of 
breath as to be unable to speak coherently at first, this gave Mr. 
Percy time to note her appearance, which was decidedly attractive. 
A lively pair of blue eyes, fair complexion, fashionable ‘golden hair 
all in confusion over the forehead, a drab velvet hat, scarlet feather, 
gold earings, seal skin jacket, short velvet dress, scarlet petticoat, 
boots half way up the leg, were what he beheld. The young lady 
held up a tiny muff, pointing with it in the direction of the shanty, 
where Mr. Perey now observed that two other young ladies occu- 
pied its very limited space, for the roof was low, and the door off 
its hinges 

“IT beg your pardon,” cried the charming young lady, “ I hope 
you will for give me stopping you so unceremoniously. I am sure 
you will,” here she shot him such an imploring glance with her 
blue eyes, that Mr. Percy felt as if he could have forgiven her 
worse things than that. 

“If there is anything I can have the pleasure of doing for you, 
I shall only be too happy,” said the gentleman, politely, with the 
rain dripping off the rim of his hat and running down his nose, 
while it beat in the face of the young lady, who had no umbrella. 

“You will pass by the west lodge of Updown Park as you are 
going this road ; would you be so very kind as to ring at the gate, 
and tell Jacob to go up to the house and order a carriage to be 
sent to us here immediately. Miss Freshfield Dyke has had : 
fall, and sprained her ankle; besides, we are weather bound oak ‘ 
having no umbrellas.” All this was said very hurriedly. 

“Pray, pray run back again to your shelter,” said Mr. Percy. 
“J will ride up and hear any further commands.” 

The young lady was only too pleased to escape getting wet 
through; she shot another grateful glance sideways at him, and 
then fleetly ran over the broken ground to the little shed, the 
gentleman turning his horse and following her, and rather 
admiring the pretty boots that showed such a light pair of 
heels. There is no knowing what execution might have been 
done in an, as yet, unoccupied heart, by those smiles and eyes 
combined, had it not been for another young lady claiming the 
shelter of the shanty. This second fair one was even fairer still ; 
a slight, pale, fragile girl, with an oval face, and the loveliest haze! 
eyes in the world; dressed in deep mourning. She leant agains‘ 
the rough woodwork of the shed, her arm round the waist of a 
girl about thirteen, who had evidently been crying bitterly, and 
hearing-so strong a resemblance to the genial squire, that Percy 
at once recognised her as Miss Freshfield Dyke. 

Mr. Percy raised his dripping hat, and expressed his sorrow 
that there had been an accident, and his willingness to be of 
use. 


“We went out hours and hours ago,” said the first young lady, 
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“to visit some poor old people over the heath, and take them 
things in this can and this basket. We should have been back 
again long before this, only Miss Freshfield Dyke slipped off one 
of the stones in crossing the brook, and twisted her foot; we 
have had the greatest difficulty in bringing her between us as far 
as here; then the rain came on, and we waited and waited in 
hopes somebody from the hunt would be returning by this un- 
frequented road to the town, but you are the first person who has 
passed.” 

Miss Freshfield Dyke now raised her head, which had been 
resting on her companion’s shoulder. She was tall of her age, 
and what “ Truth” calls “a streamlet fish,” and country people 
describe as being yet “all legs and wings,” but would ere long 
grow into a fine young woman. She raised her head, and in a 
tone, partly of entreaty, partly of hauteur, as the eldest daughter 
of Updown, asked Mr. Percy if he would be so very good as to tell 
the people at the lodge, to go up to the stables and order the 
brougham to be sent immediately. ‘Particularly name the 
brougham, if you please, for they might send the dog-cart, they 
are so stupid, and my mother has gone out to luncheon; no doubt 
my father has not returned home yet, so we have not been missed, 
or they would have sent after us long ago;—and very much 
thanks ! ” 

Mr. Perey expressed his willingness to oblige them, bowed, 
and galloped off at full speed, bearing with him the vivid re- 
membrance of grateful glances from the two pair of eyes, more 
especially the hazel, the owner of which had not uttered a word ; 
but, oh ! how eloquently had they spoken. ‘ What a sweet, in- 
teresting face,” thought Percy ; “rather sad, though; the gover- 
ness I suppose, poor thing !” 

Twenty minutes’ trot found the young gentleman at the gate 
of the west lodge, Updown Park. It was not a much used 
entrance, the drive to the house being the longest on that side. 
He rung the bell; he rung again and waited, the rain beating in 
his face all the time, but no response. A third and more angry 
peal, however, brought a very old woman to the door of the lodge, 
round which she peered cautiously, without emerging. Mr. Perey 

‘alled to her to send out “ Jacob,” but as she continued way: 
“What do you please to want : ?” it was pretty clear that she we 
deaf, so by dint of signs and pointing first to the gate and Mica 
up the avenue, he at last made her comprehend that the gate 
must be unlocked. The old dame then disappeared within “the 
house, from which she presently re-emerged with a shawl over 
her head, and the key in her hand. Upon screaming in her ear 
Mr. Percy learnt, “ That she was lone i’ the house; her son, Jacob, 
had gone see hunte ; ; that there was no one to go ‘oop to ’e Hall; 
the ring was off one of her pattens, and the umbrella had no 
stick to ‘un, so the gentleman must ’een ride up himself.” ‘This 
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long confabulation and waiting had not improved the gentleman’s 
condition, so with a devotion not unworthy a knight errant of 
olden time, Mr. Percy turned up the avenue to the Hall. An 
avenue a mile and half in length, lovely in the leafy foliage of 
elms and bushes in summer time, but through the now soaked 
branches the melancholy rain dripped, dripped. 

However, it is a long lane that has no turning, so with the 
avenue; a sudden curve “brought the portico and flight of steps 
to Updown Hall in sight, and Mr. Perey rode up, “to find Mr. 
Freshfield Dyke in the act of dismounting from a hack, which had 
met him on his leaving the field. He looked just a trifle sur- 
prised on recognising his young acquaintance of the morning, but 
glad nevertheless. ‘ 

* That is right, glad to see you Mr. —— Mr. Percy I believe- 
come in.” 

But Mr. Percy explained that he had not come to pay a visit, 
but was a messenger of not very good tidings, and in a few words 
explained his errand, the rencontre with the young ladies, and the 
accident to Miss Freshfield Dyke. 

The Squire, much concerned, at once dispatched a groom to 
the stables to order a closed carriage off immediately to rescue 
the prisoners from their captivity in the shed. He then warmly 
thanked Mr. Percy for the trouble he had taken on their behalf. 

‘“‘ Indeed, I offer you my cordial thanks, Mr. Perey—you are a 
good fellow. Now you must dismount and come in for some 
luncheon—nay, I insist. Why, man, you are wet through! ” 
—laying his hand kindly on the young man’s arm. “ We must 
find you a dry coat; your ‘fine chestnut, too, requires attention and 
a rest, poor beast ! ” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Freshfield—but I —— 

“No buts, you must come in. Can I say nothing to induce 
you? Why we shall have the ladies back in no time to thank 
you in person. There, I knew that would tempt you—my little 
girl, her governess, and a young friend of my wife’s, the daughte: 
of that Sir John Ashton, the General, you know, who was so dis- 
tinguished in the Abyssinian war—Miss Ashton—and Miss 
Bincks.” 

Percy was tired, drenched with rain, and—hungry. The vision 
of a lovely face, with soft hazel eyes, arose before him; he thought 
he should like to see it nearer, to examine more particularly, SO 
he dismounted, accepted the Squire’s invitation, and entered the 
house. 

Everything was warmth and comfort within those walls—but 
country abodes of wealth are so minutely and gorgeously described 
in the novels of the day, from a duke’s castle down to an aristo- 





cratic rectory, that there is not any need to speak of “halls of 


noble proportions,” Axminster carpets, nor Parian marble—all was 
en régle and comfortable to an excess. Perey was introduced to 
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a dressing-room, and coat, the latter some sizes too large for him, 
but somehow it became him admirably. Having made as good 
a toilet as the untoward circumstances permitted, looking bright 
and handsome, in spite of all disadvantages, Percy descended to 
the dining room, where a hospitable reception and well-spread 
table awaited him. 

‘“‘ Pray be seated, Mr. Percy,” said the Squire, “the poor victims 
have just returned. I fear my little girl has sprained her ankle 
severely. I have prescribed some remedies, and complete rest, so 
I fear she will not be able to thank you personally to-day, but 
both Miss Ashton and Miss Bincks are most grateful to you, I 
assure you. My wife is from home, but I trust she will return 
while you are here to join her thanks with mine.” This was very 
nicely said on the Squire’s part, and what was better—he meant 
it. In the course of a few minutes Percy had the pleasure of 
finding himself seated with the young lady in mourning for his 
vis-d-vis—Mr. Freshfield Dyke at one end of the table, the 
brilliant blonde, his first acquaintance, at the other. 

‘¢ Anyone can see who is the General’s daughter, and who is the 
governess,” thought Mr. Percy, to himself. ‘ Poor thing, I wonder 
if they are kind to her. How sweet and simple she looks in her 
plain, black dress, to the other one, who is all jewellery! ” 

The blonde evidently went in for a beauty, her hair was curled 
and frizzled, gold earrings adorned her ears, gold necklet and 
lockets adorned her throat, gold bracelets adorned her wrists, aud 
rings her fingers. She laughed—she talked, too much Percy 
thought, but was evidently a young lady of fashion, judging by 
the familiar manner in which she spoke of the aristocracy, as 
“Dear Lady Lucy!” “ That good soul, Lord George!” also in the 
peculiar way in which she pronounced certain words, as “the 
kyarpet,” for carpet, and “ kyarving” for carving. 

A couple of fowls being placed before her, she attempted to help 
them, in the most inefficient manner imaginable, haggling hope- 
lessly, and holding the knife and fork in her jewelled fingers as if 
they were red-hot. 

“Will you kyarve for me, dear?” she asked the other young 
lady, “I never could kyarve, I am such a foolish, nervous creachor 
—my poor, dear papa always called me a silly goose in kyarving; 
now you do it so nicely!” 

“TJ was taught at school,” replied the fair girl in black, “ we 
girls had to take it by turn.” 

‘‘There’s the advantage of an English school to a foreign one!” 
cried the fashionable young lady. “I went to school in France 
and Germany.” 

“What a nice, unaffected girl that poor governess is,” soliloquized 
Mr. Percy again, “and how beautifully she carves, the birds seem 
literally to fall to pieces!” and he looked across the table at the 
slight, delicate hands, holding the knife and fork so well, and 
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thought how pleasant it would be to see them before him the 
rest of his life. 

There is more in trifles, and the little accomplishments of dail) 
routine, than people think. 

Mr. Freshfield’s conversation was chiefly concerning the morn- 
ing’s hunt, the merits of his hounds, the value of the hunters, and 
the good and bad riding of their riders, the county gentry. ‘To 
his surprise, his young visitor was as well acquainted with their 
names and family as he was himself; nothing seemed new to him, 
for he was well up in the gossip of the shire. 

Squire Freshfield pondered a little upon this curious fact—for 
the life of him he could not remember anything of the young man, 
who appeared to know everything about him. 

“*T think I understood you to say, I knew you a boy, Mr. Percy 
where was it I saw you?” 

“Why at Upminster, to be sure, sir; it was when my father was 
alive.” 

“You mentioned that | knew your mother, Mr. Perey; is it 
possible that I had the pleasure of your father’s acquaintance also ! ” 

“ Of course you knew him, Mr. Freshfield,” replied the young 
gentleman, with an expression of extreme surprise on his open 
countenance ; “ my father was ——” 

Here an interruption again occurred, as on the former occasion, 
when Mr. Percy was speaking about his mother. The dining-room 
door was thrown open, and in sailed the lady of the house, Mrs. 
Freshfield Dyke, returned from her visit. 

Mr. Percy was introduced, and the whole morning’s adventures 
had to be related, and as adventures and new acquaintances are 
searce in the country, a very great amount of conversation was 
derived from the subject. 

Then Mrs. Freshfield Dyke went upstairs to see her darling 
child, while the others adjourned to the drawing-room. There 
Mr. Perey had to inspect the drawings on the walls, and the 
photographs on the table. After which Mrs. Freshfield made a re- 
appearance, and seemed to be much pleased with the conversation 
of her new acquaintance. 

“ What a very nice young man,” said the lady, in an “ aside 
to her husband. “Who is he? Where did you pick him up?” 

“At the hunt this morning. He says I know his mother, but 
I don’t remember her—the Countess of Agent.” This from the 
Squire, also sotto voce. 

It had by this time become dark, and the lamps having been 
brought in, warned Mr. Percy that he had already made an un- 
usually long visit, and that he ought to take hisleave. He fel! 
excessively reluctant to do so, but he was a modest young man, 
and feared being thought intrusive; he therefore asked permission 
to order his horse. He had made a long stay, he said, and had nine 
miles to ride to Upminster, his mother must be expecting him. 
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“Is it possible that your mother is also staying at Upminster, 
Mr. Percy ?” exclaimed Mr. Freshfield. 

“‘T suppose you are visiting at the Deanery ?” cried Mrs. Fresh- 
field, at the same moment. 

Mr. Percy looked from one speaker to the other, as if he were 
very much astonished at these questions, so surprised was he that 
in fact he could not find breath enough to answer immediately. 

“Can it be?” he said at last, “that you do not know my 
mother—and who she is ?—the County’ s Agent ! fw 

“The County’s Agent ! The County’s Agent!” was echoed again 
and again. 

“Why, you cannot mean Mrs. Horsley 
thought you sail your name was Percy : . 

“Tt is my Christian name, sir;” I think you have frequently 
called me by it before now, when I was alittle boy running in and 
out of my father’s office, ” replied the young man smiling. “When 
your huntsman came to ask me for my card this morning, finding 
I was without one, I told him to say that 1 was the son of the 
County’s Agent, and that my name was Percy; I never thought of 
adding Horsley, for J remembered you so well I thought you 
would remember me.” 

“T see it all,” said Mr. Freshfield, wondering how he could have 
been so stupid to have made such a blunder; but after all it was 
the horse that misled him—who would have expected the son of a 
County’s Agent to ride so fine a hunter! ‘“ How came you by 
such a beautiful horse, Mr. Horsley?” he could not resist in- 
quiring. 

‘That is my mother’s Christmas present to me, Mr. Freshfield. 
She got it a great bargain, she only gave a hundred guineas for it, 
and it is worth two. Iam ina merchant’s house in London——-my 
mother thinks I have been a good boy,’ here he laughed. 

‘When I came home for my holiday she had this pleasant sur- 
prise for me; she knew how fond I am of riding, and never get a 
chance in London.” 

And so it was; Percy was the only child of the late County’s 
Agent for the Fire Insurance, who had been so much respected 
that his widow had the post given to her after her husband’s death, 
and holds it at the present moment. 

The horse was brought round, and with repeated warm thanks 
from the pleasant circle, Perey Horsley took his leave—-with a 
sigh. It had been a very delightful adventure to him, and he had 
enjoyed his visit very much, but everything comes to an end—and 
pleasant things especially very quickly. 

After he left, of course a great amount of conversation and com- 
ment took place conce ming the mistake. 

*¢ It was all Davis’s fault,” declared the Squire, “he misled me— 
and then the horse! To think I shouldn’t have remembered old 
Horsley’s little boy—a nice little boy he was, too!” 


! She your mother !—I 
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“* And he seems a nice young man,” said Mrs. Freshfield, “ wel! 
brought up, and all that.” 

“kor my part,” cried the beauty with blue eyes, giving her 
head a toss which shook her frizzled hair, “for my part, I call 
it coming here under false pretences, I have no patience with a 
person in his inferior position sitting down at table with a county 
family. We thinking him the son of a countess all the time!” [1 
was a great disappointment to her, for she had intended to capti- 
vate him. 

“Tf he had not kindly and willingly ridden through the rain fo. 
us, we might have remained in the shed to this moment ; we 
should never have been missed until Mrs. Freshfield’s return,” said 
the young lady in mourning. 

In the meanwhile Perey Horsley had reached home, and was 
entertaining his mamma with a full account of his day’s adven- 
tures. Everybody was delightful, everyone so handsome, and each 
one had been kinder than the other. The Hall was such a beauti- 
ful place! ‘And what a nice girl the governess is, mother.” 

“Is she,” replied the County’s Agent. “I have seen her with 
the family, when they sometimes attend service at the cathedral.” 

“So sweet looking and modest.’ 

“ Do you think so?” replied the County’s Agent again, in the 
same dry tone. 

“ Why, mother, don’t you think her pretty ? 

“I confess I do not, my dear; but she evidently thinks herself 
so,” said his parent. 

“You have only seen her at a distanee, and would perhaps not 
think her handsome, as she dresses so plainly.” 

“Plainly!” cried Mrs. Horsley; “do the girls dress finer in 
London ? ” 

* Much, oh, much finer,’ answered her son. 

Whereupon the good lady threw up her hands to express he 
astonishment. 

The following morning Percy sent back the coat lent him by the 
squire, with his thanks ad card, to enquire how Miss Freshfield 
Dyke’s sprained ankle pr opressed ? 

Nothing more transpired for a few days—when a second and 
very agreeable encounter took place. Perey had a book to return 
which he had borrowed from an old friend of his, a clergyman, 
vicar of a small parish, about four miles distant from Upminster. 

Mr. Robinson had known Percy all his life, having been head 
master at the grammar school in ‘the town, where the young man 
had received, as a boy and youth, the very good education he had 
carried with him and improved at a German University. A great 
friendship had always existed between master and pupil, in spite 
of the difference in their years. 

It was a bright winter afternoon when Perey rung at the vicar- 
age gate, and was informed by the servant that Mr. Robinson was 
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out, but expected in again every moment, having just stepped 
over to the church, to look at the stove, there was something 
wrong with it, as it wouldn’t burn on Sunday, and nearly suffocated 
the congregation. Mrs. Robinson was lying down with one of her 
bad headaches. Would Mr. Horsley walk into the drawing-room 
and wait ? 

No, Mr. Horsley thought he should prefer a walk round the 
garden till the vicar returned. So he opened a little wicket gate, 
well known to him, and entered that sweet old garden, so sheltered 
with its clipped yew hedges and shrubberies of laurel and ever- 
greens. It was a very spacious garden, and appeared to be more 
so by being skilfully planned with winding walks, which doubled 
and turned in a manner to delude a visitor “from the idea that he 

fas returning almost the path he had already travelled, being only 
divided from it by shrubs, or a row of trees. 

It was a lovely mossy old garden in the summer, and a pleasant 
sheltered one in winter. Percy turned down the nut-walk. The 
wintry rays of the afternoon sun glinted feebly through the bare 
branches, and across the path, which opened upon a “broad open 
gravelled walk at the end; as he proceeded down this nut-walk, 
in the stronger sunlight at its termination stood a girlish figure, 
attired in black. He recognised her directly. She stood sidew: Lys 
her delicate profile towards him, gazing pensively over the distant 
fields, so lost in thought, that the young man had almost reached 
her before she heard his footsteps, when turning round suddenly 
and seeing him, a lovely blush suffused her face, tlfen she smile d 
and held out her hand. There are things in this world that wre to 
be; if things are not to be, it is quite useless for us to try and move 
both heaven and earth to bring them about; if they are destined to 
be they come of themselves. Now it is a fact that many towns- 
people beyond Percy Horsley’s station in life had tried again and 
again to obtain an entrée at ‘Updown Hall—in vain. But on the 
hunt morning, Fortune, in one of her freaks, had sent round her 
wheel with a rapid turn, which agtage Percy an invitation to 
lunch, and friendly lahamuaens se with a family looked up to as if it 
were a king’s, in that part of the ouines ‘and which he might 
have tried for long enough as the son of the County’s Agent, w “ith 
a common-place name, and of no family beyond the common-place 
respectable, but where his good qualities had been directly recog- 
nised, and liked now for himself alone by people who were neither 
fickle nor capricious. Fortune had been freakish, and now Cupid 
was having his turn. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, indeed!” said Percy, very 
truthfully, for pleasure and surprise spoke in his bright eyes, 
although the language he used was certainly ordinary. He then 
inquired after the healths of the Updown circle, and asked her 
if she were there alone. 

‘“*T have come to spend a few days witn.Mrs. Robinson before I 
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go away, Mr. Percy,” she said. ‘ Mrs. Robinson is an cld friend, 
she is the sister of the lady to whose school I went at Brighton.” 

” Going away—going home ?” ejaculated Percy, aghast. 

“ Alas! I have no home, my school was the only home I eve: 
knew. Iwas placed there on poor mamma’s death, I was suc 
a little child, and Mrs. Robinson and her sister were so kind to 
me.” 

“I should like to know who would be anything else to you. | 
hope the Freshfields are kind to you also 5 ; but did I understand 
you to say you are going to leave them ?° 

“T have been with them a long time, they are the kindest 
friends I have. Mrs. Freshfield was an old friend of my dear 
mamma’s, and when poor papa died she sent for me.” 

** Has your papa been dead long ? ” 

“YT am in mourning for him now. Oh! my dear papa,” she 
suddenly burst into tears, and buried her face in her hands. 

- Oh: I am so sorry I spoke of him; I had no idea it was so 
recent,” cried the young man, greatly concerned, and he tried his 
best at speaking a few words of consolation, and then they paced 
up and down the broad walk in the sunshine. And she told him 
how, when she left school at Brighton, she went to reside with he 
only living near relation, an old great aunt, whose house was 
solitary, near one of the Yorkshire Wolds, and how this aunt dis- 
liked young people, and how she was daily expecting her papa 
home from Ceylon, when news came of his death on the voyage, 
and how it nearly broke her heart when she felt she should never 
see his dear face again, she was so ill that Mrs. Freshfield sent for 
her to come to Uptown. 

“If she is kind to you, why go away, if you have no home? 
May I ask if you are going to take another situation. I do not ask 
from inquisitive motives, but——-” 

The young lady looked at him with surprise in her tearful! 
eyes. 

‘A situation!” she said; ‘a situation!” 

“TI asked, Miss Bincks, because if you are quite free, my mother 
would be, I know, so happy if you would make our house your 
home. Even under the most pleasant circumstances, the life of a 
governess at best must be ——” 

“A governess!” murmured the young lady, in the same sur- 
prised tone. Then the face was lifted to his with a smile breaking 
over it, like the sun after an April shower, a new light had broken 
in upon her. 

“Oh yes—I see: but let me assure you, Mr. Percy, that Mrs. 
Freshfield Dyke’s governess is a position of unusual independence, 
everyone is happy under their roof; in fact the Freshfields are 
the easiest people i in the world, and the last to make a person fee! 
her position.” 

“Then why leave them—it is not as if you had a home. 
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Perhaps,” a horrid suspicion crossing his mind, “ perhaps you are 
going to a new one of your own, to be its light and joy; perhaps 
some happy individual ——” 

“ No, no,” cried the young lady. 

“Who worships the very ——” said Percy, continuing. 

‘No, no, not THAT,” interrupted the young girl, with a vivid 
blush. “I have no home of my own, [ am an orphan, quite alone 
in the world. My aunt does not care for me, nevertheless I am 
going back to her.” 

‘Poor, dear girl!” murmured Percy. “ Oh, Miss Bincks, come to 
my sachher, why should she not be a real mother to you in time— 
I mean, it might be so when you know me better. Listen, I am 
in a merchant’s office, in London, as foreign corresponding clerk ; 
he gives me four hundred a year, he proposes some day sending 
me to Hamburg as a Co.—think of that! Could you live, dear, on 
four hundred a-year?—wouldn’t it be better than governessing 
and bothering with teaching children? I’d do my best to mate 

“Oh, Mr. Perey!” for he had taken her hand, and she did 
not withdraw it. At that moment the loud, pleasant voice of the 
Vicar resounded through the garden, calling, ‘ Percy.” 

The young lady snatched her hand away, and ran up the nut- 
walk, but only to encounter the Rev. William Robinson himself, 
whom she wished to avoid.’ “Whatever is the matter?” exclaimed 
that gentleman. 

“Tt is so very cold, Mr. Robinson,” replied the young lady, 
much confused. 

“ Hum—ah!” said Mr. Robinson, at that moment catching 
sight of Percy at the other end of the walk. ‘“‘T didn’t know you 
were acquainted with Percy Horsley ?’ 

‘* He came to luncheon at Updow n last Monday ; please let me 
pass, Mr. Robinson.” 

* Oh, oh!” said the Vicar, “ very well, I see.” The young lady 
then proceeded to the house, and to her room, where she remained 
a sufficient timte to compose herself. She then ordered a very 
strong cup of tea, which she carried with her own hands to the 
bedside of her suffering friend, Mrs. Robinson, who was lying 
down with the headache. You may imagine that the poor lady 
did not look very closely at the young friend when she took the 
cup from her hand, or she would have remarked her usually pale 
pensive face flushed with happiness. 

“1 have been walking in the garden with Mr. Perey Horsley, 
dear,” she said, hesitatingly ; “do you know him well! ,* 

“ Very well.” 

“Is he not very nice—very kind ?” 

Something in her tone then caused Mrs. Robinson to raise her 
eyes to her young friend’s face, what she read there will be seen 
by her answer. 

‘He is nice, he is good, he is an affectionate son to the best of 
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mothers. My dear Emily, you could not do better.” And Mrs. 
Robinson laid her aching head on the pillow again. 

As for Perey, the Vicar found him unusually distrait, so fa 
from speaking of the young lady visitor, it seemed to the Vicar 
that he eluded the subject. Once he remarked that Miss Bincks, 
Mrs. Freshfield Dyke’s governess, was a most charming girl. a 
which Mr. Robinson replied as coolly as had Mrs. Horsley, * Do 
you think so ?” 

*¢ So superior, and intelligent.” 

“] think she’s clever, but too worldly.” <A very unsatisfactory 
reply to a wooer of limited income. 

Percy never had any secrets from his mother, and that evening 
he informed her that he had, in her name, invited a visitor who 
he hoped would remain for ever. Naturally Mrs. Horsley wished 
to be informed who was to be her future daughter-in-law, and 
when Percy hesitatingly said it was a young lady at present on a 
visit to the vic arage, she broke into such poeans and congratula- 
tions of joy and thanksgiving as to perfectly astonish her son. 

“IT did not think you seemed 80 particularly to admire he) 
when I spoke of her a few days ago,” he said. 

“TI do not think you named her to me, my dear,” sald the 
County’s Agent. “What, not Miss Bincks, the governess ?’ 

Mrs. Horsley gave a scream. ‘“ Miss Bincks, the governess 
why, surely she’s not visiting at the vicarage! I know Miss 
Ashton is there, daughter of General Sir John Ashton, who died 
last year on his voyage home from India. He left his daughte ri 
fortune of forty thousand pounds !’ 

Poor Percy’s distress was great on hearing what would have 
been to most young men good tidings indeed. He was agitated 
and dejected. Asa poor governess, an orphan and alone, he would 
have made her his wife, and worked for her for ever; but now, in 
addition to her sweetness and beauty, finding her to be an heiress 
and in a position of life superior to his own, he collapsed, and his 
heart sank within him. He wrote her a very pretty modest letter, 
imploring forgiveness for his presumption, and explaining the 
mistake he had made, being under the false impression that the 
dashing, rather fast young lady was the late General’s daughter, 
and the plainly attired one, in deep mourning to be Mrs. 
Freshfield Dyke’s governess. He added, that though he blamed 
himself very much, he should never forget her, and if she desired 
him to keep away from her presence in future, he would obey he 
—would even leave Upminster at once, should she wish it, in order 
to atone for his error—he merely asked her to send him word to 
go—and he would go. 

A tiny note was speedily brought in reply to poor Percy’s 
despairing letter; it only contained one word, which was ‘“ Come.” 


JESSIE MACLEOD. 
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OR, “BY PASSIONS ROCKED.” 
A Novel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PHYLLIS,” ““ MRS. GEOFFREY, ETC. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“Time tries the troth in everything.” 
Thomas Tusser. 
THE voice comes to her distinctly across the sward, browned by 
winter’s frown, and over the evergreens that sway and rustle behind 
her back. 

‘Shall [ answer ?” says Dulce to herself, half uncertainly ; and 
then she hesitates, and then belies the old ad: ige because she is 
not lost, but decides on maintaining a discreet silence. If he 
comes, she tells herself, he will only “talk, talk, TALK!” and, at 
his baat. he is tiresome; and then he worries so that really ” 
becomes a burden with him near. And the day, though cold, 
bright and frosty and delicious, and all it should be at ~ uaieaal 
time, and when one is wrapped in furs one doesn’t feel the cold, 
and she really means to enjoy herself with her book, and new—— 

* Dulce!” comes the voice again, only nearer this time, and 
even more pathetic in its anxiety, and Dulce moves uneasily. 
Perhaps, after all, she ought to answer. Has she not promised 
many things. Shall she answer or not, or 

This time her hesitation avails her nothing; a step can be heard 
dangerously close, and then a figure comes up to her very back 
and peers through the thick hedge of evergreens, and finally 
Stephen makes his way through them and stands before her. 

He is flushed and half angry. He is uncertain how to translate 
the extreme unconcern with which she hails him. Did she hear 
him call, or did she not ? That isthe question. And Stephen very 
properly feels that more than the fate of a nation depends upon 
the solution of this mystery. 

“Oh! here you are at last,” he says, in a distinctly aggrieved 
tone. “I have been calling you for the last hour. Didn’t you 
hear me ?” 

When one has been straining one’s lungs in a vain endeavour 
to be heard by a beloved object, one naturally magnifies five 
minutes into an hour. 
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Dulce stares at him in a bewildered fashion. Her manner, 
indeed, considering all things, is perfect. 

6 W. hy didn’t you answer me ?” asks Mr. Gower, feeling himse!|! 
justified i in throwing some indignation into this speech. 

“ Were you calling me?” she asks, with the utmost innocence, 
letting her large eyes rest calmly upon his, and bravely suppress- 
ing the smile that is dying to betray her; “really ? How was it 
I didn’t hear you? I was sitting here all the time. These ever- 
greens must be thick! Do you know I am horribly afraid I shal! 
grow deaf in my old age, because there are moments even now 
such, for example, as the present—when I cannot bring myself | 
hear anything.’ 

This last remark contains more in it than appears to Mr. Gower. 

* Yet only last night,” he says, resentfully, “you told me it 
would be dangerous to whisper secrets near you to another, as you 
had the best ears in the world.” 

“Did I say all that ? Well, perhaps I am troublesome in that 
way sometimes,” says Miss Blount, shifting her tactics without 
quiver. ‘Just now,” glancing at a volume that lies upon her lap, 
“1 daresay it was the book that engrossed my attention ; I quit: 
lose myself in a subject when it is as interesting as this one is,” 
with another glance at the dark bound volume on her knee. 

Gower stoops and reads the title of the book that had come 
between him and the thoughts of his beloved. He reads it aloud, 
slowly and with grim meaning—-* Notes on Tasmanian Cattle ! 
It sounds enthralling,” he says, with bitter irony. 

“Yes, doesn’t it,’ says Miss Blount, with such unbounded 
audacity, and with such a charming laugh as instantly scatters al! 
clouds. “You must know I adore cattle, especially Tasmanian 
cattle.” As a mere matter of fact she had brought out this oo 
by mistake, thinking it was one of George Eliot’s, because of 
cover, and had not opened it until now. ‘Come and sit “ re 
beside me,” she says, sweetly, bent on making up for her forme: 
ungraciousness, “ I have been so dull all the morning, and you 
wouldn’t come and talk to me. So unfeeling of you.” 

“Much you care whether | come to talk to you or not,” says 
Mr. Gower, with a last foolish attempt at temper. This foolish 
attempt makes Miss Blount at once aware that the day is he 
own. 

‘You may sit on the edge of my gown,” she says, generously 
she herself is sitting on a garden-chair made for one, that carefull) 
preserves her from all damp arising from the moist, wintry grass ; 
“on the very edge, please. Yes, just there,” shaking out he 
skirts ; “I can’t bear people close to me, it gives me a creepy-creep) 
feel. Do you know it ?” 

Mr. Gower shakes his head emphatically. No, he does not 
know the creepy-creepy feel. 

*“* Besides,” goes on Dulce, confidentially, “one can see the 
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person one is conversing with so much better at a little distance. 
Don’t you agree with me ?” 

“Don’t I always agree with you?” says Mr. Gower, gloomily. 

“ Well then, don’t look so disconte nted, it makes me think you 
are only answering me as you think I want to be answered, and no 
woman could stand that.” 

Silence. The short day is already coming to a close. A bitter 
wind has sprung from the east and is now flitting with icy ardour 
over grass and streamlet ; ; through the bare branches of the trees, 
too it flies, creating music of a mournful kind as it rushes onwards. 
* “ Last night [ dreamt of you,” says Stephen at last. 

‘And what of me?” asks she, bending slightly down over him, 
as he lies at her feet in his favourite position. 

“This one great thing: I dreamt that you loved me. _ | 
flattered myself in my dreams, did I not ?” says Gower, with an 
affectation of unconcern that does not disguise the fear that is 
consuming him lest some day he shall prove his dream untrue. 

Dulce laughs. 

“Now what is love, I will thee tell, 


It is the fountain and the well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell,” 


quotes she, gays with a quick, trembling blush. 

“JT expect some fellows do all the repentance,” says Stephen, 
moodily. Then, with a sudden accession of animation born of 
despair, he says, “ Dulce, once for all, tell me if you can care for me 
even a little.” He has taken her hand—of course her right hand on 
which a ring is—and is clasping it in the most energetic manner. 
The ring has a sharp diamond in it, and consequently the pressure 
creates pain. She bears it, however, like a Cranmer. 

“7 don’t think even my angelic temper would stand a cross- 
examination on such a day as this,” she says, with a slight frown ; 
it might be slighter but for the diamond. “ Besides, I have made 
answer to that question a thousand times. Did I not, indeed, 
answer it in the most satisfactory manner of all when I promised 
to marry you?” 

“Yes, you promised to marry me, I know that, but when ?” 
asks he, quickly. “ Up to this you have always declined to name 
any particular date.” 

* Naturally,” says Miss Blount, calmly . “Tm not even dreaming 
of being married yet, why should 1? I should hate it.” 

“Oh! if you would hate it,” says Stephen, stiffly. 

“Yes, hate it,” repeats she, undauntedly. “Why, indeed, 
should we be married for years. I am quite happy, aren’t you ?” 

No answer. Then very severely: “ Aren’t you?” 

“ Yes, of course,” says Mr. Gower, but in a tone that belies his 
words. 

“ Just so,” says Dulce, “then let us continue happy. I am 
sure all these past months [ have been utterly content.” 
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* You mean ever since Roger’s departure ?” asks he, eagerly. 
“Yes; principally, I suppose because of his departure.” 

There is a good deal of unnecessary warmth in this speech. Ye' 

the flush has faded from her cheeks now, and she is looking down 

towards the sea with a little set expression round her usually 
mobile lips. 

“We are happy now, but why should we not be even happier i! 
we were married ?” asks Stephen, presently, trying to read he 
averted face. 

“Why? Who can answer that ?” exclaims she, turning her { 
inland again, with a little saucy smile. Her thoughts of a 
moment since are determinately put out of sight, “resolutels 
banished. “You surely don’t believe at this time of day that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush? That is old-world 
rubbish! Take my word for it, that teo birds in the hand do not 
come up to even one sweet, provoking, unattainable bird in th 
bush ! ” 

She has risen, and is now standing before him, as she says this. 
with her hands clasping each other behind her head, and her bod, 
well thrown back. Perhaps she does not know how charming he) 
figure appears in this position. Perhaps she does. She is smiling 
down at Gower in a half defiant, wholly tantalising fashion, and } 
as like the “ sweet, provoking, unattainable bird” as ever she can 
be. 

Rising slowly to his feet, Gower goes up to her, and, as is his 
lawful right, encircles her bonnie round waist with his arm. 

“T don’t know about the bird,” he says, “ but this I do know, 
that in my eyes you are worth two of anything in all this wide 
world.” 

His tone is so full of feeling, so replete with real, unaffected 
earnestness and affection that she is honestly touched. She even 
suffers his arm to embrace her (for the time being) and turns he: 
eyes upon him kindly enough. | 

“How fond you are of me, ’ she says, regretfully. ‘Too fond. 
I am not worth it.” Then, in a curious tone, “ How strange it is 
that you should love me so dearly when Roger actually dislik 
me!” 

“You are always thinking of your cousin,” exclaims he, with a 
quick frown. “ He seems never very far from your thoughts.’ 

“ How can I help that,” says Dulce, with an atteript at lightne Ss 
“it is so difficult to rid the mind of a distasteful subject.” 

“ And,” eagerly —“ it is a distasteful subject ? You are reall) 
glad your engagement with him is at an end ?” 

“Of course [ am glad,” says Miss Blount, impatiently; “ why 
should I be otherwise? How often have you told me yourseli 
that he and I were unsuited to each other—and how many times 
have you reminded me of his unbearable temper! I hope,” with 
passionate energy, “I shall never see him again!” 
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“Let us forget him,” says Gower, gently—*‘ there are plenty of 
other things to discuss besides hima. For one thing, let me tell 
you this—that though we have been engaged for a long time now, 


you have never once kissed me.” 


‘ Yes—and don’t you know why ?” asks Miss Blount, sweetly, 
and with all the air of one who is about to impart the most agree- 
able intelligence— Can’t you guess? It is because I think 
kissing a mistake. Not only a mistake, but a positive bétise. It 
commonizes everything, and—and—is really death to sentiment in 
my opinion.” 

“Death to it ?—an aid to it, I should say,” says Mr. Gower, 
bluntly. 

“Should you? I am sure experience will prove you wrong,” 
says Dulce, suavely, “and at all events I hate being kissed ! 

“Do you? Yet twice I saw you let your cousin kiss you,’ 
says Stephen, gloomily. 

‘“ And see what came of it,” retorts she, quickly. “He got— 
that is—we both got tired of each other. And then we quarrelled 
—we were always quarrelling, it seems to me now—and then he 
—that is, we bot grew to hate each other, and that of course 
ended everything. I really think,” says Miss Blount, with sup- 
pressed passion, “I am the one girl in the world he cordially 
dislikes and despises. He almost told me so before—before we 
parted !” 

“ Just like him, unmannerly beast!” says Mr. Gower, with deep 
disgust. 

“It was just as well we found it all out in time,” says Dulce, 
with a short, but heavily-drawn sigh—probably, let us hope 50, 
at least—one of intense relief, ‘“ because he was really tiresome in 
most ways.’ 

“T rather think so; I’m sure I wonder how you put up with 
him for so long,” says Gower, contemptuously. 

“Force of habit, I suppose. He was always in the way when 
he wasn’t wanted. And—and—and the other thing,” says Miss 
Blount, broadly, who wants to say ‘vice versa,’ but can’t remember 
it at this moment. 

‘Never knew when to hold his tongue,” says Stephe n, who isa 
rather silent man; “ never met such a beggar to talk.” 

‘*¢ And so headstrong,” says Dulce, pettishly. 

“ Altogether, I think he is about the greatest ass I ever met in 
my life,” says Mr. Gower, with touching conviction, and out of 
the innocence of his heart. 

“Ts he?” asks Dulce, with a sudden and most unexpected 
change of tone. A frown darkens the fairface. Is it that she is 
looking back with horror upon the time when she was engaged to 
this ass,” or is it “You have met a good many, no 
doubt ?” 

“Well, a considerable few in my time,” replies he. “But I 
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must say I never saw a_ poorer specimen of his kind—and 
his name, too, such an insane thing. Reminds one of that 
romping old English dance and nothing else. Why on earth 
couldn’t the fellow get a respectable name like any othe 
fellow.” 

This is all so fearfully absurd, that at any other time, and 
under any other circumstances it would have moved Dulce to 
laughter. 

“Isn't the name, Roger, respectable ?” asks she, sweetly, as 
though desirous of information. 

“Oh, well, it’s respectable enough, | suppose ; or at least it is 
hideous enough for that or any thing.” 

“ Must a thing be hideous to be respectable ?” asks she again, 
turning her lovely face, crowned with the sunburnt hair, full on 
his. 

“ You don’t undersand ine,” he says, with some confusion. ‘| 
was only saying what an ugly name Dare has.” 

“ Now, do you think so?” wonders Miss Blount, dreamily, ‘| 
don’t. I can’t endure my cousin, as you know, but I really think 
his name very pretty, quite the prettiest I know, even,” innocently, 
‘prettier than Stephen!” 

“Tm sorry I can’t agree with you,” says Stephen, stiffly. 

Miss Blount, with her fingers interlaced, is watching him 
furtively, a little petulant expression in her eyes. 

“It seems to me you think more of your absent cousin than o! 
—of any one in the world,” says Gower, sullenly. Fear of what 
her answer may be has induc ed him to leave his own name out of 
the question altogether. 

“As I told you before, one always thinks most of what is 
unpleasing to one.” 

“ Oh, I daresay!” says Mr. Gower. 

“I don't think | quite understand you. What do you mean by 
that ?” asks she, with suspicious sweetness. 

“ Dulce,” says Stephen, miserably, “ say you hate Roger.” 

“TI have often said it. I detest him. Why,” with a sudden 
touch of passion, “do you make me repeat it over and over again / 
WwW my do you make me think of him at all ?” 

“T don’t know,” sadly. “It is madness on my part, I think ; 
and yet I believe I have no real cause to fear him. He is so 
utterly unworthy of you. He has behaved so badly to you from 
first to last.” 

“What you say is all too true,” says Dulce, calmly ; then, with 
most suspicious gentleness, and a smile that is all ‘ sweetness and 
light,’ “ sould you mind removing your arm from my waist. Ii 
makes me feel faint. Thanks, so much.” 

After this silence again reigns. Several minutes go by and 
nothing can be heard save the soughing of the rising wind, and 
the turbulent rushing of the stream below. Dulce is turning the 
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rings round and round upon her pretty fingers, Stephen is looking 
out to sea with a brow as black as thunder, or any of the great 
gaunt rocks far out to the west, that are frowning down upon the 
unconscious ocean. 

Presently something — perhaps it is remorse—strikes upon 
Dulce’s heart and softens her. She goes nearer to him and slips 
one small, perfect hand through his arm, she even presses his arm 
to her softly, kindly, with a view to restoring its owner to good 
temper. 

This advance on her part has the desired effect. Stephen 
forgets there is such a thing as a sea, and, taking up the little, 
penitent hand, presses it tenderly to his lips. 

‘“ Now, do not let us be disagreeable any more,” says Dulce, 
prettily. ‘Let us try to remember what we were talking about 
before we began to discuss Roger.” 

Mr. Gower grasps his chance. 

“7 was saying that though we h: ave been engaged now for some 
time you have never once kissed me,” he says , hopefully, 

“ And would you,” reproachfully, “after all I have said, risk the 
chance of making me, perhaps, hate you too? I have told you 
how I detest being kissed, yet now you would argue the point. 
Oh, Stephen! is this your vaunted love ? ” 

“But it is a curious view you take of it, isn’t it, darling ?” 
suggests Gower, humbly, “to say a kiss would raise hatred in 
your breast. I am perfectly certain it would only make me love 
you MORE!” 

“Then you could love me more ?” with frowning reproach. 

“No, no! I didn’t mean that, only——” 

‘‘T must say [am greatly disappointed in you,” says Miss Blount, 
with lowered eyes. “I shouldn’t have believed it of you. Well, 
as you are bent on rushing on your fate, I'll tell you what I will 
do.” 

“What?” he turns to her, a look of eager expectancy upon his 
face. Is she going to prove kind at last ? 

“ Sometime,” begins she, demurely, “no doubt I shall marry 
you—sometime, that is, in the coming century—and then, when 
the time is finally arranged, just the very morning of our marriage, 
you shall kiss me, not before. That will prevent our having time 
to quarrel and part.” 

‘Do you mean to tell me,” indignantly, “ you have made up 
your mind never to kiss me until we are married ? ” 

‘* Until the morning of our marriage,” corrects she. 

* You might as well say never!” exclaims Gower, very justly 
incensed. 

“T will, if you like,” retorts she, with the utmost bonhomie. 

“ It is getting too cold for you to stay out any longer,” says 
Stephen, with great dignity; “come, let us return to the 
house.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
“°Tis impossible to love and be wise.” 
THEY return. The early winter night has fallen, and in the 
smaller drawing-room the curtains are already drawn, and though 
no lamps are lit, a sweet, chattering, gossiping fire sheds a radiance 
round that betrays all things to the view. 

As Dulce enters the room everyone says, “ Well, Dulce,” in 
the pleasantest way possible, and makes way for her, but Miss 
Blount goes into the shade and sits there in a singularly silent 
fashion. 

Sir Mark, noting her mood, feels within him a lazy desire 
to go to her and break the unusual taciturnity that surrounds 
her. 

“ Why so mute, fair maid?” he asks, dropping into a chair near 
hers. 

“ Am I mute ?” she asks in her turn, thereby betraying the fact 
that she has been very far from them in her inmost thoughts. 

“ Rather,” says Sir Mark ; “ would you think me rude if I asked 
the subject of your waking dreams ?” 

“No; I was merely thinking what an unsatisfactory place this 
world is.” She says this slowly, turning her large eyes somewhat 
wistfully on his. If she likes anyone on earth honestly it is Mark 
Gore. 

“ What a morbid speech,” returns he. ‘Do you want a foot- 
stool, or a cup of tea, or what? Evidently something has made 
the whole world grey to you. And I can’t even agree with you, | 
think this present world an uncommonly good old place, all things 
considered. Rough on us now and then, but quite possible.” 

“¢ You are happy,” she says. 

“And you ?”—he lets his keen eyes seek hers—“of what can 
you complain? You seem one of fortune’s favourites. Have you 
not got as your most devoted slave the man of your heart ?” 

“I suppose so.” There is a thorough lack of enthusiasm in he: 
tone that irritates him. He puts the end of his moustache into 
his mouth and chews it slowly, a certain sign that he is both 
grieved and annoyed. Then he changes his glass from his right 
eye to his left, after all which he feels better for the moment. 

** And besides,” he says, with a valiant determination to follow 
his cross examination to its bitter end, “you have successfully 
got rid of the man you hate. I refer to Roger.” 

‘“‘T suppose so.” Just the same answer, in just the same tone. 

Sir Mark is plainly indignant. Perhaps he had hoped to see her 


betray some emotion on the mention of her cousin’s name, but if 


so he is disappointed. 
“You grow apathetic,” he says, somewhat sharply. “Soon you 
will care for nothing. A bad trick for any girl to learn.” 


“T have learned that trick already. I care for very little now ? ” 
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says Dulce, in a perfectly even tone. Her hands, lying in her lap, 
are without motion. Her eyelids are without a tremor. “ And 
yet she is not heartless,” says Sir Mark to himself, reflectively. 
“IT suppose she is only acting for my special henefit, and though 
it is rather a good performance it is of no earthly use, as I can see 
right through her.” 

Nevertheless he is angry with her, and presently rising, he goes 
away from her to where Dicky Browne is holding high revelry 
amongst his friends. 

Dicky has only just arrived. He has been absent all day, and 
is now being questioned—desired to give an account of himself 
and his time ever since breakfast-time. 

“Tt is something new to be asked where I have been,” says 
Mr. Browne, who also thinks it will be as new as it is nice for 
him to take the aggrieved tone and go in heavily on the ill-used 
tack. 

“Never mind that,” says Julia; “tell us only—where have you 
veen ?” 

“Well really, 1 hardly quite know,” says Dicky, delightfully 
vague as usual. ‘ Round about the place, don’t you know.” 

‘But you must remember where ? ” 

“ As a rule,” says Mr. Browne, meditatively, “I come and go, 
and no account is taken of my wanderings. To-night all is 
different, now Iam put under a cross-examination that reduces 
me to despair. This is unfair; it is cruel. If you would always 
act thus it would be gratifying, but to get up an interest in me 
on rare occasions such as the present is, to say the least of it, 
embarrassing. I am half an orphan, some of you might be a 
father tome sometimes.” 

“So we will, Dicky, in a body,” says Mark Gore, cheerfully. 

“] like that,” says Portia, langhing. “Instead of looking after 
you, Dicky, I vutnes think we want some one to look after ws.’ 

“ Well, I'll do that with pleasure,” says Mr. Browne. “It is m 
highest ambition. To be allowed to look after you has been the 
dream of my life for months : 


«“«Thy elder brother I would be, 
Thy father, anything to thee! 
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“ By-the-bye, Dicky, where is your father now?” asks Stephen 
Gower, who is leaning against the mantel-piece in Dulce’s,vicinity, 
but not quite close to her. Ill-temper, called dignity, forbids his 
nearer approach to his goddess. 

“ Down South,” says Dicky. “ Not in Carolina, exactly, but in 
Devon. It does remind one of the ten little nigger boys, doesn’t 
it?” Then he begins, with a quite uncalled for amount ‘of energy, 
**Kight little nigger boys travelling in Devon, one overslept hisself, 
and then there were sev en, ” and would probably have continued 
the dismal ditty up to the bitter end, but that Sir Mark calls him 
up sharp. 
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“ Never mind the niggers,” he says, “ tell us about your father. 
Where is he now?” 

“Down at the old place, cursing his fate, no doubt. By-the- 
bye, talking of my ancestral home, I wish some day you would al! 
come and put in a month there. Will you?” 

“We will,” says Julia, directly. Julia is always ready to go 
anywhere, childr en and all, at a moment’s notice. 

“Ts it a nice place, Dicky ?” asks Sir Mark, cautiously. 

“No, it isn’t,” says Mr. Browne; “not now, you know. I hear 
it used to be; ; ‘but there’s no believing old people, they lie like 
fun. Tl get it settled up for all of you, if you'll promise to come, 
but just at present it isn’t much. It is an odd old place, all doors 
and dust, and rats, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ That’s nothing,” says Gower. ‘“ Anything else against it ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” replies Dicky, gloomily. “It smells, I 
think.” 

“ Smells, good gracious, of what ?” asks Julia. 

“ Bones!” says Mr. Browne, mysteriously. ‘ Dead bones!” 

“What sort of bones?” asks Portia, starting into life, and 
really growing a little pale even beneath the crimson glare of the 
pine logs. 

“ Human bones ?” says Dicky, growing more gloomy as he says 
this, and marks with rapture the impression it makes upon his 
audience. “It reminds one of graves, and sarcophaguses, and 
cemeteries, and horrid things that rustle in coffin cloths, and mop 
and mow in corners. But if you will come I will make you al! 
heartily welcome.” 

‘Thank you. No, I don’t think [’ll come,” says Julia, casting 
an uneasy glance behind her; the recesses of the room are but 
dimly lit, and appear ghostlike, highly suggestive of things 
uncanny from where she sits. ‘ Dicky,” pathetically, not to say 
affrightedly, ‘ you have told us plenty about your horrid old house : 
don’t tell us any more.” 

‘“‘ There isn’t any more to tell,” says Dicky, who is quite content 
with his success so far. 

‘You haven’t yet told us where you were all day,” says Portia, 
lowering her fan to look at him. 

“In the village for the most part—I dote on the village—inter- 
viewing the school and the children. Mr. Redmond got hold 
of me, and took me in to see the infants. It was your class I saw, 
I think, Dulce ; it was so uncommonly badly behaved.” 

Dulce, in her dark corner, gives no sign that she has heard this 
gracious speech. 

“1 don’t think much of your schoolmaster either,” goes on 
Mr. Browne, unabashed. “His French, I should say, is not 
his strong point. Perhaps he speaks it ‘after the scole of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe,’ for certainly ‘Frenche of Paris, is to him 
unknowe?’” 
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“7 shouldn’t think one would look for foreign languages from 
a village schoolmaster,” says Sir Mark, lazily. 

“T didv’t look for it, my good fellow, he absolutely showered it 
upon me ; and in the oddest fashion. I confess I didn’t understand 
him. He has evidently a trick of colouring his conversation with 
fine words—a trick beyond me.” 

‘““What did he say to you, Dicky ?” asks Julia, whose curiosity is 
excited. 

“He told mea story,” says Mr. Browne; “I'll tell it again to 
you now, if you like, but I don’t suppose you will like, because, 
as I said before, I don’t understand it myself. It was hardly a 
story either, it was more a diatribe about his assistant.” 

“Peter Greene ?” 

“Ye—es. This objectionable young man’s name was Peter, 
though, if the schoolmaster is to be believed, he isn’t green. 
‘Sir,’ said he to me, ‘that Peter is a bad lot;—no worse. He 
can teach the Latin, and the Greek, and the astronomy, fust-class ; 
but as for probity or truth, or honest dealin’s of any sort, he is au 
revoir !’ What on earth did he mean ?” says Mr. Browne, turning 
a face, bright with innocence, upon the group that surrounds the 
fire. | 

‘To-morrow will be Christmas Day,” says the Boodie, suddenly. 
She is lying, as usual, full length upon the hearthrug, with her chin 
sunk between both her palms, and her eyes fixed upon the fire. 
This remark she addresses apparently to a glowing cinder. “I 
wonder if I shall get many presents,” she says, “and if they will 
be things to love.” 

“‘ How sweet it is to study the simplicity, the lack of mercenary 
thought in the little child,” says Dicky, regarding her with ad- 
miration ; “ now this dear Boodie of ours would quite as soon have 
an ugly present as a pretty one; she thinks only of the affection 
that instigated the giver of it.” 

“TI do not,” says the Boodie, stoutly, “and I’d hate an ugly 
present ;” then, with a sudden change of tone, “have you any- 
thing for me ?” 

“ Darling!” murmurs Julia, with mild reproof. 

“Certainly not,” says Mr. Browne, promptly; “I want you to 
love me for myself alone !” 

“ Really nothing ?” persists the Boodie, as if unable to credit 
her senses. 

“ Really nothing.” 

“Then what did you go to London for last week ?” demands the 
irate Boodie, with rising and totally unsuppressed indignation. 

This question fills Mr. Browne with much secret amusement. 

“There have been rare occasions,” he says, mildly, “on which 
I have gone to town to do a few other things besides purchasing 
gifts for you.” 

“T never heard anything so mean,” says the Boodie, alluding 
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to his unprofitable visit to the metropolis, “I wouldn’t "—with 
the finest, the most withering disgust—* have believed it of a 
And let me tell you this, Dicky Browne, I'll take very good care 
don’t give you the present I have been keeping for you for a aie 
week ; and by-and-bye, when you hear what it is, you will be 
sorrier than ever you were in your life.” 

This awful speech she delivers with the greatest gusto. Mr. 
Browne, without a moment’s hesitation, flings himself upon 
his knees before her in an attitude suggestive of the dires' 
despair. 

“ Oh, don’t do me out of my Christmas-box,” he entreats, tear- 
fully ; “I know what your gifts are like, and I would not miss 
one for any earthly consideration. My lovely Boodie! reconsider 
your words. I will give you a present to-morrow” (already the 
biggest doll in Christendom is in her nurse’s possession, with 
strict injunctions to let her have it, with his love and a kiss, the 
first thing in the morning); “ Tl do anything, if you will only 
bestow upon me the priceless treasure at which you have dark!) 
hinted.” 

“ Well, we'll see,” returns the Boodie, in a reserved tone; after 
which Mr. Browne once more returns to his seat and his senses. 

But, unfortunately, the Boodie has not yet quite finished all 
she has to say. Rolling her little, lithe body over until she rests 
upon her back, and letting her arms fall behind her sunny head in 
one of her graceful, kittenish ways, she says, pathetically, 

“ Oh, how I wish Roger was here! He always was good to us, 
wasn’t he, Pussy ?” to her sister, who is striving hard to ruin her 
sight by stringing glass beads in the flickering firelight. ‘| 
wonder where he is now!” 

As Roger Dare’s name has been tabooed amongst them of late, 
this direct and open allusion to him falls like a thunderbolt in 
their midst. 

Nobody says anything. Nobody does anything. Only in one 
dark corner, where the light does not penetrate, one white hand 
closes nervously upon another, and the owner of both draws her 
breath hurriedly. 

Dicky Browne is the first to recover himself. He comes to the 
rescue with the most praiseworthy nonchalance. 

“ Didn’t you hear about him?” he asks the Boodie, in a tone 
replete with melancholy. ‘He travelled too far, his hankering 
after savages was as extraordinary as it was dangerous; in his 
case it has been fatal. One lovely morning, when the sun was 
shining, and all the world was alight with smiles, they caught 
him. It was breakfast hour, and they were hungry ; therefore, 
they ate him (it is their playful habit), nicely fried in tomato 
sauce.” 

At this doleful tale, Jacky, who is lying about in some other 
corner, explodes merrily, Pussy following suit; but the Boodie, 
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who is plainly annoyed at this frivolous allusion to her favourite, 
maintains her gravity and her dignity at the same time. 

“ Nobody would eat Roger,” she says. 

“Why not? Like ‘ the boy, Billie,’ he is still ‘y oung and tender.’” 

“Nobody would be unkind to Roger,” persists the Boodie, 
unmoved. ‘ And besides, when he was going away he told me he 
would be back on New Year’s Day, and Roger never told a lie.” 

“¢ He will return, I know him well,” quotes Mr. Browne. 

This quotation is thrown away upon the Boodie. 

“Yes, he will,” she says, in all good faith. ‘ He will be here, I 
know, to-morrow week. I am going to keep the present I have for 
him until then. I’m afraid I won’t be able to keep it any longer,” 
says the Boodie, regretfully ; ‘‘ because——” 

She hesitates. 

“Because it wouldn’t let you. I know what it is, it is choco- 
late creams,” says Dicky Browne, making this unlucky speech 
triumphantly. 

It is toomuch! The bare mention of these sweetmeats, fraught 
as they are to her with bitterest memories, awake a long slumber- 
ing grief within Dulce’s breast. Fretted by her interview with 
Stephen; sore at heart because of the child’s persistent allusion 
to her absent cousin, this last stab, this mention of the curious 
cause of their parting, quite overcomes her. 

Putting up her hands to her face, she rises precipitately to her 
feet, and then, unable to control herself, bursts into tears. 

“Dulce! what is it?” exclaims Portia, going quickly to her, 
and encircling her with her arms. Stephen, too, makes a step 
forward, and then stops abruptly. 

“It is nothing—nothing,” sobs Dulce, struggling with her 
emotion ; and then, finding the conflict vain, and that grief has 
fairly conquered her, she lays down her arms, and clinging to 
Portia, whispers audibly, with all the unreasoning sorrow of a tired 
child, * J want Roger.” 

Even as she makes it, the enormity of her confession comes 
home to her, and terrifies her. Without daring to cast a glance at 
Stephen, who is standing rigid and white as death against the 
mantel-piece, she slips out of Portia’s arms and escapes from the 
room. 

Another awkward pause ensues. Decidedly this Christmas Eve 
is not a successful one. To tell the truth, everyone is very much 
frightened, and is wondering secretly how Stephen will take it. 
When the silence has become positively unbearable, Sir Mark 
rises to the situation. 

“That is just like Dulce,” he says-—and really the amount of 
feigned amusement he throws into his tone is worthy of all ad- 
miration ; ; though to be quite honest I must confess it imposes 
upon nobody— “when she is out of spirits she invariably asks 
for somebody on whom she is in the habit of venting her spleen. 
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Poor Roger! he is well out of it to-night, I think. We have all 
noticed, have we not,” turning, with abject entreaty in his eyes, 
to every one in the room except Stephen, “that Dulce has been 
very much depressed during the last hour ?” 

“ Yes, we have all noticed that,” says Portia, hurriedly, coming 
nobly to his assistance. 

Dicky Browne, stooping towards her, whispers, softly : 


: ‘Quoth Hudibras—‘ It is in vain, 


I see, to argue ’gainst the grain !’” 

“T don’t understand,” says Portia; just because she doesn’t 
want to. 

“Don’t you ?—well, you ought. Can’t you see that, in spite of 
her determination to hate Roger, she loves him a thousand times 
better than that fellow over there ?—and I’m very glad of it,” 
winds up Dicky, viciously, who has always sorely missed Roger, 
and, though when with him quarrelled from dawn to dewy eve, 
he still looks upon him as the one friend in the world to whom 
his soul cleaveth. 

“ Yes, I, too, have noticed her curious silence. Who could have 
vexed her? Was it you, Stephen?” asks Julia, who is as clever 
as Dicky at always saying the wrong thing. 

“ Not that I am aware of,” replies Gower, haughtily. Calling 
to mind his late conversation with his betrothed, he naturally 
looks upon himself as the aggrieved party. All she had said then, 
her coldness, her petulance—worse than all, her indifference—is 
still fresh with him, and rankles within his brgast. Coming a 
little more into the ruddy light of the fire, he says, slowly, ad- 
dressing Portia, 

“* As—as Miss Blount seems rather upset about something, | 
think I shall not stay to dinner to-night. Will you excuse me to 
her?” 

“Oh, do stay!” says Portia, uncertain how to act. She says 
this, too, in spite of a pronounced prod from Dicky Browne, who 
is plainly desirous of increasing the rupture between Stephen and 
Dulce. May not such a rupture reinstate Roger upon his former 
throne? Oddly enough, Dicky, who has no more perspicacit) 
than an owl, has arranged within himself that Roger would be as 
glad to renew his old relations with Dulce as she would be to 
renew hers with him. 

“There are other things that will take me home to-night, 
irrespective of Dulce,” says Stephen, smiling upon Portia, and 
telling his lie valiantly. ‘Good night, Miss Vibart.” 

And then he bids adieu to the others, quite composedly, though 
his brain is on fire with jealousy, not even omitting the children. 
Sir Mark and Dicky, feeling some vague compassion for him, 
with him to the hall door, and there, having bidden him a hear 
farewell, send him on his way. 

*5 give you my word,” says Dicky Browne, confidentially, 
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detaining Sir Mark forcibly, “we haven’t had a happy day since 
she engaged herself to Gower; I mean, since Roger’s departure. 
Look here, Gore, it is my opinion she doesn’t care that for him,” 
with an emphatic and very eloquent snap of his fingers. 

“For once in my life, Dicky, I entirely agree with you,” says 
Sir Mark, gloomily. 


(70 be continued.) 





SONNET. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


WHEN through the rain some bird upon the wing 
Sends forth a cry along the lone lost way, 
Deep in far woods, ’mid green leaves nestling, 
Haply a nightingale sends back her lay ; 
So sped my call to you upon a day, 
Your heart in sweetest language answering. 
This tune another age loves, sad not gay, 
Piercing the soul ; behold you straightway sing. 


Could it be you? So young, so fair, and yet 
You talk of knowing sadness and regret ; 
What if my heart, too, owns a hurtful sore ? 


To love at all’s unwise. Ah! who shall get 
Again for us Ophelia’s garland, set 
By lonely waters on some unknown shore ? 











HAUNTED HEARTS. 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 
PART I. 

CHAPTER I, 


THE morning was dawning slowly and dully on the fine old 
Elizabethan pile of Langbourne Manor. It was the day before 
Christmas; but, although everything around bore the bald, 
dreary aspect of winter, there was no snow on the ground, no 
biting frost in the air; the season was a moist and misty one. 

Stillness seemed to prevail through the whole house at that 
early hour of the winter’s day. But a door opened in the deserted 
drawing-room, which was now almost in total darkness, a male 
form passed stealthily along towards a window reaching to the 
ground; and as this personage unfastened the shutters and threw 
them back, the dim light showed the figure of a tall young man, 
blue-eyed, fair, and apparently well built. He was wrapped, 
however, in a heavy overcoat, and his hat was on his head. 

The French window opened on a large conservatory, from which 
a tepid air steamed into the drawing-room, as the young man 
entered it and began plucking a few of the brightest and choicest 
flowers. Whilst he was thus engaged another figure appeared at 
the now open door of the drawing-room; but it was that of » 
female, young and buxom, in the smart dress of an upper servant. 
She took one step forward, with the evident intention of watching 
the young man ; then as he turned his head in the conservatory, 
she drew back to conceal herself. The object of her evident 
interest returned to the drawing-room «with the flowers, and 
carefully placed them in a vase which stood on a small, elegant 
table, bearing the stamp of more modern taste than the handsome, 
but heavy and somewhat old-fashioned furniture of the room, and 
denoting, by its basket of coloured ribs and worsteds, its piece of 
picturesque embroidery, and its choicely-bound volume of poetry, 
that it was generally appropriated by some female occupant of the 
Manor House. 

The young man smiled as he arranged the flowers in the vase, 
then shook his head, and sighed deeply and sadly, then smiled 
again with a hopeful smile, which better befitted his handsome, 
genial, fair face; after a while he turned away and _ hurried 
through the conservatory, the outer window-door of which opened 
on a wide terrace, whence a broad flight of steps descended into 


the park. 
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As the young man passed on, the female flitted rapidly 
through the drawing-room and conservatory, and, hastily adjusting 
a handkerchief over her head, cautiously watched him from the 
terrace as he turned rapidly to the right below, and was lost 
to sight among the lauristinas of the plantations. She was 
evidently curious and interested in the young man’s movements. 
», He must be going to the station to catch the early train for 
London,” was her thought ; “what can he be after ? what does it 
all mean ?” 

As she thus stood, she became aware of the tread of a stealthy 
step beneath the terrace, a man was following on the track of the 
individual who had just disappeared among the plantations, and 
had raised a gun as if to fire on him. The woman screamed— 

‘* For Heaven’s sake don’t fire!” she cried to the man below. 
“ Hold your hand, Hoskins ; you don’t know what you are doing ; 
don’t, Mr. Gamekeeper—don't ! ” 

“Hollo! is that you, Mrs. Harris?” said the gamekeeper, 
looking up. ‘ What the deuce do you mean? Here’s a fellow 
prowling about the house and the grounds at this unnatural 
hour. What can he be but a poacher, or a robber? and | was 
only a-going to give him a scare like, not pepper him. Yes! 
there he is, crossing the paddock now.” And the gun was raised 
again. 

“For Heaven’s sake stop!” screamed the excited abigail again, 
leaning over the balustrade. “It is no poacher—it is no robber— 
I know who it is.” 

“Who is it, then,” growled Hoskins, “ going about so suspi- 
cious-like ?” 

Mrs. Harris vouchsafed no answer. 

“So! a sweetheart! eh, my girl?” laughed the gamekeeper. 

“No; he is no sweetheart,” replied Mrs. Harris, somewhat 
indignantly ; then, with a rather doubtful sigh, she added, “ not 
exactly a sweetheart.” 

‘Well! who was it*then ? ” 

Still no answer. 

Suddenly Mrs. Harris screamed violently. The arm of a man, 
who had come stealthily behind her, was passed round her waist. 

“Tf she won’t tell, I will,” said the man, who was dressed in the 
morning jacket of a valet; “it was Wilfred Poynings.” 

Mrs. Harris tore herself away from the man’s arm angrily. 

‘¢ And what business has Mr. Donce, Sir Heathcote’s valet, to come 
spying and prying about in this manner?” she cried, in scornful 
tones. 

** And what business has Mrs. Harris, Lady Bellairs’s maid, to 
come prying and spying about here so early ?” retorted the valet, 
with an equally successful sneer. 

**] have no call to give any answer to Mr. Donce,” said Harris, 
tossing her headimperiously ; “ he is not my master, or my mistress 
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either, for the matter of that, to come a-questioning me in this 
way.” 

“ But he chooses to take the right for all that,” persisted 
Donce. 

“Snap away, my turtles,” laughed the gamekeeper be low. 
“ Bill and coo at your ease. It’s no business of mine now,” and 
he wandered off in the direction of the park. 

Harris flounced through the conservatory into the drawing- 
room, and was about to quit her fellow-servant without heeding 
him further, when he seized her somewhat roughly by the arm. 

“¢ One word, ma’am,” he cried; “ you had better be aware that 
I have my eyes open, and am up to all your little doings. | say 
Wilfred Poynings sneak out of the house, and I saw you follow 
and watch him.” 

“Oh! the horrid story,” cried Mrs. Harris. 

“True as gospel!” affirmed Donce. “ Look here, Harris,” he 
continued, “it is no use your carrying on this game.” 

“ What game are you alluding to?” sneered the maiden, sitting 
down in an arm-chair, as if determined to have it out with the 
valet, and folding her arms defiantly before him. 

» That conceited young upstart, Wilfred Poynings, is not for the 
likes of you,” pursued Donce, bitterly. ‘ You had better all along 
have taken up with me, who’ve been a-courting of you this many 
a day, instead of sniffling after that make-believe gentleman, who 
is a mere nobody at the best.” —* 

“None of your nasty depreciations, sir,” cried Mrs. Harris, 
with her fine dark eyes flashing, and her arms folded still more 
tightly before her. “ Mr. Wilfred Poynings isa good young man, 
I'd have you to know, and no conceited upstart; and no nobody.’ 

“Isn’t he, though, ?” laughed the valet, bitterly. “And what is 
he then, if not a nobody ? Why, he’s nothing but a menial’s son ! 
What was old Poynings, his father, I should like to know? Why, 
servant to our master, Sir Heathcote Langbourne, and no better 
than me, if so good.” 

“Qld Poynings was a fine old soldier,” retorted the lady’s maid, 
proudly, “ and he saved Sir Heathcote’s life in India, and Sir Heath- 
cote treated him as a friend and no menial, as you dare to say, you 
scurrilous—— and was not Mr. Wilfred brought up along with Sin 
Heathcote’s own son, young Mr. Vivian, quite as his equal, and 
quite as a young gentleman ; and aren’t they fast friends and like 
two brothers together? and isn’t ene just as well educated and 
pleasant mannered as the other? and Wilfred Poynings may have 
no fortune without being the worse for that—and——” 

Mrs. Harris was fairly gasping for breath, when the valet cut 
in: 

*“ But that don’t make him any better than an upstart, and a 
presuming stuck-up fellow.” 

“It’s only because you are envious of him, that you say such 
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nasty things,” sneered Mrs. Harris; ‘and I abominate such mean 
ways.” 

“No such thing,” retorted Donce; “it’s only because I hate all 
dirty stuckupishness ; and it does rile a fellow to see you spooning 
on him as you do.” 

‘Spooning !—what do you mean, sir?” screamed the lady’s 
maid, springing up, indignantly. |“ Spooning indeed! I scorn the 
imputation.” 

“ And a-following him wherever he goes.” 

“If I was a-taking the morning air, quite promiscuously, as he 
left the house, that’s no spooning, you horrid man !” 

“Oh, indeed! only taking the morning air; ha! ha! ha!” 
laughed Donce, sarcastically. ‘ But it’s no go your running after 
him. He has a hankering after Miss Alice—nothing less than 
master’s niece—the presumptuous young scamp! It’s no go, I tell 
you.” 

Mrs. Harris evidently winced under this insinuation, but she 
rallied sufficiently to say, with some firmness, “ You are another 
story-teller—that’s what you are: It is all a tarrididdle.” 

“Oh, is it?” laughed the valet. ‘He doesn’t spoon on Miss 
Alice, does he? Then I should like to know who put these 
flowers in the vase on Miss Alice’s table,” he continued, going to 
the table on which the flowers had been lately arranged, and 
taking them out without much ceremony. 

‘¢ Mr. Vivian, her cousin, no doubt,” said Harris. 

‘* No such thing,” retorted Donce; “ Mr.Vivian has not been up 
yet. The flowers are still as fresh as fresh. No one could have put 
them there but that fellow, Wilfred Poynings, as he went out,” and 
he pushed ‘the flowers back into the vase. ‘“ And, by the way, 
what could the young vagabond be doing, sneaking out of the 
house so early, and making for the railway station, it would seem ? 
Such mysterious and secret goings on can be for no good.” 

“ They can’t be for no harm,” replied Harris, angrily. ‘“ He’s a 
good young man, and an honest.” 

“1 don’t trust his mean ways,” cried Donce. Then, changing 
his tone, he added, “‘ Give him up, you foolish girl; you'd better 
put the young scamp out of your head, and have me.” 

“1 wouldn’t if there were not another man in the world, and 
I were to die an old maid,” screamed the girl, making towards the 
door. 

“You'll repent of this, Harris,” shouted the angry valet. 

‘You'll do me a harm, I suppose; you are spiteful enough, I 
know; but I defy you,” and she disappeared in a whirlwind 
of scorn. 

“I may do a harm to somebody,” growled the rejected man. 

For some time silence still reigned in the interior of Lang- 
bourne Manor House; but now the household was astir; house- 
maids invaded the rooms; and the eyes of the mansion were 
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opened on all sides to the light of day. The drawing-room had 
been scarcely duly and tidily arranged, when another tall, well- 
built young man entered. He too moved quickly through the 
conservatory, and made his way to the terrace, whence he looked 
over the plantation, in the direction already taken by Wilfred 
Poynings. He was evidently agitated and uneasy, and his every 
movement and gesture betrayed an uncontrollable impatience. 
He paced up and down the terrace, unmindful of the chill of 
the damp winter mist, although his head was bare. He even 
flung back his dark hair from his handsome face with a feverish 
gesture of his hand, apparently courting the bleak air as a refresh- 
ing influence to his fevered forehead. At times he clenched 
his hands, at times he laughed, but somewhat wildly. Presently 
appeared Mr. Donce; and the young man started as he saw him. 

“What is it?” he said, nervously. 

“Sir Heathcote is down, Mr. Vivian,” said the valet, with a 
soft obsequiousness, which contrasted strangely with the voice 
and tone he had lately used towards his fellow-servant. ‘ He 
is in the breakfast-room, and has expressed a wish to see you 
immediately.” 

Vivian started again. 

“ Well! well! tell him Iam coming,” he said, impatiently ; and 
then, sweeping his hand again over his brow, and gasping as if for 
air, he slowly followed the valet. 


CHaPTeR II. 


THE breakfast room of Langbourne Manor, although somewhat 
old-fashioned in its style, was cosy and comfortable enough, and 
looked cheery and pleasant on that dim morning of the Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Sir Heathcote Langbourne was seated in an arm-chair by the 
fire, and seemed deep in thought as the young man entered the 
room. He was a handsome old man, but with something of the 
ecareworn look of an invalid; indeed, he had seen severe service 
in India, where he had been, more than once, dangerousl) 
wounded, and inight be supposed to be somewhat shattered in 
constitution. 

*‘ Vivian,” he said, as the young man appeared, “I am glad you 
are down before the others; for 1 wanted to see you, and have a 
few words with you alone.” 

Vivian looked at him with a troubled and embarrassed air. 

“Why don’t you give me your hand, boy ?” said Sir Heathcote, 
with asmile. The son took hishand. “Do you think Iam going 
to give youa paternal lecture? Nosuch thing.” 

Vivian’s face brightened as he still held his father’s hand. 
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“Look you, my boy,” said the father, kindly, still clasping his 
hand, “all I want is your confidence. Your manner has been 
somewhat strange of late. I could not help observing it, although 
Iam no spy on you. You are evidently not happy; you are uneasy 
in your mind.” 

‘* You are mistaken, father. There is nothing,” replied the 
young man, but in an evident tone of embarrassment, as he with- 
drew his hand and turned away. 

“ Vivian, my boy,” continued Sir Heathcote, “1 am not accusing 
you. The most I can say is, that you have been foolishly extra- 
vagant of late. And this fault may be easily amended. But 
rumours have reached my ears; rumours which I cannot and 
will not believe ; they would break my heart were they true.” 

“ What rumours % ?” cried Vivian, turning suddenly to his father. 

‘That you have taken to gambling at your club, and gambling 
heavily. But I won’t think it. The knowledge of that would 
make me too unhappy. Tell me that this story is not true.” 

“It is not true!” replied the son, rather pettishly, as he walked 
away towards a window, and drummed with his fingers on the 
panes. 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Sir Heathcote, with a sigh of relief. 
Then, after a pause, he called, “Vivian! ” 

The young man did not stir from his post at the window. 

“ Vivian,” pursued his father, “if you have anything to say to 
me, speak out! You know you may have the most implicit trust 
in my paternal love.” 

Vivian Langbourne turned slowly and advanced towards his 
father, as if about to address him. But he hesitated; his courage 
seemed to fail him; and, sitting down on the Sexther side of the 
breakfast table, he put his head between his hands. 

“Well, well ! as you wish!” said his father with a sigh. 

There was a painful pause. Sir Heathcote presently rose, and 
leaned on the opposite side of the table to his son. 

“ Well, my boy, you know best what is for your own happiness, 
I suppose,” he said, softly. “ But it would be far pleasanter to me, 
if I could see you quietly settled down to a more reputable life— 
well married, in fact.” 

Vivian looked up eagerly. “Yes, you are right,” he said. 
* You are right. Happiness in love might redeem me from many 
errors ! I feel myself capable of better things,” he continued, rising 
and coming round to his father. “ Guided by the hand ‘of the 
woman I love, I might be another man.” 

* You are in love then?” asked Sir Heathcote, fondly. 

“And you did not know it?” pursued Vivian, placing his hand 
caressingly on his father’s shoulder. “You have not guessed 
that I have long loved my cousin Alice, ardently, passionately ?” 

« Alice! Alice !” repeated the old man, “I never dreamed of 
this; I had other views for her.” This was said with a bitter sigh. 
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“But so be it, if the girl loves you too, I shall be happy. Your 
possible regeneration, my boy, by your love for Alice, is too great 
a prize that I should harbour other thoughts.” But he sighe d 
again, and returned to his seat at the fire. 

“Poor Wilfred!” he murmured as if unconsciously. 

‘What is the matter with Wilfred, father?” said Vivian, hastily. 

“ Nothing, nothing!” replied Sir Heathcote. “I only was 
wishing you had taken example by him; he has always been 
steady.” 

“Oh! I know your preference for Wilfred, ” said his son, good- 
temperedly ; “ but | don’t blame you, my dear father; Wilfred 
deserves all your friendship and attachment, but you know how 
partial to him Iam myself. I don’t envy him your affection, father.” 

“ Where is Wilfred ?” asked Sir Heathcote, after a pause. “ He 
is generally an early riser: and I have not seen him yet.” 

‘Wilfred! I don’t know where he is, I have no idea,” answered 
Vivian, hurriedly. 

At this moment Donce entered the room with the post bag. 

“Mr. Wilfred, Sir Heathcote ?” he said, with an unmistakable 
sneer of malicious intent on his face, as he surrendered the post 
bag to his master, “ oh! he has started for London by the earliest 
train.” 

“Wilfred started for London!” said Sir Heathcote, with 
evident surprise. “ Why, I have heard nothing of this. What's he 
about ? Do you know ,Vivian ?” 

“T know nothing of Wilfred’s movements,” answered the young 
man, turning away. 

“It’s mighty strange!” said Mr. Donce, the valet, half aloud, 
rubbing his hands with a satisfied air. 

“Eh? what?” said Sir Heathcote, looking up at the man. Mr. 
Donce left the room shaking his head mysteriously. 

Sir Heathcote opened the post bag with his private key, selected 
his own letters, distributed some others on the breakfast table, 
and tossed two over to his son. 

“ There are your letters ; they don’t seem pleasant ones, my boy,” 
he said, good-temperedly, “for they have a hungry dunnish 
look about them.” 

His laugh subsided into a sigh, as Vivian took the letters up 
with a troubled look, and went with them to the window. 

While both the men remained silent occupied, with their letters, 
a noise of silken rustling, a very frou-frow of some gorgeous and 
voluminous female attire, sounded in the hall. The door opened, 
and a woman’s form swept into the room with a strange and in- 
congruous mixture of puffiness and would-be majesty. It was 
that of a middle-aged lady, dressed out in all the exuberance of 
finery, which was barely possible in a morning costume. She had 
probably been beautiful once on a time, in earlier years ; but a 
tendency to obesity had somewhat marred her symmetry of form. 
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Her fair hair, with its excess of knots and curls at the back of her 
head, and its fluffy exuberance in front, had too evidently been 
artificially aided by artistic adjuncts. The bloom on her smooth 
cheek, and the whiteness of her full fleshed bosom both told a 
tale of a pretty woman’s reluctance to forego charms which had 
once been, but were no longer. 

“Well, brother!” said this gorgeous apparition, whom Sir 
Heathcote had only greeted with a familiar nod, “are those 
your manners now-a-days? There was a time, and itis not long 
ago, when every male being, on the entrance of Lady Bellairs into 
a room, would have been at her feet.” 

Sir Heathcote rose. 

“ And Vi ivian, too! I declare he’s as bad as you, brother ! Come 
here, sir,” and she held out a fat white hand, over w hich the nephew 
was obliged to bow with a kiss. 

“Ah! I see I shall have to take you all in hand again, and 
train you into devotion to fair woman. There, go away, Vivian ; 
you utterly want spirit and grace in your bow. Ah! the young 
men of the day have awfully degenerated. In my time a gentle- 
man had the manners and the mien of—of— well, a fine gentleman ; 
but now-a-days, you young fellows are careless slovens, with 
about as much manners as a pack of bears.” 

Lady Bellairs seated herself by the fire with an air of infinite 
dignity, mixed with scorn, as she spoke. “ Ah! yes,” she continued, 
“things are dreadfully changed. Now, in my time——” 

“You seem to forget, Fanny,” interrupted Sir Heathcote, “ that 
those days were very long ago; andthe world has had time to turn 
round very considerably since then.” 

“So long ago! What do you mean, brother?” cried the lady, 
with an air of outraged feeling. 

“¢] mean what I say,” pursued Sir Heathcote, laughing. ‘ Now, 
if you will be pleased to remember that you were born in the 
year——” 

** Don’t talk nonsense, brother,” broke in Lady Bellairs. “ You 
must be aware that I speak of times when I was a child, a mere 
child, when men were polite, and did not attempt to insinuate 
disagreeable allusions. Now cease your indecorous banter, and tell 
me how am I looking this morning.” 

“Divinely, of course,” answered her brother, between a growl and 
a laugh. 

“Yet I feel a little languid to-day,” pursued Lady Bellairs, 
heedless of the irony implied in her brother’s tone. “I have 
slept ill; I never look well in the mor ning; not that I am merely 
a candle-light beauty, oh no! But in evening dress I shine most 
—especially when I ee all my beantaral family diamonds on.” 

“Oh! those famous diamonds! Shall we never hear the last-of 
them ? ’ growled Sir Heathcote to himself. 

“Now, brother,” began my lady again after a pause, in which 
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she had been patting the ground with her little fat foot, “ you 
must be aware I am far from material; indeed, it is well known 
that I am rather ethereal in my nature. But I must own I want 
my breakfast, and you are keeping me waiting half-starved such 
an unconscionable time.” 

“Of course,” laughed her brother, “ you can’t sustain fainting 
nature on your wonderful diamonds. Is dissolution so very 
near?” 

How unfeeling you are,” cried the sister, acrimoniously. “You 
are always saying something spiteful. But here comes break fas' 
at last to stop your mouth, [ am glad to say.” 

Mr. Donce had entered, with a footman bearing all the 
necessary preparations for the family breakfast. 

“ And where is Alice, I wonder. One can never teach that gir! 
the courtesies of punctuality.” 

“ Miss Alice is in the drawing-room,” said Donce, with a 
peculiar smile. 

Alice Bellairs entered the room as her mother spoke, but paid no 
heed to the complaint of that imperious lady, who took her to task 
with the air of the Grand Monarque, when he uttered his famous 
reproof to the punctual courtier: “ Monsieur, vous avez failli di 
me faire attendre.” 

Alice Bellairs was a beautiful girl, although not in the style of 
her once beautiful mother, as indeed she was frequently told ‘ 
that self-asserting lady. Her hair was brown, her eyes were o! 
a dark grey, which, shrouded as they were by long, heavy lashes, 
had almost a blackish tinge. Her finely modelled face wore a 
pensive grace of expression utterly unlike the bolder air of he) 
mother; there was deep feeling evidenced in this expression, 
almost approaching to melancholy, although her girlish mind could 
be joyous too, when its sunlight flitted over her face ; her figure 
was tall, but without stiffness. In every movement of her body 
there was a slightly undulating grace, which was intensely 
captivating. 

On entering the room Alice was arranging some flowers in the 
front of her dress with a doubtful and yet pleased expression ; 
and Mr. Donce, as he watched her movements, nodded his head 
and smiled, with a satisfied air, as though he would have said, 
**So—so! I wasn’t so far wrong in that quarter.” 

“Brother! brother!” said Lady Bellairs, as the party sat 
down to table, “do you allow that extravagant girl to despoil your 
conservatory of your rarest flowers? And for what purpose too ? 
To make herself a heart-bouquet at this early hour of the day. Ii 
is out of place-—it is preposterous. Why don’t you tell her you 
mind on the subject, and scold her well ? ” 

Sir Heathcote only looked at Alice, and smiled kindly; and 
Alice smiled in return; so did Mr. Donce, as he left the room, 
with a knowing, evil smile. 

VOL. VII. AAAA 
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“Upon my word, you spoil that foolish girl, utterly,” snapped 
the mamma, as she attacked a succulent cutlet. 

From the moment Alice had entered the room, the manner of 
Vivian Langbourne had wholly changed; his air of trouble and 
embarrassment had vanished from his face; he sat by his fair 
cousin’s side, looking at her with sparkling eyes, and engaging 
her in animated conversation ; whilst Alice answered him, in 
sprightly fashion, with the nonchalant air of a bantering sister. 
There was certainly nothing in her manner to him which had not 
the air of an unconcerned girl, whese heart was “ fancy-free,” at 
least as far as regarded the man who was lavishing on her such 
marked attention; only from time to time, she turned her head 
towards the door, as if expecting the entrance of somebody who 
did not come. Lady Bellairs, meanwhile, was indulging in one of 
her usual diatribes on the degeneracy of the age, to the patient, 
long suffering Sir Heathcote. 

Breakfast was over. Sir Heathcote retired to his study; 
Wilfred declared he must. have a stroll and a smoke in the park. 
Alice, who had entered the drawing-room, followed by Lady 
Bellairs, was moving towards the conservatory, when her mother 
called her back: 

“ Alice! Alice! I won’t have you going out on to that horrid 
terrace. This wintry morning air is the worst thing in the world 
for a complexion so unstable as yours is”—bher own complexion 
was certainly stable enough just then—“ besides catching your 
death of cold. And I want to talk to you seriously, very seriously, 
if you will but listen to me for once in a while. Come to my 
boudoir; we shall be undisturbed there, and out of all 
draughts.” 

Alice made a reluctant, slightly pouting movement of her lips, 
but followed her mother upstairs to the room appropriated to the 
private use of Lady Bellairs by her brother’s liberality, and 
adjoining her bedroom, a small room, in which fashionable ladies’ 
dresses had to be very adroitly manceuvred so as not to bring to 
grief the Japanese vases and groups of Dresden china shepherds 
and shepherdesses with which it was crammed in every available 
or unavailable space, so as scarcely to leave room for the profuse 
blue satin hangings, trimmed with lace, which were displayed on 
all sides. 

“Now, Alice! no levity, if you please,” said Lady Bellairs, 
seating herself majestically, and looking severely at her daughter, 
who was humming a little tune to herself, as she play ed with the 
flowers in her bosom. “Sit down and behave yourself!’ 

Alice sat down with her hands clasped before her demurely. 

“ Will that do, please, mamma ?” she said, slyly. 

“Don’t be a fool, cnild!” was the response she obtained. “ But 
a fool you always will be, I fear, and, I am sorry to say, your 
conduct lately has been most. foolish.” 
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“As how, mamma ?” 

“~ mean in your manner with that Wilfred Poynings.” 
Alice now looked serious. ‘ One would actually think you were 
flirting with him. And I don’t like it! I won’t have it.” 

‘- Flirting, agepe '” stammered Alice. 

“Yes, flirting! I suppose you understand the word. You must 
be aware that the young fellow isa mere nobody. Through the 
absurd indulgence, I may say culpable infatuation, of my ie! 
misguided brother, who seems to have some ridiculous kind ot 
gratitude to his father, who is dead and gone, he has received an 
education far above his station, and Mr. Wilfred Poynings con- 
sequently gives himself all the airs of a gentleman. A gentleman, 
forsooth! the son of a common soldier.” 

“ But, mamma,” began Alice, whose colour had rapidly risen on 
her cheeks, “ I am sure r 

“ Don’t interrupt me, child!” said Lady Bellairs ; “ I know what 
I am talking about. He ought to have been kept in his place! 
Indeed, I look on the attachment of my poor brother, and my 
nephew too, as a perfect disgrace to the family !” 

“ But, mamma,” commenced Alice again, somewhat hotly. 

“1 must request you to be silent whilst I am speaking. I don’t 
know what’s come to young people nowadays! Their want of 
manners is perfectly atrocious! Listen to me. I will not suppose 
that there can be anything serious in your familiarity with the 
fellow; the idea were too preposterous; he is not a creature to be 
thought of by any decent girl, without any fortune, without any 
decided career! It’s absolutely ridiculous!” and Lady Bellairs 
laughed disdainfully. 

“T can assure you, mamma, that you exaggerate greatly,” said the 
daughter, again attempting to stem the torrent of her mother’s 
disdain. 

‘“* How dare you say that I exaggerate; you don’t know what 
you are talking about; you know nothing of the world; but, 
thank Heaven! I have experience, I acquired it very young; | 
have the savoir faire, which is requisite for the battle of life ; 
and I can supply your lamentable deficiencies. Don’t interrupt 
me, child; what I have to sayis serious and important. The fact 
is—I would willingly have concealed it, but I can no longer— | 
am ruined.” 

“What?” cried Alice, with less expression of surprise and horror 
than was evidently expected of her. “What? with all your 
savoir faire?” 

“Tam ruined! [am deeply in debt! But if I am out at elbows, 
as the vulgar phrase goes, it is not owing to any personal ex- 
travagance on my part ; everything has been lavished on you.” 

“On me?” cried Alice, with a laugh. 


“ Yes; on your education, and—and—well your dressmaker’s 
bills have been awful.” 
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“Mine?” laughed Alice. “Mine! I always thought, mamma, 
that you——” 

“Leave me out of the question, I beg of you,” said her mother, 
imperiously; ‘the lamentable fact remains the same: I am deeply 
in debt; my banker’s account is fearfully overdrawn; my widow’s 
dowry is gone; you are a pauper, my child! a pauper!” and Lady 
Bellairs put her delicate lace handkerchief to her tearless eyes in 
such fashion as not to disturb her complexion. 

‘“ But what can do?” said Alice, still unconvinced. 

“T can tell you what you can do,” said Lady Bellairs, looking up, 
and suddenly subsiding from her pathetic mood. “My brother 
will do nothing for me.” 

“But does he not receive us as members of the family ? ” 

“(Gives us the run of the house, I suppose you mean; what’s 
that? In truth, I have nothing left but my diamonds, my family 
diamonds, and from them I can never part, most inestimable 
souvenirs of my days of triumph and success in the world. 
Never! never! Youask what youcando. There is but one string 
to your bow, my child; your only chance lies in your marrying your 
cousin Vivian, and thus securing the Langbourne property in the 
family.” 

“But I don’t care for Vivian,” cried Alice, now fully aroused ; 
“that is, not as a husband. He’s a very good fellow, and I like 
him as a sort of brother, but I don’t love him—never can love him.” 

“] must again repeat that you are a fool, child,” pursued her 
mother, derisively. “ What has love to do with it? You must 
marry your cousin Vivian.” 

* But if I don’t——” 

“Nonsense! You will have to conform to my wish in this 
matter. You must encourage him; I am sure he likes you; but 
you are always snubbing him and chaffing him, as the young men 
have it nowadays; and your conduct in this respect is simply 
abominable; and this must be amended at once. And I forbid 
you talking to that Wilfred Poynings; I won’t have it; do you 
hear? I won’t have it.” 

Alice rose from her seat and walked to the window. She knew 
that all remonstrance was vain at such a juncture. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOWEVER enamoured Vivian Langbourne might have been of his 
cousin, he seemed to have no eagerness on that morning to seek 
her society. He wandered on the terrace smoking his cigar, and 
then hurried down into the park and paced backwards and forwards 
in obvious impatience. Cigar succeeded cigar, but there seemed 
to be no soothing influence in the “fragrant weed.” The agitation 
and excitement of the smoker evidently increased as time ‘refused 
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to be thus whiled away. At length the distant sound of a whistle 
came with startling distinctness through the misty air, and Vivian 
moved hastily in the direction of the plantation which skirted 
the mansion. “ He surely will come by this train,” he said to 
himself; “he must know that I am on the rack.” 

He staggered like a drunken man as he hurried forward. His 
limbs seemed to fail him, and he sank down on a stone bench, 
supporting his head between his hands, and rocked himself to and 
fro. His thoughts were tumultuous and confused, and scudded 
through his brain like drifting thunder clouds, more after the 
manner of dreams than settled and consecutive reflections. “Should 
my father ever know,” they ran as they flitted by, “or Alice—dear 
Alice-—so good, so pensive, would hate me, and her hate would 
kill me. Oh, that past—that past! could I but redeem it still ! 
Is this remorse? No, no, remorse would drive me mad—yes | 
I feel sometimes as if my brain were giving way under the pressure 
of the fearful thoughts that weigh on it so heavily. Am I really 
going mad?” With this thought Vivian uttered a loud shrie k, 
and started up. ‘“ But this is folly!” he said to himself, ‘1 must 
not, I will not give way.” 

Suddenly, he listened; yes, surely they were steps he heard on 
the plantation. As he paused with his hands pressed to his heart 
and to his head, Wilfred Poynings appeared at a turn of the 
plantations. 

“Come at last!” stammered Vivian as he staggered forward 
to meet him. “Tell me! tell me, my dear friend! have you 
succeeded ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Wilfred unbuttoning his coat, and taking a 
pocket book from his breast pocket ; “ there is the money.” 

“ Vivian clutched the pocket book greedily. ‘ Thank heaven !” 
he cried; “I am sav ed; and my honour may still be preserved 
My easeter’! yes! my honour!” and he laughed a wild laugh, 
and turning to his companion, added: “Do you know what my) 
honour is ? ” 

“ Come, be composed,” said his friend, placing his hand affection- 
ately on the excited man’s shoulder ; “ you are overstrained in your 
fancies ; there is no need for this strange excitement.” 

““No need, no need?” cried Vivian; “ you little know—— 

Wilfred started and knit his brow, as if a painful thought had 
crossed his mind. ‘ Pardon me,” he said, hesitatingly ; “ pardon 
me my foolish question, but are you sure it is all right ?” 

“ All right? of course it is all right,” laughed Vivian. 

“And she knows ?” continued his companion, slowly, and in a 
doubtful tone. 

“Of course she knows all; it was of her own free will. Why 
these strange scruples ? Why do you doubt me ?” 

“IT do not doubt you,” replied Wilfred ; * I will not doubt. you ; it 
would be base in me; it would be far worse could I do so . I who 
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owe all to your father’s bounty, and to your friendship,” and he 
clasped Vivian’s hand. “ You know I would give my life for him 
and you ; that I would do anything to save your father’s heart a 
single pang of grief; that I would sacrifice my own honour that 
your honour might be intact. Could I doubt you, then? No, my 
dear friend; to doubt you were to doubt all that is good in the 
world, all I love and reverence.” 

Vivian’s whole frame shook with agitation; he sank back on 
the low bench, and, with averted head, wrung Wilfred’s hand 
convulsively. 

“Thank you, Wilfred !” he gasped forth at last ; “thank you for 


all you have done this morning; thank you for all you have 


just said;” then, springing up, he added hastily, “ We must not 


be seen together ; no one must suspect our little plot ;” and then 
he laughed, but his laugh was weird and strange. 

He staggered so much in his walk, as he moved towards the 
house, that Wilfred rushed after him. 

“You had better take my arm,” he said; “you are evidently 
ill. What is it?” 

Nothing—nothing,” responded Vivian, affecting an air of 
ease; “ but. my head is strange—confused ‘and giddy—this con- 
founded muggy we eather—that’s all! I shall be better soon. 
Now, I must se ond off this money at once ; there is not a moment to 
be lost.” 

Wilfred looked anxiously after his frie nd as he tottered up the 
terrace steps. “I don’t like his manner,” he thought to himself; 
“but I can understand his agitation and excite ment ; his 
gambling debts have been a fearful subject of distress to him, 
and the reaction of this unexpected relief has been more than he 


can bear. Poor Vivian, I fear he has but little strength of 
mind.” 


CHAPTER LY. 


Ir was with sunken head that Wilfred Poynings walked towards 
the house. As he paused below by the terrace steps, something 
fell and struck his hat; it was a flower, which he stooped and 
picked up. In looking upwards he saw the bright face of Alice 
Bellairs smiling down on him; he stared in evident but joyful 
surprise. She was leaning on the balustrades, with a shaw! passed 


lightly over her head and shoulders. 


ow hy, where have you been ?” said the sweet girl,in a low 
tone, every muftled whisper of which was clear to the sense as 
well as to the heart of the man below. “I have missed you. 
Why were you not at breakfast ? ” 

“T had pressing business in town,” was the reply of the lover, 
who still remained looking up, as if spell-bound. 

“Well, what then?” continued Alice, in a banteritig tone ; 
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“am I to play Anne Page to you, and ask Master Slender, will’t 
please your worship to come in, sir?” 

“And I must answer, I thank you, forsooth, heartily. I am very 
well.” 

“I pray you, sir, walk in,” continued Alice, laughing. 

“| faith, I'll eat nothing,” continued Wilfred, following up the 
banter; “I have breakfasted already.” 

“Now, I must go in,” pursued the young lady, hurrying 
away. | 

“No, no!” cried Wilfred, running up the terrace steps, “ don’t 
go, I entreat you;” then, as he reached her side, on the terrace, 
he added, in mild expostulation, “Can you never be serious ? ” 

“Oh, yes! I can be serious sometimes,” replied Alice ; “ and | 
ought to be just now; for I am sure I have been lectured enough 
by mamma this morning to make me serious for the rest of my 
life. But I don’t wish to be serious; Idon’t wish to look too 
seriously into my own—what shall I call it ?—inner consciousness.” 

“Why ?” said Wilfred, eagerly. 

“Who knows why?” continued the young lady, with a mock 
air of gravity; then, changing her tone, she added: “ But this is 
all nonsense! You mustn’t heed what I have said, or ask any 
absurd question ;” a pause, then, “but if you want me to be 
serious, | suppose you have something particular to say to me, what 
is it?” 

“ Well,” said Wilfred after some hesitation, “] have a great 
deal, which I would like to say, but when it comes to speaking 
out, I find I dare not.” 

‘Dare not ? ” 

“Well, you see,” stammered the would-be pleader for his love, 
“T owe all I enjoy in life to your uncle’s bounty; 1 would die 
rather than incur his displeasure. Gratitude to him must always 
be the leading spirit of my life, and were I to speak out, I. might 
offend my benefactor —betray his trust, and--and—” 

“And what?” said Alice, in a half-saucy, half-earnest tone. 
No answer. “ Well, then, if you have nothing to say, I have 
nothing to listen to, and it’s no good my remaining here. Perhaps 
you may have recov ered your powers of speech another day,” and 
she moved towards the house. Before she reached the conserva- 
tory, however, she turned and looked at the embarrassed young man, 
and, with an arch inviting look, said : “ Well ?” 

‘ ‘No; ; I cannot speak, > said W ilfred, with sunken head. 

“TI suppose then,” pursued Alice, taking the little — from 
her bosom, “as you can’t speak, you employ the language of 
flowers, or else, why did you leave these in my vase ?” 

66 I ? 9 

“ Oh, very well,” said the bright girl, affecting a pouting air 
“if it wasn’t you, no doubt it was my cousin Vivian ;” and she ran 
into the conservatory. 
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“No! no!” cried Wilfred, hurrying after her; “I will confess ; 
it was I who placed those flowers there. But do not—do not 
think me too presumptuous ” 

“IT don’t suppose I am called on to tell you my thoughts,” 
responded Alice, smiling, “since you refuse to tell me yours.’ 

“But you accept the flowers as a token of—of -- —” 

“JT don’t know,” hastily interposed the astitine 4 girl. ‘ Well, 
perhaps—but not all of them.” 

“ Not all; how? ” 

“T can’t, now; you have one already in your own possession,” and 
she pointed to the flower Wilfred had picked up, and which he now 
kissed with rapture. “Oh, if that’s the way in which you treat 
my flower, I am sorry I let it drop, and after all, it was only by 
accident ; good-bye!” 

But Wilfred seized her by the hand. 

“‘] can bear it no longer,” he exclaimed ; “the barriers of duty, 
gratitude, reason, are all borne down; I can no longer keep my 
secret ; Alice, I love you.” 

“ But that was no secret,” responded Alice, with a shy laugh; 
“no secret at least to me; I guessed it long ago.” 

“And you, Alice, you! you do not chide me! you do not turn 
away from me offended! Can I hope? Dare I hope? Ah! it is 
you who do not speak now; you have not one word to say to 
me!” 

“T may have a few words to say,” said Alice, as before ; ‘* Wilfred 
ear 

Before she could complete her phrase, the voice of Lady Bellairs 
rang in her ears, sharper and s “ Alice! Alice!” 
she was calling, from the staircase in the hall. 

‘* My mother’s voice; she seems very angry; she was already 
enraged with me this morning. Leave me now, Wilfred; I had 
rather she should not see you with me.” 

Wilfred seized her hand and kissed it, then hurried through 
the conservatory out of the house. 

“Alice! Alice!” was screamed without, and presently Lady 
Bellairs burst into the drawing-room, her cheeks flushed now 
with real colour, her eyes haggard, and her whole aspect wild and 
excited. 

“ Ah, there you are!” she cried; “there you are! They are 
yone ! they are gone! Have you seen them? Have you 

touched them ? Where are they? Good Heavens! where are 
they? Why don’t you speak, you perverse girl ?” 

“They! They! what do you mean, mamma ?” 

“My diamonds! they are gone—gone. I don’t know what 
prompted me to look at them. I had been speaking of them to 
your uncle this morning. The cabinet and casket had been 
opened by false keys; they were gone! stolen! stolen! my beautiful 
amily diamonds, my only treasure, my pride, my joy! gone! 
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disappeared! What do you know of them? Why don’t you 
speak ?” 

“T have not touched them ; I know nothing of them,” gasped 
forth her daughter; “but they cannot have been stolen, here, 
in this house ; it isimpossible ; they must have been mislaid! ” 

“ Mislaid!” said Lady Bellairs. ‘“ Do you mean to drive me 
mad? Is it possible I should have mislaid them? They are 
stolen, I tell you; my diamonds are stolen!” 

She seemed to have lost her head completely, for she shouted 
like a mad woman, “Thieves! fire! thieves!” 

“What does this mean? What’s the matter?” said Sir 
Heathcote, now entering the room. ‘“ Why your screams, sister, 
have alarmed the whole house. Are you ill ?” 

Lady Bellairs had flung herself down on a sofa in a strong 
hysterical state. With difficulty she controlled herself sufficiently 
to tell the tale to her brother, and he in turn insisted, to her 
great exasperation, on the impossibility of such an occurrence 
having taken place in the house. 

“But I tell you the diamonds are gone!” sobbed their distressed 
owner. “Do you want to tell me that I lie ?” 

“A robbery committed here! By whom,then? Whom do you 
accuse ?” stammered Sir Heathcote, in a tone of consternation 
mingled with doubt. 

“TI accuse all the world until 1 have found the thief,” cried 
Lady Bellairs, with sweeping inconsistency. 

Attracted, doubtless, by her loud voice, and fearing that 
the anger of Lady Bellairs might concern him and his love 
for her daughter, Wilfred now entered the room from the 
terrace. | 

Sir Heathcote explained to him the strange revelation which 
had been just made. Wilfred grew deadly pale. 

“ Stolen! her ladyship’s diamonds stolen!” he stammered. 
“No, no! they were not stolen.” Then, turning to Lady Bellairs, 
he said, with confidence, “ But your ladyship knew—you knevy 
all along——~” 

“Knew what, man?” cried Lady Bellairs, choking with 
indignation. ‘I know nothing but that my diamonds are stolen. 
How dare you contradict me, fellow ? ” 

“Stolen! and you did not know?” murmured Wilfred, low. 
He grew paler still, and seemed almost on the point of fainting ; 
but with the almost inaudible exclamation, “ Vivian! Vivian! ” 
he managed to stagger from the room. 

“Who can the culprit be? Where does the guilt lie?” said 
Sir Heathcote to himself. “I thought my servants honest, but 
they must be at once examined.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


SiR HEATHCOTE LANGBOURNE sat in his study, as his private room 
of business was called, like a man struck down by lightning. In 
his weak state of health the sudden blow had obviously prostrated 
him. He held his head between his hands, his elbows resting on 
the arms of his easy chair, as if a prey to cruel, though only half- 
formed suspicions and distracting doubts. It had been clear to 
him from the examination which had already taken place among 
the servants of the establishment, that no stranger had been 
within the walls of the Manor House, that there had been no 
infraction, no burglary ; Lady Bellairs’s jewel-case, as was evident 
from the scrutiny which had taken place, had been opened by a 
false key ; it was intact. The robbery must have been committed 
by an inmate of the house. It seemed impossible that it could 
have happened otherwise. These conclusions appeared lucid and 
clear to the mind of the afflicted man, but all the rest was chaos 
in his brain, and he felt that if he attempted to bring any 
arrangement into the confusion of his conjectures it must ‘result 
in a formation of monstrous growth. In letting in light on the 
darkness which enveloped all his thoughts, he almost feared to find 
a hideous spectre standing before him. 

A movement in the room roused him suddenly from his 
troubled thoughts. He raised his head. His son Vivian stood 
before him, pale and haggard. 

‘Ah, Vivian!” exclaimed Sir Heathcote, in a startled manner. 
“It is you. Ihad sent for you to ask you—” He paused to 
recover himself. 

“ Ask me what ?” stammered Vivian, evidently uneasy under 
his father’s abrupt address to him. 

* Whether anything has resulted from the enquiries which I 
requested you to make within and without the house ?” 

“ Nothing ! nothing ! ” replied his son, hurriedly. ‘ Nothing 
has turned up! All is mystery as yet.” 

The young man’s manner was so strange that the father, with a 
searching look, which was even severe, said, “ What’s the matter 
with you ?” 

“Ts it not natural that I should be excited, troubled, deeply 
annoyed by this strange affair?” was the evasive answer. “ By 
the way,” he resumed, with less confusion of manner, after a 
pause, during which his father still scrutinised him, “I have 
learned that Hoskins, the gamekeeper, early this morning saw a 
strange man, a robber maybe, lurking about the premises. ‘Should 
this have been the man who by 

“That fact has come to my knowledge,” interrupted Sir 
Heathcote. “But Donce has told me, that Harris, my sister’s 
maid, saw this individual, and declared she knew who it was. I 








must question the girl myself, and learn who the man whos 
conduct was so suspicious could have been.” 

“I will go to Harris myself,” said Vivian, hastily; “ interrogat 
her; learn the truth.” And he turned rapidly to leave t! 
room. 

“It is useless,” interposed his father. 
and I think I hear her coming.” 

As he spoke, Mrs. Harris, after knocking and waiting for th 
permissory “come in,” 
door, partially concealed among the bookshelves, and leading | 
the servants’ offices. 

“T wish to obtain some information from you, Harris,” sa 
Sir Heathcote, courteously; “please sit down! Donce, you m: 
leave the room ; I don’t want you.” 


“T have sent for h: 


“ But, Sir Heathcote—” commenced the valet, in an expostu 


lating tone. 

“Did you hear me, Donce?” said his master; “I don’t wai 
you.” 

Donce retired ; but, instead of slamming the small door behis 
him, as his feelings of outraged dignity would have prompted hi 
to do, he showed sufficient command of his temper to leave it co: 
veniently ajar. 

“Now, Harris,” said Sir Heathcote to the abigail, who faced hi 


on a chair, looking embarrassed and uneasy, almost with the air o 
a criminal in the dock, “I am told that, early this morning, you 


saw aman prowling about the house, and that you recognis 
him. I want you to tell me who this man was.” 

“ Prowling!” stammered Harris, disregarding the latter par' 
the Baronet’s address ; “ I never saw anybody prowling about | 
house. Tdon’t think I know whatthe word means.” 

“Never mind the word, girl ; answer me. Whowasthis man : 

“You see, sir, the morning was very misty,so misty that the: 
was no trusting one’s eyesight,” replied the maid, evasively. & 
was evidently unwilling to speak out. 

“Come! come!” pursued her interrogator, “your eyes a 


bright enough ; you don’t want to cast them down so. Look m« 
the face.” 


But as Harris raised her eyes in obedience to this command, 


she caught sight of Vivian, who was standing behind his fath: 


chair, with a finger to his lips, which was only removed to mak 


a warning sign to her to hold her tongue. Poor Harris was m« 
embarrassed than ever. . 

** Now tell me at once! Who was this man ? ” 

Harris looked from Sir Heathcote to Vivian in evident doubt 
to how to proceed ; her own feelings prompting her to hold h 
peace as to the identity of the man whom she had seen. 


harm to the object of her affections, and she was silent. 
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entered, followed by Donce, from a wid 


She had 
a sort of instinctive perception that her revelation might do som: 
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“1 must insist on your telling me all you know. Speak out !” 
said Sir Heathcote, imperiously. 

“ Well, sir; I can’t say for sure!” were the words which dropped 
slowly from the trembling girl’s mouth, with her eyes fixed on 
Vivian’s still warning finger. “Idon’t quite know. The man may 
have been, I don’t say it was—it may probably have been—Mr. 
Wilfred Poynings.” 

“ Wilfred Poynings leaving the house at dawn! What was he 
doing ?” 

“ Well, he went towards the plantations, as if going to the 
station,” blurted out Harris. She saw that she had unwittingly 
made some injudicious admission, for Vivian turned away angrily 
from behind his father’s chair with a frown on his brow. 

“Strange! What could be the meaning of all this mystery ?” 
said Sir Heathcote, as if to himself. 

“Surely, father, you cannot suspect—” burst in Vivian now. 

“T suspect nothing. Be quiet, boy! But I am puzzled; and 
in such strange cases I like to view things in all their bearings.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Harris began to sob portentously. 

“ What’s the matter with the silly girl?” said Sir Heathcote, 
turning to her in an almost irritated tone. 

* Oh, sir!” blubbered Harris, “ I’d rather have cut out my tongue 
with my own scissors than said anything that would do any harm 
to poor Mr. Wilfred; I am sure he is a very good young man, and 
nobody can gainsay that ; and I wouldn’t no—never—” 

Mrs. Harris’s sobs by this time impeded her utterance. 

“Is the girl mad?” cried Sir Heathcote. ‘No one means any 
harm to Mr. Poynings ; I certainly don’t forone. Go to your room, 
child ; goto your room and dry your eyes ; you may be a very good 
girl, but you are a fool—an utter fool ! Go! go!” 

Thus authoritatively dismissed, Harris shuffled blindly to the 
door leading into the hall, with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Sir Heathcote sat down once more with his head between his 
hands, evidently oppressed in his mind with the weight of the 
mystery which surrounded him on all sides. Vivian, as he walked 
uneasily up and down for atime, watched his father, and then 
turned to leave the room with a stealthy step, as if glad to escape 
from any further questioning or comment; at that moment the 
door opened abruptly, and Lady Bellairs entered, still boiling with 
excitement. She was followed by Alice, pale and troubled, calm 
in manner. 

““Now, brother,” she cried, in a harsh, querulous tone, “ what 
have you done? What have you discovered ? ” 

Sir Heathcote looked up wearily. “I have discovered nothing,” 
he said. 

“ Nothing ? and you call yourself a man of sense and discern- 
ment! A justice of the peace tov!” pursued Lady Bellairs, in 
considerable indignation. ‘It’s preposterous! it is worse! it 
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is positively wicked. How is it that the thief has not been di 
covered? And so, I suppose, that by your want of all energy 
acumen, I am to be deprived of my diamonds ! gg 

“ You shall suffer no loss, at all events,” replied her brother. 

*< No loss! So I am to be paid in money, I suppose,” returned | 
furious ex-beauty. “ But I want my diamonds back; my precious 
diamonds; my glory and my pride; my diamonds » eel 
Do you hear ?” 

“ All that can be done to recover them shall be done,” said S 
Heathcote, wearily; and as if endeavouring to drive away t! 
thought s of which crowded in his mind. “At present I have 
suspicions of the thief; I can have none,” then murmured to 
himself, “I will have none.” 

“ No suspicions!” cried the angry lady. “ You have none ; 

I have mine, and they shall be cleared up. I can find the thie! 
you can’t. Ah! I knew how it would turn out! I always said s 

“ What do you mean, aunt ?” stammered Vivian, holding hin 
self with difficulty erect on the back of a chair. 

“Yes, what do you mean ?” exclaimed Alice, starting forw: 
excitedly ; “why don’t you speak out ? What right have you 
express people’ s characters by vague insinuations and inuendos ? ” 

“ Alice!” exclaimed Lady Bellairs, perfectly aghast at 
sudden burst of spirit on the part of her daughter. 

“She is right, Fanny,” interposed Sir Heathcote. “If yo 
know anything you are bound to speak out, if you know noth 
you are equally bound to hold your tongue, and not scatter 1 
round you at random.” 

“Of course you are all against me, infatuated fools that 
are!” cried Lady Bellairs, affecting an air of lofty contempt : 
“but, as I live, the rascal shall meet his punishment, scre 
him as you may.” Vivian fell back in the chair he held, a 
fainting. 

“Screen him! Screen whom?” shouted Sir Heathcote, 
citedly. “ Whom do you mean to say we are screening ? ” 

“T only mean to say,” responded his sister, with dignity, “ 
if you didn’t intend the culprit to evade justice you would hav 
already communicated with the superintendent of the rural police.” 

Sir Heathcote’s wrath at this suggestion drowned the noise mad 
by the click of a spring, on her sudden shutting of the little d 
concealed in the bookcase. 

“ The police!” he exclaimed ; “do you want to bring a scanda 
on the house, sister.” 

“ I want justice,” was the cold reply. : 

“To such a proceeding I never will submit. Iam still maste: 
of this house,” was Sir Heathcote’s indignant answer. 

At this juncture Wilfred Poynings entered the room. His ! 
was erect, his mien assured, although his expression was tha‘ 
of trouble and sorrow. 
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‘Pardon my intrusion, Sir Heathcote,” he said, simply and 
firmly, “but I hear from Lady Bellairs’ maid that my name has 
been mentioned in connection with the untoward events of this 
morning, and I consider it my duty to appear before you.” 

“Indeed!. And not too soon, I think,” said Lady Bellairs, 
seating herself with the air of an inquisitor. 

“7 am informed,” continued Wilfred, still addressing himself to 
Sir Heathcote Langbourne, without noticing the sharp remark of 
the indignant lady, “that my conduct in leaving the house 
so early this morning has been considered extraordinary. I had 
hoped that, in spite of the appearance of a certain degree of 
mystery, I should not have been mistrusted.” 

“ Mistrusted !—you !” exclaimed Sir Heathcote, eagerly. “‘ Who 
mistrusts you? Nota word has been uttered which could imply 
that any mistrust rests on you!” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said the young man, somewhat proudly, 
as he looked around him, and fixed his eyes on Lady Bellairs; 
“but I feel, none the less, that doubt may exist as to my 
doings, and all the more as I cannot speak out as I should wish 
to do. The purpose of my journey to town this morning was a 
secre hich is not my own—a secret in which im- 
portant interests of another person are involved.” 

“ Some love affair, I presume, then,” said Sir Heathcote. 

“No, no; nothing of the kind, I can assure you,” exclaimed 
Wilfred, eagerly, looking with a deprecating glance at Alice, 
who had flinched back, painfully moved by his suggestion. 

“What was your motive then?” inquired the baronet. 

“]T cannot say—I cannot speak!” answered the young man in 
trouble. “I am bound to secrecy. I might be absolved from my 
promise by the person to whom I gave it if that person would 
have that straightforward candour I have every right to expect.” 

Wilfred kept his eyes fixed on nobody in particular, but he held 
out his hand with a gesture which tended to encourage someone 
to speak out. He waited, there was a pause, but no movement on 
the part of anyone in return, and Wilfred sighed deeply. 

“All this is very well,” said Lady Bellairs, acrimoniously ; 
“but I, for one, hate all mystery. Where there is mystery there 
is crime.” 

“You have no right to say so, mother,” said Alice, indignantly, 
rewarded by a glance of love and trust from Wilfred. 

“You would rather screen a robber and a thief, would you?” 
retorted her mother. 

“ No,” exclaimed Alice, excitedly; “the man who would be 
guilty of so mean and vile a exime I should look on with ° 
abhorrence and with scorn; but your vague accusations I regard 
with equal disgust.” 

During the angry rejoinder of Lady Bellairs, one person 
staggered from the room unobserved by the ladies. Wilfred 
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looked after his friend with an air of bitter sorrow. Sir Heat! 
cote, as if confirmed in the frightful suspicions he had already 
entertained, uttered a low sob, and clasped his hands before him. 

“ Now, brother, will you permit me to ask what proceedings you 
intend to take under these most suspicious circumstances ? ” sai 
the incipient owner of the missing diamonds. 

A wave of the hand without looking up, as if in deprecation 
of any further speech on the subject, was the only answer s! 
received. 

“So!” cried Lady Bellairs, rising from her chair in muc! 
excitement, “if there is nothing to be got out of anyone, | sup- 
pose there is no use in my trying to teach you your duty. Ther 
was a time when there was some sense of honour and — 
among gentlemen. But things seem to be changed now in thes 
days. Criminals are to be screened, matters hushed up, all right 
feeling banished from society, and thieves and robbers taken 
one’s bosom. but even vipers will sting sooner or later, mark 
my words, brother! Come, Alice! my presence is needless an} 
longer here!” and she flounced from the room, again calling 
angrily to her daughter to follow her. 

Wilfred looked with a supplicating glance at Alice, who in return 
pressed his hand as she passed him, as if to reassure him that 
she at least entertained no unworthy suspicions of him ; and _ sh 
murmured low to him, “Oh, Wilfred, how glad I shall be whe 
all this torturing mystery is at an end!” 

For a time Wilfred Poynings remained gazing on Sir Heath 
cote, who remained absorbed in his gloomy attitude, without 
word. At length he seemed to take a resolution, and went up to 
him. 

““My generous friend; my good, kind benefactor,” he sai 

Sir Heathcote looked up. 

“Can you pardon me the forced mystery in which I hay 
shrouded my conduct of this morning ! ?” asked Wilfred. 

“How can I say? howcan I say?” stammered the afflicted mai 
shaking his head ; “all is gloom around me.” 

“Can you tell me that you do not mistrust me? Can you te! 
me that much ?” said Wilfred, eagerly. 

“Wilfred, I do not mistrust you,” was the frank reply. “ Mis 
trust is a fiend that gnaws at a man’s inmost vitals ; I would banis! 
it for ever from my heart if I could. It would torture me | 
death. Look you, Wilfred, if I were forced to believe my ow: 
son guilty of this wretched crime, the conviction would kill m 
It would break my heart! it would break my heart ! ” 

Wilfred started painfully. 

‘Drive so cruel a thought from your mind at once, my kind 
benefactor,” he said, after a pause. ‘ You must not, never shal! 
believe him guilty ! '” And he w rung the Baronet’s hand. 

Sir Heathcote looked up at him with a sad smile as he left the 
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room. The old man then sank back in his chair with a heavy 
groan. There was one thought uppermost in his mind. “ It must 
be done. The truth must be made known, come of it what may.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


In a small, but pleasantly furnished room, serving at once as 
bed-room and sitting-room, and looking out on gardens and 
encircling woods at the back of the Manor House, was Wilfred 
Poynings. He sat before a table, supplied with writing materials 
and covered with books, gazing in truth on a portrait propped up 
before him. This portrait, copied and enlarged it would seem from 
a photograph, presented the bold figure of an old soldier, with 
gnarled and determined face, but not without a genial air of 
kindness as well as firmness. 

Wilfred Poynings wrung his hands in evident agony of mind 
as he looked long and eagerly at the portrait ; and at length the 
tears sprang into his eyes and began to roll down his face. But 
the next moment he dashed away the moisture. 

“JT must be a man,” he said, in the solitude of his chamber, 
speaking aloud, as persons of strong natures sometimes will do in 
times of violent excitement. ‘This is weakness, and I must be 
strong. He swept the last tears from his eyes. “ Father,” he 
continued, apostrophising the picture before him, “if you had lived, 
dear and good one, how would you have counseled me? You cannot 
speak tome now. But oh! could you but give me some sign. Could 
I but read in the expression of that face the words you would have 
said to guide me through this dark labyrinth of doubt and hesitation 
in which I wander now. One thing I know you would have told me, 
that to this good and generous old man I, as you, owe all. That 
he has made me what I am, prepared me for every condition of life ; 
and that a true sense of duty would urge me to give my life for 
him, if necessary. Yes, that you would have said, I know it; I see 
it there. But to give still more—to give what is dearer far than 
life—to give my honour and sacrifice my good name and yours 
in order to save my benefactor, my second father, from a bitter 
sorrow which would break his heart and hur ry him into his 
grave! would you have counseled that? Am I bound to make so 
fearful a sacrifice? Oh, father! father! why could you not tell 
me ? 

“‘ Surely he smiled on me,” cried Wilfred, after a time, springing 
up in fierce excitement. “A delusion of my fevered brain! And yet 
it seemed an answer from above! The die is cast! it shall be 
done! My doubts are gone. If the worst come tothe worst, as 
I fear; if needs must, it shall be done!” Then, sinking on his 
knees before the picture of his father on the table, he stretched 
forth his hands and cried with a sob, “ Why can’st thou not help 
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me, my father, in that which I shall do?” He hid his face in 
his hands, as if in prayer. Then, rising from his knees, he said, 
in calmer tone, “ All is over now.” 

He turned to leave the room, but another thought crossed his 
mind. He looked back on his father’s portrait, and heaved a crue! 
sigh. 

“Ce Alice, Alice!” he cried, “ you, who painted that portrait for 
me, you, who have been the idol of my life, what—what will you 
say ?—what will you do?” 

On reaching the gallery, from which a staircase descended to 
the small inner hall of the mansion, Wilfred Poynings was startled 
by a touch on his shoulder. In his preoccupation he had not 
heard the light step behind him. He turned, and there stood 
by his side the very object of his latest thoughts. 

“ Alice!” he cried, with a choking spasm in his voice. 

“What is going on below?” said the fair girl, with evident 
uneasiness in her tone. ‘“ My uncle has summoned the whole 
household to his study, and I am obeying his summons; of course 
it must have to do with this dreadful affair of the lost diamonds.” 

“ Doubtless,” replied Wilfred, with the air of a criminal whose 
last hour is come. 

“You are on your way to the study, too, of course,” said Alice, 
unremarking his agitation; and she passed on to descend the 
staircase, but Wilfred took her by the hand. 

“ A few words, dear Alice,” he said, with strong emotion, “ before 
we meet in your uncle’s presence. You have allowed me to feel, 
to be assured, that you cherish some good esteem for me; you 
may guess how killing a blow it would be to me-were you to think 
I had done anything to forfeit it.” 

“Why make so wild, so improbable a suggestion?” replied 
Alice, smiling ; “‘ you know that as long as youare true to honour, 
I shall be true to my esteem, and—well, it will out, and my 
affection for you.” 

“True to honour! yes,” muttered Wilfred, with sunken head. 

“Come,” she added; and she moved to pass down the stair- 
case. 

“(ne moment more,” cried Wilfred. “Events may happen 
which may part us, my dear one, and it would break my heart 
were I to go without having said to you a last farewell ! ” 

* Farewell !—and why? What do you mean? Why bid me fare- 
well?” cried Alice, turning back to face him, with sudden 
agitation. 

Wiifred Poynings only took her hand and kissed it fondly, 
murmuring low, “ I arewell! farewell!” 

“ Speak, Wilfred, speak! Tell me what you mean!” 

“T cannot now,” stammered the young man; “ you will know 
soon. Go on, dearest, I will follow soon. I must have a few 
minutes more alone, to find strength and calm for the coming 
VOL. VII. BBBB 
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interview.” Then, muttering to himself, “Oh! this is the 
hardest blow of all,” he turned away. 

Alice watched him as he disappeared, and then descended the 
staircase, bewildered, and like one walking in a dream. 

When she entered Sir Heathcote’s study she found the whole 
household assembled. All the servants of every grade were 
present ; the old baronet was seated at the end of his table looking 
pale but resolute, although his hand which he had spread out 
before him shook, and his head was occasionally jerked from side 
to side, as if with a palsied movement. He was evidently nerving 
himself, as best he might, to a cruel task. Before him stood 
Vivian, with a livid pallor on his face. He had refused to sit 
down ; his eyes were averted from his father’s face as if he feared 
to meet his glance; and the father seemed as steadily to avoid 
looking at his son; Lady Bellairs sat in pompous majesty by her 
brother, and beckoned Alice to a chair by her side as she entered 
the room. Although apparently more cool and collected than any 
of the numerous persons present, she was violently flushed in the 
face, even to the utter extinction of her usual borrowed colour. 
Her expansive bosom heaved, and she tapped her fat, jewel- 
bedecked fingers on her knees with nervous impatience. 

“Look here, brother,” she said, pettishly, “‘if justice be not 
done, and the true culprit given up, I shall leave this house at 
once, and for ever !” 

“A moment’s patience, sister!” answered Sir Heathcote, in 
sad but solemn tones. “Justice shall be done; in that I am 
resolved; it is for that purpose I have summoned my whole 
household, in order that justice may be dealt to all. I am deter- 
mined that no one, high or low, of the dwellers in this house shall 
be open to suspicion, now or hereafter, of having committed this 
base crime. If there be a spark of innocence left in the soul of 
the guilty one, the avowal of his guilt shall be forced from him, 
and the innocent shall be freed from all possible obloquy in future ; 
yes, justice shall be done! Wherever the blow may fall, I will not 
shrink from dealing it!” It was more slowly, as if speaking to 
himself, that he added the words, “the ancient Roman father 
did not shrink from condemning his own son.’ 

*‘ Proceed, brother, and you will soon find that my suspicions are 
confirmed,” said Lady Bellairs, with exulting confidence. 

“ Your suspicions!” responded Sir Heathcote, not without a 
touch of irony ; “ I have my suspicions too,” and for the first time 
he fixed his eyes on Vivian, who stood at the further end of the 
table, deadly pale, and swaying to and fro, although he supported 
himself by clutching the table’s edge. 

“Vivian Langbourne !” said his father, in severe tones, “in the 
matter of this robbery, the honour of our house would be attainted 
were the slightest suspicion allowed to rest on the head of any 
innocent individual. Before the robbery can be investigated by 
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the police authorities, and to such a step we shall surely be 
driven—” he glanced at Lady Bellairs as he said the last words— 
“‘ before the scandal can proceed further to the shame and disgrace 
of our house, I ask you for the last time to tell me all you know 
of the crime committed;” he paused, and then as feelings of 
parental tenderness gushed uppermost in his heart, although he felt 
that his worst fears were true, he added, ‘“ Remember, extenuation 
may be found for the act ; excuses, more or less legitimate, may 
be urged in favour of the criminal. Vivian Langbourne, what 
have you to say ?” 

A painful pause. At last, in a choking voice, Vivian stammered, 
“ Nothing! I know nothing! ” 

“ Speak out!” cried his father, sternly. ‘“ Your trouble proves 
that you know the culprit. Whois he? I demand, who is he? ” 

Vivian fell forward with both his hands on the table. He 
gasped, and was about to speak, when a voice from the further 
end of the room uttered, in firm tones, the words: 

“T! I am the culprit! ” 

Wilfred Poynings had entered unremarked. All turned at 
the sound of his voice, and the self-denouncer advanced boldly to 
the end of the table by the side of Vivian Langbourne, and 
repeated, “ Yes! I am the culprit! I confess all! It was I who 
stole the diamonds !” 

“You! you! impossible! You—my boy—the thief!” cried Sir 
Heathcote, aghast. 

“wy!” 

Alice sank back in her chair, hiding her face in her hands; 
whilst Lady Bellairs sprang up, exclaiming, exultingly, “I knew 
it! I knew it all along!” 

Vivian raised himself with an effort. He gazed on Wilfred 
with a look of agony, found strength to gasp forth the words: 
“ You, Wilfred! no, this cannot be,” and then fell heavily back, 
caught in time, before he reached the ground, in the arms of his 
young friend. 

“The wretch!” screamed Lady Bellairs. “He has killed poor 
Vivian! The poor boy could not support the dishonour of his 
unworthy protégé.” 

“ He has fainted,” said Sir Heathcote ; “ let him be taken to his 
room.” Two of the servants raised the insensible young man to 
carry him away. ‘ And you may go, all—all now !” 

The servants left the room ; Donce with a smile of satisfaction 
on his face, whilst the more susceptible Harris turned as she 
disappeared the last, and, regardless of consequences, sobbed aloud, 
*“] don’t believe it, I won’t believe it. He is not guilty. There!” 

“T can scarce understand this strange avowal,” said Sir 
Heathcote, when the servants had left the room; “I cannot fathom 
the motives. My brain will not accept its truth. Wilfred, do 
you know what you have said ?” : 
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“ T have spoken the truth,” said the self-accused man; “I took 
the diamonds. I pawned them in London!” 

“You! you! Wilfred Poynings!” cried the Baronet, aghast. 
“ You, for whom I have done all !” 

“Yes; I!” replied the young man, firmly. Then, as his eye 
fell on Alice, who sat huddled together in bitter grief by her 
mother’s side, his resolution seemed to give way, and it was with 
a choked voice that he sobbed forth, “ Yes, I—I, who would have 
died to serve you, my noble benefactor. I was tempted—no 
matter how or why—lI succumbed to the temptation, and— 
and ” his voice failed him ; he could say no more. 

“Wretched boy!” gasped Sir Heathcote, evidently suffering 
acutely. 

“You might have guessed all along,” sneered Lady Bellairs, 
unheeding her brother’s sorrow, “ what was sure to result from 
your false indulgence of such low people!” 

“Not another word, sister,” exclaimed the unhappy old man. 
“How could I guess that one so good, so honourable to all 
appearance should be a thief! No, no! it seems still a hideous 
dream.” 

For a moment Alice looked up at her uncle’s words, then 
shrank together again with a low wailing cry which she could not 
suppress. 

“To prison with the wretched fellow 
authoritatively. 

“Silence, Fanny! I command you,” exclaimed her brother, 
angrily. ‘Your precious diamonds shall be reclaimed. Where 
were they deposited, sir?” he continued, addressing Wilfred, who 
handed him over a pawn. ticket from his breast pocket. ‘“ And 
now, sir, go from this house, and never let me see your face again ; 
you serpent, whom I have cherished in my bosom ; go! ” 

“ And you would let him escape!” said the exasperated lady. 

“Silence, I say!” cried Sir Heathcote. “It’s not for you to 
probe my motives, or dispute my will.” 

Lady Bellairs flounced back into her chair. 

Wilfred Poynings bowed his head, and turned to leave the room. 
But spite of himself, his last gaze was fixed on the form of Alice. 

At this moment Donce hurried in with panting breath. 

“TI beg your pardon, Sir Heathcote,” he said, “but I have 
done my duty in sending information of the robbery to the super- 
intendent of the rural police. He will be here directly with the 
constables.” | 

“‘ Officious fool! How did you dare to dothis ? Leave the 
room.” 

“ Snubbed!” growled the mortified valet, as he retreated, “ that’s 
how services to masters are rewarded.” But there was a consoling 
thought in his heart. | He would have revenge on that young 
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“ Wilfred!” cried Sir Heathcote, “ ungrateful monster as you 
have been to me, | cannot see you ina felon’s dress. Escape from 
the impending arrest as quickly as you can! You may reach the 
station by the plantations. Fly!” Then, with a sudden burst of the 
old paternal feeling, he added, “ Have you the means, my boy; 
have you the means ?” 

“Oh, my second father! I ‘can take nothing from you now,” 
sobbed the agitated young man. 

“Then there is no time to be lost! Go! go!” 

Wilfred looked around him, and then was gone—gone from his 
cherished home; gone from all that he best loved in life—-gone, 
as he thought, for ever. 

Sir Heathcote Langbourne remained alone, a sorrowing and 
miserable man; Lady Bellairs had offered a great deal of false 
worldly consolation, every word of which was a stab to his heart, 
an insult to his common sense, and then had left him, taking the 
unhappy Alice to her room. 

But miserable as Sir Heathcote might feel, another sorrow lay 
before him. He was speedily informed that his son, Vivian, who, 
he supposed, had only fainted from excess of excitement, was 
seriously, even dangerously ill. A medical man from the 
neighbouring town was soon in attendance, and the unhappy 
father was doomed to hear that his only son had broken a blood- 
vessel, that delirium had set in, and that he was attacked by 
brain fever. 

A heavier weight seemed to press on his heart when the village 
bells rang out in a merry peal in anticipating the morrow, 
proclaiming “ Peace and good-will to man,” when utter wretch- 
edness and loss of faith in the honesty of mankind were the lot 
of the master of Langbourne Manor. 

J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 
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“ T have spoken the truth,” said the self-accused man; “I took 
the diamonds. I pawned them in London!” 

“You! you! Wilfred Poynings!” cried the Baronet, aghast. 
“ You, for whom I have done all !” 

“Yes; I!” replied the young man, firmly. Then, as his eye 
fell on Alice, who sat huddled together in bitter grief by her 
mother’s side, his resolution seemed to give way, and it was with 
a choked voice that he sobbed forth, “ Yes, I—I, who would have 
died to serve you, my noble benefactor. I was tempted—no 
matter how or why—I succumbed to the temptation, and— 
and-—” his voice failed him ; he could say no more. 

“Wretched boy!” gasped Sir Heathcote, evidently suffering 
acutely. 

“You might have guessed all along,” sneered Lady Bellairs, 
unheeding her brother’s sorrow, “ what was sure to result from 
your false indulgence of such low people! ” 

“Not another word, sister,” exclaimed the unhappy old man. 
“How could I guess that one so good, so honourable to all 
appearance should be a thief! No, no! it seems still a hideous 
dream.” 

For a moment Alice looked up at her uncle’s words, then 
shrank together again with a low wailing cry which she could not 
suppress. 

“To prison with the wretched fellow !” said Lady Bellairs, 
authoritatively. 

“Silence, Fanny! Icommand you,” exclaimed her brother, 
angrily. “Your precious diamonds shall be reclaimed. Where 
were they deposited, sir?” he continued, addressing Wilfred, who 
handed him over a pawn. ticket from his breast pocket. ‘ And 
now, sir, go from this house, and never let me see your face again ; 
you serpent, whom I have cherished in my bosom ; go!” 

“ And you would let him escape!” said the exasperated lady. 

“Silence, I say!” cried Sir Heathcote. “It’s not for you to 
probe my motives, or dispute my will.” 

Lady Bellairs flounced back into her chair. 

Wilfred Poynings bowed his head, and turned to leave the room. 
But spite of himself, his last gaze was fixed on the form of Alice. 

At this moment Donce hurried in with panting breath. 

“TI beg your pardon, Sir Heathcote,” he said, “but I have 
done my duty in sending information of the robbery to the super- 
intendent of the rural police. He will be here directly with the 
constables.” | 

“ Officious fool! How did you dare to dothis ? Leave the 
room.” 

“‘ Snubbed !” growled the mortified valet, as he retreated, “ that’s 
how services to masters are rewarded.” But there was a consoling 
thought in his heart. | He would have revenge on that young 
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“ Wilfred!” cried Sir Heathcote, “ungrateful monster as you 
have been to me, | cannot see you ina felon’s dress. Escape fron 
the impending arrest as quickly as you can! You may reach th 
station by the plantations. Fly!” Then, with a sudden burst of th 
old paternal feeling, he added, “ Have you the means, my bo} 
have you the means ? ” 

“Oh, my second father! I ‘can take nothing from you now, 
sobbed the agitated young man. 

“Then there is no time to be lost! Go! go!” 

Wilfred looked around him, and then was gone—gone from hi 
cherished home; gone from all that he best loved in life—-gon 
as he thought, for ever. 

Sir Heathcote Langbourne remained alone, a sorrowing an 
miserable man; Lady Bellairs had offered a great deal of fals 
worldly consolation, every word of which was a stab to his hear' 
an insult to his common sense, and then had left him, taking th 
unhappy Alice to her room. 

But miserable as Sir Heathcote might feel, another sorrow la 
before him. He was speedily informed that his son, Vivian, wh: 
he supposed, had only fainted from excess of excitement, wa 
seriously, even dangerously ill, A medical man from th 
neighbouring town was soon in attendance, and the unhapp 
father was doomed to hear that his only son had broken a blood- 
vessel, that delirium had set in, and that he was attacked b 
brain fever. 

A heavier weight seemed to press on his heart when the villag: 
bells rang out in a merry peal in anticipating the morrow. 
proclaiming “‘ Peace and good-will to man,” when utter wretch 
edness and loss of faith in the honesty of mankind were the lo 
of the master of Langbourne Manor. 
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THE GREAT CACKLEBURY MYSTERY. 





CHAPTER I. 


MR. ENOCH BUBB AND HIS RELATIVES. 


On the evening of Thursday, December 27th, 1860, a passenger 
from London left the train at the Slushford Station. He was 
a man of about, or slightly above, the middle size, some twenty- 
five years of age, and what would commonly be regarded as 
decidedly good-looking. He was well-dressed; his clothes being 
new and fashionably cut, though some persons might, perhaps, 
have considered his appearance more showy than was absolutely 
consistent with refined taste. Certainly his gold albert chain, his 
breast-pin and ring, were unnecessarily massive; but with 
regard to these matters he had undoubtedly a right to please 
himself; and perhaps no great waste of the precious metal was 
involved, after all. 

In his hand he carried a small, black leather bag. On leaving 
the: platform he looked round him—to the sky above, and to the 
earth beneath—as if making up his mind as to method of transit. 
There was a slight powdering of snow on the ground, and the air 
was clear and frosty. He decided on walking, and turned to the 
Cacklebury road. 

Great Cacklebury had not then, as now, the advantages of 
a branch line. Slushford, six miles distant on the old coach road, 
was its nearest station. Two miles from the latter place the end 
of a long straggling village nearly approaches this road. This 
village is Quackthorp. 

The traveller in question walked briskly on till he reached the 
Quackthorp lane, and turned into it without hesitation. He was 
evidently familiar with the district. He passed the lodge of the 
Manor House and the drive to the Rectory without pausing. This 
gay visitor was not for the Squire or the Parson. The bells were 
ringing a Christmas peal as he neared the church, and lights shone 
from the belfry windows. He slackened his pace as he came to 
the churchyard gate, and seemed undecided as to whether he 
should turn through it; but he went on till he reached the door 
of a long, low thatched cottage which adjoined the churchyard, 
where he knocked. 

The door was opened by a middle-aged woman, the wife, as her 
appearance would seem to indicate, of a village mechanic. Any 
pretensions to rustic beauty this person could never have had, yet 
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her face was nevertheless a striking one. . It was remarkable fo 
massiveness and strength, Any student of physiognomy wou) 
have pronounced Hannah Bubb a desirable woman as a friend, 
yet anything but desirable as an enemy. 

The flickering light of the candle which she held gave her bu 
an imperfect view of her visitor; but he had unbuttoned hi 
overcoat, and the glitter of his jewellery caught her eye. 5%! 
dropped a curtsey. 

The stranger in return removed his hat with a flourish. The 
he gave a little laugh. “Ahem! Mrs. Bubb, I believe! Yor 
don’t know me, Aunt ?” 

“Why, bless me! Who is it; it can’t be our Enoch?” 

“I can’t say that I often have the honour to be addressed by 
that name now, yet I suppose that it lawfully belongs to m: 
How d’ye do, Aunt, and how are all of you in this rural retreat ? 
And he followed Mrs. Bubb into the cottage. 

He took a hasty look round the familiar room. Everythin; 
was as he remembered it—a basket of carpenter’s tools on a chai 
by the door, a row of hand-bells on the shelf above, the del! 
plates and mugs ranged on the dresser. Nothing seemed changed 

Mrs. Bubb’s sharp grey eye had meanwhile taken quite as rapid 
and much less superticial, an inventory of him and his persona 
adornments. Possibly the estimate which she formed was ni 
altogether a satisfactory one. | 

“Ah,” she said, as he finished his scrutiny, “it looks a poo 
place for such a fine gentleman as you to come back to.” 

There was a very perceptible touch of irony,in her voice, bu 
her nephew was not so sensitive as to observe it. “Don’t sa) 
poor, Aunt ; homely, homely. Uncle and Jonas, where are they ? 

“At the church, ringing. Don’t you hear the bells? Weg 
on at Quackthorp, year after year, much as we used to do.” 

“Ah, yes. Merely vegetate in this out-of-way corner of th 
world.” 

“‘1t’s very kind of you to come to see us in it,” returned hi 
relative, with still a fine flavour of vinegar in her tone. “ But, 
she added, more warmly, “I’m glad, and_your uncle and.all of u 
shall be. glad to see you again.” 

.“ Thank you, Aunt. I’d a few days to spare, you see 

“There’s somebody else will be glad,” Mrs. Bubb went on 
“that had begun. to think you’d forgotten her.” 

The nephew shuffled a little uneasily, as if the conversation wer 
tending towards some disagreeable topic. This. did not, escap: 
tia Bubb—-few things did; but she was not the. woman to spar: 

im. 

“Mary Ann Pigeon,” she continued, the acid element again 
prevailing in her voice, “ was pretty much cut. up, Enoch, whe 
you never wrote as you promised. She took 'it.to heart b:.dl) 
But she’s a sensible girl, and an industrious girl, and has settled 
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down to her work again. I’ve told her that she must be content 
to wait; that young schoolmasters haven’t the means of marrying 
as soon as they'd like. It seems to me, though, from your looks, 
that school-teaching can’t be such a very bad trade, after all. 

Mr. Enoch Bubb had his own particular reasons for rejoicing in 
a change in the subject of conversation ; he turned his eyes com- 
placently down his own person with a view to assimilate so much 
complimentary matter as could be extracted from his relative’s 
concluding sentence, and then rejoined, ‘ The fact is, my excellent 
aunt, that I have not been teaching school of late.” 

“ Ah! what, left the business, after your learning had cost your 
uncle and me so much ?” 

“Yes, I have thrown it up. Teaching the children of the lower 
orders is drudgery—mere drudgery. I found I was fit for some- 
thing higher.” 

‘So you’ve got a better trade ?” 

“In my present profession I rub my shoulders against real swells, 
gentlemen, officers—lords, sometimes.” 

“OQ! And what is this fine calling of yours ? ” 

“T am in billiards now.” 

“ And what may that be ? ” 

“ Ah, of course, you don’t understand. You know nothing of 
what the world does. But you understand this,” and he so rattled 
his hand in his pocket as to give out the cheerful chinking of a 
number of sovereigns. 

“If you're doing well,” said Mrs. Bubb, “I hope it’s all right ; 
but most folks do best at the trade they've been brought up to. 
But here come Bubb and Jonas from the belfry.” 

The ringers entered. Matthew Bubb, the uncle of Enoch, was 
sexton of Quackthorp. Jonas was Enoch’s younger brother. Both 
wore the rough working dress of hedge-carpenters. They formed a 
striking contrast in appearance to their town relative, yet a stron 
family likeness might nevertheless be traced in the three. Mutual 
greetings passed, and we may leave them to their supper. 

Enoch and Jonas had been left orphans in infancy, and had been 
brought up by their uncle, or rather by the moving spirit in that 
household—their aunt, by marriage. Jonas had learnt his uncle’s 
trade of carpentry, and had remained with him. Enoch, after due 
preparations as pupil teacher, had been manufactured into a 
national schoolmaster at a training-school. How, or why, volun- 
tarily or otherwise, he had left that profession needs not to be 
entered upon at this place. At present we only require to know 
so much of him as will lead to a due understanding of his con- 
nection with that extraordinary event which it is the proper business 
of this narrative to set forth. That he was no longer a school- 
master may have been gathered from the foregoing conversation, 
as also the fact that at the present time his occupation was that of 
marker at a West End billiard-room. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A HEROINE AND AN ADVENTURE. 


Way Great Cacklebury should have received its imposing prefix 
might well have been a puzzle to etymologists, had there no’ 
existed a very Little Cacklebury in its immediate vicinity, whic! 
suggested an obvious solution of the question. Beyond this it had 
few claims to greatness. It was, and, in spite of its newly-mad 
railway, still is, a stagnant little town. It had neither trade no. 
manufacture. It abounded, as such towns are apt to abound, in 
unmarried ladies of all ages. From such places the young men 
naturally migrate towards more busy centres of life, leaving th 
feminine portion of the population in an undesirable majority. [1 
few professional men were either advanced in life, or were person 
of that commonplace stamp who are content to exist in a field 
where there is no opening for talent. A town of the Cacklebury 
order is not good for the production of heroes of romance. 

Yet it was for a lover, with all the qualifications of a hero o! 
romance, that Miss Sabrina Lavender sighed ; for she was a young 
lady of most romantic disposition. Throughout the course of he: 
life—-she had now reached the mature age of twenty-seven—sh: 
had been a great reader, and books in her vocabulary meant novels. 
The fact that she was still single was not the result of any rooted 
aversion on her part to he wooed and won. Nor was it because no 
wooer had as yet appeared ; for Miss Lavender was, in her modes‘ 
way, an heiress. It was that neither her admirers nor their ways 
of wooing had come up to her ideals—ideals formed on the opinions 
of the best authorities in fiction. 

For the information of the reader, I should observe that thi: 
young lady was only daughter by his first wife of Dr. Lavender, th: 
leading medical man in Cacklebury. He wasnow married a second 
time, and father of a younger family. Sabrina was reported to be 
entitled to some three or four thousand pounds in right of her late 
mother. 

The report ran in Cacklebury that Mr. Foxley, the solicitor, was 
atthe present time an aspirant to Miss Lavender’s hand, and that 
the doctor regarded his pretensions with no disfavour. Possibly 
the rumour was not without foundation, for the Cacklebury peop: 
have, by much practice, made themselves admirable authorities on 
the affairs of their neighbours. That the doctor would have 
approved of such an alliance seems probable, for the lawyer was 
prosperous and influential. 

But, be that as it may, he was nota lover to Sabrina’s mind. 
The romance to which she aspired could have no place in the 
matter-of-fact courtship of a stout legal gentleman of fifty- 
five, who had already led two brides to the altar. In the whole 
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Circulating Library such a lover was never instanced, unless to 
be held up to mockery and detestation. No, from Mr. Foxley’s 
unexciting attentions it was a relief to withdraw to some fasci- 
nating third volume, or even to indulge in a solitary reverie. 

That so romantic a young lady as Miss Sabrina should have been 
fond of long and lonely walks can be no matter of surprise. On 
the morning when it will first be necessary to present her to the 
reader, that, namely, of Friday, Dec. 28th, she took such a walk. 
The slight frost: had rendered the roads crisp and pleasant to the 
tread. She first followed the footpath which leads to Little 
Cacklebury, and then the quiet lane which connects that hamlet 
with the main road from Slushford to Great Cacklebury, with which 
highway it forms a junction something less than a mile from the 
latter town. 

The scenery in the immediate neighbourhood of the Little 
Cacklebury turn is not exhilarating, especially in winter. The 
turnpike road is perfectly flat, and almost perfectly straight. On 
one side the Slush holds its slow and muddy way; on the other 
are two or three untidy cottages, and a duck pond. As Sabrina 
walked her solitary way, her fancy occupied itself with fashioning 
out small romances, in which faultless cavaliers and nobles in 
disguise were the heroes, herself the invariable heroine. The 
whole warmth of her imagination was required to make such a 
scene a suitable back-ground for her figures. 

As she turned into the main road a dog-cart ws advancing 
towards her. She saw, by a passing glance, that its. single 
occupant was a comely young gentleman, but a stranger. It was, 
in fact, none other than Mr. Enoch Bubb, who had been taking 
his pleasure by driving into Cacklebury in this vehicle, hired from 
the “ Crown,” at Quackthorp. 

Enoch Bubb was not altogether in practice as a driver, yet the 
sudden appearance of :a young lady rendered a certain amount 
of “showing off” incumbent on him. With inexperienced whips 
this exhibition more commonly inclines to speed than skill, and 
to make his ancient hack move quickly, Enoch found a matter 
of difficulty. Nevertheless, by energetic treatment, its driver 
succeeded in urging it intoa fast. trot ; whilst doing so, however, 
he monopolised far more than his fair share.of the road. 

A. butcher’s cart, driven at full speed, happened to be coming 
from the contrary direction, and. the. butcher, to avoid a possible 
collision, was obliged to pull his horse so far from the centre of the 
road as.to send one wheel on the footpath, and almost to brush 
Miss Lavender’s garments as.it spun past her. 

Now, Miss Lavender, between the preoccupation of her own 
mind, and the furtive attention which she was paying to the dog- 
cart and. its gay driver, was wholly unaware of the approach of the 
second vehicle. She was startled, and sprang aside with a little 
scream. Beside the. footpath was the duck-pond before spoken of. 
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Frost had rendered the bank slippery; and, horrible to relat: 
crashing the thin ice as they did so, Miss Lavender’s feet slipp: 
in. 

I fear that I cannot credit my heroine with any great amount | 
presence of mind. The nerves of young ladies of romant 
tendencies are apt to give way in moments of peril, and that th 
was an awful crisis must be admitted. Certainly there was 1 
water worth mentioning by that name in the pond, but the m\ 
must at least have been five inches deep.’ For some seconds Mi 
Lavender sat on the bank as if paralyzed by the greatness of h 
misfortune. 7 

The brutal butcher drove on with a coarse guffaw. Not so o1 
friend whose associates were of the aristocracy. The teachings « 
refined society had not been thrown away upon him. He reined 
in his fiery steed, which was not a work of great difficulty, an 
sprang down ‘to the lady’s assistance. With many expressions « 
courtesy and sympathy he helped her once more to regain lh: 
legs and solid land. . 

In the moment thus occupied Miss Lavender’s distress wa 
turned to something akin to rapture.. What mattered it, thoug 


the heroes of her ideal romance had found a muddy grave? Her 


was a real romance and a real hero. ‘What mattered it that t! 
two dainty boots were filled with mud and covered with duc! 
weed? After years of expectation a real adventure had at la 
befallen her. 

Of course it would have been impossible for her to have walke 
home in her present plight through the sharp December air. S| 


made no great objection when her unknown knight-errant insisted 


on driving her. He helped her into the dog-cart, and with 
chivalry worthy of a Sir Walter Raleigh, regardless of consequence: 
to his wraps, enveloped the. muddy extremities in rugs, which, by 
the-bye, belonged to the owner of the cart.’ Henceforward th 
courteous ‘stranger was, by Sabrina’s eyes, seen only through e 
atmosphere of glamour. 

Had it not been so—had she not. given her romantic imagin: 
tion far more-play than her judgment—she could scarcely ha\ 
helped observing many things in'the gallant’s demeanour scarce! 
consistent: with high breeding ; for Sabrina’ was not wanting i 
the fine perceptions of a gentlewoman. As it was, however, sh 
saw the hero only.. He handed her a card—picked. up probab! 
in the ‘billiard-room — on which was inscribed “Captain Cy; 
Gainsborough.” He talked of aristocratic acquaintances—he mad 
dark allusions to his uncle, the baronet. Though her: feet we: 


freezing, Sabrina’s heart melted. She was virtually won in tha 
brief drive of ten minutes, The self-styled Captain did not eve 


find it difficult to extort from her that her morning walks we: 
usually taken’ at the same hovr,'through. the same sequester: 
lane, and alone. Hanis , 
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Arrived at her father’s door,a maid servant came out to receive 
Miss Lavender. The girl naturally threw a look of curiosity at 
the stranger. The look became a stare. She seemed with difficulty 
to restrain an exclamation of surprise. But she was prudent, 
and kept her thoughts to herself. 

Captain Cyril Gainsborough was too fully occupied in handing 
out, and taking leave of his interesting charge, to notice her. 
The girl’s name was Eliza Webber, and she was a native of the 
next village to Quackthorp. 


CHAPTER III. 
A SERENADE. 


To trace step by step the progress of the romantic loves of 
Captain Cyril Gainsborough and Miss Sabrina Lavender scarcely 
lies within the scope of this history. Being myself ofan extremely 
sentimental turn, I should willingly linger over them; but the 
reader might be less sympathetic, and space is limited. 1 must 
needs hurry on to the thrilling events which lie before me. Suffice 
it to say that the affair proceeded rapidly ; clandestine meetings 
were lield, and secret letters exchanged: before a week had well 
passed, an elopement had been decided on. 

Whether on the part of the lover the attachment was purely dis- 
interested, or-whether the confiding tenderness of the inamorata 
was altogether wisely placed, we need not stay to enquire. 
Sabrina was in the seventh heaven; the dream of her life was 
realised. After years of study devoted to the subject, it was only 
to be expected that she would arrange matters with such skill as 
to keep her family in profound ignorance of what was going 
forward ; and she did it to perfection. 

With one exception, however. All authorities insist that a 
confidant is absolutely necessary to the proper conduct of a love 
affair ; so Sabrina promoted Eliza Webber, the housemaid, to that 
delicate post. 

Meanwhile, the Captain, otherwise Mr. Enoch Bubb, did not 
pass his time in uninterrupted felicity. Disagreeable circum- 
stances in connection with his old love continued to crop up. 
Reared in neighbouring cottages, he and Mary Ann Pigeon had 
known each other from infancy. They had quarrelled and fought 
together at the village school. As boy and girl they had been 
friends. As budding man and woman they had been lovers. At 
the time of Enoch’s earlier and more frequent visits to Quack- 
thorp, Mary Ann had been led to look for speedy installation in 
some snug schoolhouse, as its mistress. But after a while Enoch’s 
visits and letters had ceased. 

Mary Ann had always been a favourite with Mrs. Bubb, who 
now considered her, not without reason, to have been ill-used, 
and was not inclined to overlook her nephew’s delinquencies. 
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Indeed, this humble maiden seems to have been a really good and 
deserving girl. Rumour stated that she had refused the eligib|: 
offers of a baker and a pork-butcher, and added that she did so 
through constancy to her first and faithless lover. I cannot ente: 
upon the delicate question of her motives. I can only speak t 
facts. I know that at the time in question she was still a spinster, 
and had quietly settled down in the old cottage facing th: 
sexton’s, as the village dressmaker. 

Now, to a personage of the exalted views of Mr. Enoch Bubb, s: 
humble a union had long since appeared to be out of the 
question. He had done his best to explain this to his aunt. But 
Hannah was, like woman in general, impervious to argument. H_: 
still had to writhe under her gibes, which were generally 
delivered with considerable force. Moreover, the near vicinity o! 
Mary Ann herself, and frequent chance encounters with her, wer 
not pleasant. Least of all was it pleasant to encounter he: 
brother Stephen, a big, brawny sawyer, with the muscular de- 
velopment of a cart horse, who had always a surly look for th 
faithless lover, and had been heard to threaten personal violence. 

Happily, Stephen was not often to be seen. His work 
generally kept him away through the day, and he was said to 
have a sweetheart in Cacklebury to whom he often paid evening 
visits. But all these explanations take us far from our rea! 
business. 

On the morning of Monday, January 7th, 1861, Mr. Enoch 
Bubb drove over to Slushford. He had business there; but what 
the nature of that business might be he kept to himself. 

After his return, however, he announced to his uncle and 
brother, at that time working in the carpenter’s shop attached t 
the cottage, his intention of paying a visit to Cacklebury tha' 
evening. The fact was that he had a communication of so muc! 
importance to make to savrina that he chose rather to carry it 
himself than to trust a messenger. 

How to deliver it in his own proper person, at Dr. Lavender’ 
house, was somewhat perplexing. A lucky chance came to his aid. 

“Why, that’s what Jonas and I have been talking of, and w 
want you to go with us,” said Matthew Bubb. “ We’re for having 
around to-night with the hand-bells among the Cacklebur) 
gentlefolks.” 

The sexton had been a hand-bel! ringer from his youth, and th 
whole neighbourhood of Quackthorp looked for his coming a' 
Christmas time as regularly as for their mince pies. Jonas had 
always been his uncle’s companion, and Enoch, who had no’ 
forgotten his early practice on the bells, had, during his presen’ 
visit, more than once dressed in his brother’s clothes and accom 
panied them on their rounds. Matthew Bubb’s words suggested 
a happy idea. To serenade Sabrina in disguise would be the. very 
thing to suit her romantic taste, and how could he better reac! 
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her father’s house without rousing suspicion, than in the 
character of a hand-bell ringer ? 

This brilliant idea was duly put in execution. That evening 
the trio marched to Cacklebury, and Dr. Lavender’s house was 
of course one of those visited. As the ringers drew near to the 
doctor’s back door, a trifling incident occurred which tended 
somewhat to disconcert Enoch. A. big figure was seen moving 
slowly through the darkness and falling snow, which suspiciously 
resembled that of Stephen Pigeon. -But Stephen—if it was 
Stephen—-seemed desirous of. avoiding observation, so that the 
question of his identity remained uncertain. 

The concert at the doctor’s back door was brilliantly executed. 
Whether the troubadours ever performed on hand-bells does not 
appear from history, but they might have done so. Sabrina’s informa- 
tion on antiquarian points was not unnecessarily accurate, and the 
fact that her aristocratic lover, in the humble garb of a minstrel, was 
making melody under her lattice (I say “‘ under her lattice” as being 
more poetical than “at her back door”) was quite enough to cause 
her to fancy herself some high-born damsel of the days of chivalry, 
and throw her into ecstasies. If it did not, the failure was owing 
to sufficient causes. 

The lover had no wish that she should be ignorant of his presence. 
The doctor’s servants gathered to the door, but neither he nor 
any of his family appeared. The person of Eliza Webber had been 
described to Enoch, and he had been instructed to trust her when 
necessary. He watched his opportunity, and first slipping half-a- 
crown into her hand, bade her carry a private message from “ C.G.” 
to her young mistress. 

Alas! the serenade, as such, had been in vain. Miss Sabrina 
was from home. She was spending the evening at a neighbour’s. 

This was a disappointment; but for such an emergency the lover 
was prepared. He handed a note to Eliza, with injunctions that 
it should be delivered, in strict secrecy, to Miss Lavender that 
night, which injunction the trusty handmaid promised should be 
observed. 

That letter, Eliza Webber not only delivered, but found means 
to read, being prompted to do so, perhaps, by feminine curiosity, 
perhaps by some more serious motive. It ran as follows :— 

“My Own Saprina,— Everything is arranged to secure our happiness. On 
Wednesday afternoon you must make me for ever the most blissful of men, by 
walking out along the Slushford road to where I first saw you. I will meet 
you there with a carriage and pair from my hotel at Slushford. The time of 
meeting will be 5 o'clock. We will then drive straight to the station here, to 
meet the up train, and soon be safe beyond all pursuit. 

“Your most devoted lover, 
“CyriLt GAINSBOROUGH. 
“ P.S.— Any ready money or jewellery which you happen to have handy you 


had better bring with you. The Baronet, my uncle, will, I do not doubt, be 


reconciled to the match, but he may at first be angry and stop my illowance.— 
Your adorer, C.G.” 
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CHAPTER LV. 


INTO THE DARKNESS. 


So far as 1am aware, no person on earth possessed the power o! 
preventing .Miss Sabrina Lavender from marrying the man of he: 
choice, before the whole world, and without any mystery whatever. 
But had the man of her choice proposed anything so disgusting]! 
commonplace, his chances of a favourable answer would have been 
very greatly lessened, and he certainly would not have succeeded, 
as our so-styled Captain had arranged to do, in carrying off th 
lady after so brief a courtship. 

Of course, Sabrina prepared to keep the appointment.  Circum- 
stances favoured her, for the second Mrs. Lavender and her tw: 
children were away on a visit, and on the eventful afternoon the 
doctor had an important professional engagement which would 
detain him for some hours. So Miss Lavender could make he) 
arrangements with little fear of discovery. 

She prepared a package of luggage of portentous’ size, and this 
she directed Eliza to forward to the turnpike, half-way between 
Cacklebury and Slushford. It was to pass as Eliza’s own property, 
and to be left till called for by the happy pair. In the matter o! 
jewellery Sabrina had been particularly fortunate. She had 
inherited a number of articles from her mother, and some of them 
of considerable value. So many of these as were in her own pos- 
session she locked in her dressing-case, and packed among he: 
luggage. But some of the most valuable were with the Cacklebury 
goldsmith for repair. These also she proposed to take with her. 

She wrote a letter to her father of which, I regret to say, no exact 
copy has been preserved, but it was an affecting composition. [| 
stated that she was no longer mistress of her own actions. That 
her heart had passed into the possession of Captain Cyril Gains- 
borough, with whom she was about to fly,and whose wife she would 
be before the effusion in question was read. She described 
herself as heart-broken at tearing herself from her. fond parent, 
whose forgiveness she then proceeded to beg in due form. 

This letter she proposed to place in the care of Eliza Webber, to 
be given to her father on the morning following her flight. It so 


happened, however, that in the agitation of her departure, so 


natural to an impulsive young creature, she left the letter lying 
on her dressing-table. This oversight was not without its results. 

Since Miss Lavender had come of age, the doctor had been in 
the habit of regularly paying to her the proceeds of her littl: 
fortune. Great part of her last half-year’s dividends was still in 
her possession. Before setting out she crammed the whole of this 
money into her purse. 


As twilight fell upon this momentous day—which the reader 


will remember was Wednesday, January 9th, 1861—Miss Sabrina 
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Lavender left her home. Immediately before going out she spoke 
to the cook, and said that she was about to go into the town for the 
purpose of shopping, and that she might perhaps be absent for 
two hours. 

Poor Sabrina! She walked very quietly from her father’s door, 
yet at heart she was not free from certain misgivings. Could she 
but have known how different would be the events of that evening 
to those which she anticipated, her heart might well have sunk 
within her ! 

She went into the High Street, and entered Mr. Carat’s shop. 
The articles—a diamond locket and a pair of earrings —were 
not quite ready. Miss Lavender looked at her watch and said she 
could wait half-an-hour. 

By the end of that time the trinkets were handed to her. She 
had a tiny leather bag attached to her girdle. In this she placed 
them, and from it she drew her purse to pay the jeweller’s account. 
When she opened her purse, Mr. Carat observed that it contained 
a considerable sum in notes and gold. 

It was half-past four when Miss Lavender left the shop, and 
almost dark. Early in the previous day a heavy fall of snow had 
taken place, which had been succeeded by thaw and rain. The 
present day had been tolerably dry, but the sky had been and still 
was dull and gloomy. 

As Miss Lavender left the High Street in the direction of the 
Slushford Road, she was met by two of the Cacklebury ladies— 
acquaintances, of course. She remarked to them that she was 
going for a short walk. 

One of the ladies observed that the weather was by no means 
tempting, and that it was now rather late. 

Miss Lavender replied that she had been detained in the town 
by business, but that she did not on that account choose to lose 
her walk—that she had no fear of mud, and certainly of nothing 
else: 

This slight conversation, and the persons engaged in it, assumed 
no mean importance in the eyes of the Cacklebury public a day or 
two later. 

Miss Lavender walked on. She was soon clear of the town. 
The evening certainly was anything but desirable for a walk. 
The road was sloppy and deep with mud, and to add to its dis- 
comforts a thick fog was now rolling up from the meadows and 
increasing the gathering darkness of the night. Nothing daunted, 
however, Sabrina pressed on to the trysting-place. 

She reached the little Cacklebury turn. No carriage was wait- 
iny there, nor in sight. Possibly, however, she was before time. 
It was too dark to look at her watch. She would walk on a little 
farther. 

In the old coaching days this road had been a busy one; but, 
unless upon the Cacklebury or Slushford market days, it was so no 
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longer. Hitherto Sabrina had scarcely met with a single vehicle, 
and the increasing darkness was at least bringing one advantage 
-—it would scarcely be possible now for anyone whom she met to 
recognize her. 

She went slowly on, slipping and floundering through the mud 
as best she might. By this time she had fully realized that mud 
and darkness and a lonely road were not pleasant things. But at 
any moment now she might hope to be freed from them. They 
would then serve only as a background to throw up the brilliant 
scene to be performed. And Sabrina pictured to herself the 
carriage dashing up with flashing lights and its pair of smoking 
greys—the door flying open, and the gay Captain springing out to 
greet her with rapture, and hand her to her seat. 

Still no such carriage appeared, and again and again she stood 
still and listened anxiously. 

Yes, there were wheels rolling along the heavy road at last. 
They came nearer and nearer; but how slowly they seemed to 
come! Sometimes she stood still to listen, sometimes she walked 
slowly on. They were close at hand now, and now even he) 
inexperienced ears could tell that they were not the wheels of such 
a vehicle as she looked for. Soon she could make out the huge, 
dim bulk of a miller’s van coming towards her. She shrank into a 
gateway, and the driver passed without seeing her. 

It was too cold to stand still; she moved on again. Her 
researches in her favourite field of study had taught her that when 
an elopement is pending, it is the part of a correct lover to be 
rather before than behind the appointed time. Five o’clock must 
have passed long since, and how was it that no Cyril had appeared ? 
Possibly some accident had occurred. In the darkness the carriage 
might have been upset, and Cyril—no, it was too horrible to 
think of, Cyril lying in the bottom of a ditch with two broken legs. 
She shuddered, and turned from the ghastly picture. She tried, 
spite of the deep puddles and slippery ground, to step on more 
briskly. Surely he must come soon. Poor lady! little did i 
know that she was not destined to see the welcome panne or : 
devoted lover that night. 

The road hitherto had been by no means chisentol, but the part 
to.which she was now coming was, on that gloomy winter night, 
more especially lonesome, and dreary, and dismal. Two miles 
from Cacklebury begins a stretch of road known as the “Dark 
Flat.” On one side the River Slush flows almost close beneath it, 
separated from it only here and there by intervening slips of 
osier-bed. On the other is a long monotonous belt of fir plantation. 

On this dismal! track she entered. The dark pine trees to her 
right cast a still deeper shadow over the murky road. To the left 
the river, commonly so sluggish, but now swollen with the melted 
snow of yesterday, was moaning and swirling as it rolled its thick 
and turbid waters past her. Here and there she knew were places 
VOL. VII. CCCC 
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where the fence was so much broken that it might be easy to stray 
in the darkness out of the track, and slip headlong into the dark 
water. 

Sabrina soon came to apause. The romance of an elopement 
might be very delightful, but the reality, as she was then facing 
it, was quite the reverse. She had more than once half wished 
herself at home again. Should she turn back ? 

No. That unlucky letter, left on her table, would before she 
could reach home be opened and read. Better face anything than 
her father’s anger and the public derision of Cacklebury. Again, 
almost in tears now, she groped her way onwards. 

There was a sound in front. She stayed-to listen. It was very 
faint. Could it be wheels? She could not be quite sure. A 
grew less faint. No, it was not wheels but heavy footsteps. It 
great dread of coming evil seized Sabrina: she wished now that 
she had turned back, What could she do? She drew to the 
way-side close under the fir-wood, and hoped in the darkness to- 
escape notice. 

The man came on. There was just enough light for her to 
make out that it was a big, rough-looking fellow. He approached 
to within five yards of her, and then madea dead halt. Some 
light article in her dress had betrayed her. She knew that she 
was discovered, and thought that now her best plan was to walk 
boldly on past him. 

A vain hope. The fellow saw her object, and turning from the 
path, placed himself directly in front of her so as completely to 
block the way. 

A moment afterwards the silence of the Dark Flat was broken 
by a woman’s scream—one scream, and one only. 


CHAPTER V. 
CACKLEBURY IN GLOOM AND PERPLEXITY. 


THE shadow of a dark cloud rests over Cacklebury. It is the 
afternoon of Friday, January 11th. The most careless observer 
might see that the little town, usually so stagnant, is greatly and 
painfally agitated. Knots of threes and fours gather in the 
streets ; chance acquaintances who meet fall at once into close 
and earnest talk ; in the shops, trader and customer eagerly ques- 
tion each other; and all are intent on one all-absorbing topic. 

This is the second day that Cacklebury has been thus dis- 
quieted ; and every hour the excitement grows more intense. 
There are rumours, surmises, theories, in abundance, but informa- 
tion which might throw real light on this harrowing mystery is felt 
to be wanting. If there are any persons likely to be better 
informed than their neighbours, those persons will be Mr. Foxley, 
the solicitor, and Mr. McNabb, the superintendent of police. But 
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these gentlemen maintain a_ profound. professional reticence, 
which adds not a little to the importance they have assumed in 
the eyes of their fellow-townsmen. 

On Friday evening the “Cacklebury Herald” is issued. Mr. 
Crump, editor, publisher, reporter, and chief compositor of that 
ably-conducted journal, has been seen walking down the High 
Street with Superintendent McNabb, and the two have entered 
Mr. Foxley’s office together. After this Cacklebury looks forward 
to the appearance of the “ Herald” with feverish impatience. 

It appears in due time, and at the head of one of its most pro- 
minent columns, and printed in its most conspicuous type, may be 
read, “ Disappearance of a Young Lady.—Mysterious Affair. 
Full and Latest Particulars.” 

The account which follows this heading runs much as follows, 
though in some places it has been found desirable to condense it :- 
‘‘Much uneasiness has been caused in this town and neighbour- 
hood by the mysterious disappearance of Miss Sabrina Lavender, 
daughter of our highly respected fellow-townsman, Dr. Lavender. 
It appears that on Wednesday afternoon last, the young lady in 
question left home for the purpose of transacting some trifling 
matters of business in the town. She called at the well-known 
shop of Mr. Carat, jeweller, High Street, for some articles of value 
which had been left there for repair. She was afterwards seen 
walking out of the town by the Slushford Road. It was at that 
time rapidly growing dark. She did not return to her home that 
evening, nor has she, we grieve to state, since been heard of. 
That she could have voluntarily withdrawn herself from her home 
seems, from all the circumstances, most improbable, and is re- 
garded by her family as out of the question. It is possible that 
some accident may have befallen her in the darkness. The more 
probable hypothesis appears, however, to be that the unfortunate 
lady has met with foul play. Mr. Carat estimates the value of the 
diamond ornaments handed by him to Miss Lavender on Wednes- 
day afternoon at £170, and he observed when she paid his bil! 
that she had a well-filled purse. The obvious inference is that 
some miscreant must have seen this property in her possession, 
must have dogged her footsteps out of the town, and murdered her 
to obtain it. Our able and active Superintendent of Police, Mr. 
MeNabb, is engaged in thoroughly investigating the matter, 
which is thus far, however, involved in the most profound mystery. 
As we are going to press we learn that the river Slush is being 
dragged. We trust that a solution of this distressing problem 
may shortly be found. Meanwhile the public mind of Cacklebury 
continues to be painfully and profoundly agitated.” 

If, as the concluding periods of this paragraph would seem to 
suggest, the exponent of public opinion in Cacklebury cherished a 
hope that the general excitement would be set at rest by the ex- 
traction of the lifeless body of Miss Lavender from the muddy 
CCCC 2 
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bottom of the Slush, he was doomed to be disappointed. No 
discovery attended the examination of the river, and Cacklebury 
continued as much involved in mystery as before. 

The writer in the “ Cacklebury Herald” mentioned the hypo- 
thesis that Miss Lavender could have voluntarily withdrawn 
herself from her home, as one completely negatived by evidence 
and the opinions of her friends. To the reader who remembers 
the preparations for her flight made by Sabrina, and the letter left 
by her for her father, this statement may seem somewhat con- 
tradictory. 

But the fact is, that at that examination of Miss Lavender’s 
room, which took place on the morning after her disappearance, 
everything there was found to be in the most perfect order. Not 
an article of her wardrobe seemed to be wanting. Her dressing- 
case stood on the table in its usual place. Dr. Lavender broke it 
open. Her jewels, except those known to have been at Mr. Carat’s, 
were all there. 

Neither her purse nor any money were found ; but this argued 
nothing, as she was uncertain how much she might be called upon 
to pay to the goldsmith, it was but reasonable that she should 
take the whole of her money with her. 

' As to the letter, Dr. Lavender had never seen or heard of it.: 


CHAPTER VI. 


SUBTLE CONCLUSIONS. 


In his bewilderment and distress at the disappearance of his 
daughter, Dr. Lavender had naturally betaken himself to his legal 
friend, Mr. Foxley. That gentleman, whether chiefly under the 
influence of professional or sentimental motives does not appear, 
had zealously undertaken the task of directing the search for the 
missing lady. How thoroughly he was qualified for that task will 
shortly be seen. 

On Saturday morning he called at the doctor’s house. Dr. 
Lavender was sitting in his consulting-room. Hitherto he had 
refused to believe that Sabrina could be dead. Yet here was the 
third day, and she had not reappeared. The brisk and self- 
satisfied air of the lawyer, however, inspired him with fresh hope. 
“You have news?” he said, eagerly. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Foxley, “we have made progress, safe 
progress I may say.” 

“What have you found out,” have you heard of my poor girl’s 
safety ?” 

“Not exactly, but I have come to some tolerably certain con- 
clusions. I have reached them by putting together a number of 
trifling incidents, such as an untrained judgment would have 
discarded as worthless.” 
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‘““No matter about the means; only tell me what you have 
learned.” 

“Were you aware, doctor, that Miss Lavender was carrying on 
a clandestine love affair ?” 

“No. Impossible.” 

“Yet such will, | venture to say, prove to have been the case.” 

“ You astonish me. And with whom, pray ?” 

“With a person who has given the name of Captain Cyril 
Gainsborough. He was seen to drive your daughter into town 
yesterday fortnight.” 

“You are on a wrong scent, Foxley. She told me all about 
that business with perfect frankness. She had met with some 
trifling accident, and this gentleman—an utter stranger—kindly 
drove her home.” 

“‘ Exactly, up to that time he was a perfect stranger, for McNabb 
and myself have learned -that he only came into the neighbour- 
hood from London the day before. But since that time they have 
twice been seen walking together, and we have traced more than 
one letter passing between them.” 

“Tt seems hard to believe. This Captain Gainsborough is, you 
say, a stranger in the neighbourhood ? ” 

“Tn a manner,” said the lawyer with a half smile. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“He came from London, where he has lived for some time, but 
he is a native of the district.” 

“I know of no family named Gainsborough here.” 

“Nor dol. He has no more right to the name of Gainsborough 
than to the rank of captain. His real name is Enoch Bubb. His 
uncle is sexton at Quackthorp. He has been a national school- 
master, and is a billiard-marker.” 

“Good heavens! And you mean to tell me that this scoundre! 
has eloped with my daughter ?” 

‘No, [do not. Circumstances point to a different conclusion. 
I am of opinion that he has murdered her.” 

The doctor covered his face with his hands, tears of paternal 
tenderness began to flow. “Oh, Brinie, Brinie!” he sobbed. (It 
should be observed that this was not in allusion to the quality of 
his tears, but to the pet name of his lost daughter.) Presently 
he resumed, “ What grounds have you for connecting this fellov 
with Miss Lavender’ s disappearance ?” 

“Various little circumstances. You know that she was last 
seen in the Slushford Road, and along that road had been their 
place of assignation —the inference is that she went to meet him. 
She is shown to have had the value of not less than two 
hundred pounds about her at the time, enough to tempt an 
unprincipled adventurer, such as he must doubtless be, to any 
deed of villany. I have reason to believe that she walked much 
farther than we had at first. supposed. Some boys who were out 
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bat-fowling heard a woman’s shriek from the direction of the 
Dark Flat. This was near six o’clock ; McNabb only got the in- 
formation this morning. ‘This points distinctly to murder, 
and murder at that spot could easily be concealed with the river 
close by. We must drag it again more carefully in that part. 
That Bubb was out on that road on that evening, under sus- 
picious circumstances, our last bit of evidence goes to prove. 
About seven o'clock Barnes, the maltster of Quackthorp, was 
driving home, and at the turn into the Quackthorp lane his 
lamp flashed full on a man coming from the direction of Cackle- 
bury. He is sure it was Enoch Bubb. The fellow had a wild 
and excited look. He was dressed in workman’s clothes; and so 
far as Barnes could see, in his momentary glance, the clothes were 
smeared with clay, and what looked like blood.” 

The doctor rose from his seat, and paced the room for a few 
moments. “I am afraid that your conclusion is the true one, 
Foxley,” he moaned, “ and that my poor girl is murdered. Have 
you taken the villain ?” 

“Ah! yes,” said Mr. Foxley, rubbing his hands, “I thought I 
could make it clear to you. As to Bubb, no. My most valuable 
information has but just turned up; but it’s a beautiful case 
now, beautiful. Now we’re on the safe track, evidence will crop 
up as if by clockwork. I thought it would be a satisfaction to 
you to know just where we were. = shall have our man before 
night. Make yourself quite easy.’ 

And with a pleasant and sa A nod the lawyer departed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


INDISPENSABLE TO THIS NARRATIVE, THOUGH WANTING IN CERTAIN 
INDISPENSABLE MATTERS. 

Ir is not for me to dispute the general inferences drawn by 
so astute a lawyer as Mr. Foxley. Indeed, before I have finished 
this chapter I shall have to mention circumstances which will 
give additional strength to his views. But with all due deference 
to his superior acuteness, I must say that if he supposed Enoch 
Bubb deliberately to have planned murder on the day in question, 
he was mistaken. So long as it was possible to obtain three 
thousand pounds without danger, he was not the man to care 
to incur risk for a smaller sum. He would have met Miss 
Lavender at the place and time, and in the manner appointed, 
but for certain circumstances altogether beyond his own control. 

To relate those circumstances will, I confess, be painful to 
a writer of my delicacy of feeling. I should fear to break down 
in the midst of my task were it not that I know a stern sense 
of duty will generally carry an author through the harrowing 
details of his profession. I shall not shrink from my duty. 
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In that lowly home in which he had been reared, Mr. Enoc! 
Bubb, the associate of peers and scarcely less aristocratic com 
moners, did not scorn to occupy a truckle-bed in the same loft as 
his brother, the carpenter. But in one way, at least, he could asser' 
his superiority. There was no reason why he should rise at thy 
same early and plebeian time as the rest of the family; so he la) 
in bed till what he considered a gentlemanly hour. | 

When on the morning of that momentous Wednesday—the day 
appointed for the elopement—the happy lover felt it incumbent 
on him to make ready for the arduous duties before him, he roused 
himself and prepared to dress. The sexton and Jonas had 
departed to their work some hours earlier. Hannah Bubb was to 
be heard busy with her domestic arrangements below-stairs. 

Enoch turned out of bed, and looked round fer his clothes. 
He could not see them. 

This neither surprised nor troubled him. He knew the house- 
wifely habits of his aunt. His walk the evening before had been 
a muddy one. Doubtless Mrs. Bubb had removed the garments 
to brush them. Lifting up his voice, he demanded if such wer 
not the case. 

A short, inarticulate answer came up the staircase, which lh 
assumed to be an affirmative. ‘“ Be quick, then!” was his 
rejoinder, as he again enveloped himself in the bed-clothes. 

Half-an-hour passed—probably a longer period. Enoch had 
had much experience of his aunt’s temper, and knew that attempts 
to hurry her were not, as a rule, successful ; but the patience o! 
even an ex-schoolmaster has its limits. He thought it necessary 
to notify that he was growing tired of waiting. 

The answer he received was short, sharp, and decisive. It was 
to the effect that he might be tired of waiting, but that he would, 
nevertheless, have to wait his aunt’s time. Enoch knew that 
Mrs. Bubb’s disposition was rather firm than accommodating, and 
that he would have to wait. So wait he did for another half. 
hour, or better. 

Still no Mrs. Bubb appeared, and her nephew at last took th: 
manly resolution of helping himself. Close at hand stood thy 
chest in which the wardrobe of his brother Jonas was kept. 
Enoch raised the lid, and instituted a vigorous search. To his 
annoyance he discovered that, though there was no want of wearing 
apparel of every other denomination, those garments held indis- 
pensable to the proper attiring of the nether-half of male 
humanity, were altogether wanting. 

Baffled, but not disheartened, Lhe made a raid on the second 
aud only other bed-room in the house, that, namely, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Matthew Bubb. His uncle’s clothes underwent a similai 
scrutiny. Again the same singular and painful deficiency was 
apparent—not a single pair of trousers were to be found. — 

A tendency to practical joking was by no means a characteristi 
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of the Bubb family, and of this Enoch was aware; but he soon 
began to have a suspicion that he had been made the victim of a 
sorry jest, and that the nether garments must have been purposely 
removed. 

Once more he shouted down the staircase. He prayed, he 
expostulated, he threatened; but to all that he said Mrs. Bubb 
either returned no answers, or only short and unsatisfactory 
ones. 

Strong is the incentive of necessity. As the only forthcoming 
garment in any way suited to his desperate case, he mace prey 
of a blue linsey-woolsey petticoat, the personal property of his 
aunt, and with this arrayed his manly extremities ; supplementing 
it above with a fustian jacket and waistcoat belonging to his 
brother. 

Thus picturesquely attired, and bearing a sort of wild resem- 
blance to a Highlander: of some hitherto undescribed clan, he 
descended. Hannah Bubb surveyed him with arms akimbo, and 
a most offensive peal of laughter. 

This was piling insult on injury, in a manner which Enoch’s 
already irritated temper could ill endure. He indulged in 
language quite unbecoming to a person who moved in aristocratic 
society, and to a model nephew. Mrs. Bubb informed him that 
she declined to listen to such expressions, and, marching out, 
locked the door behind her. 

A search below stairs for the missing garments was equally 
unfruitful in results; but his breakfast stood ready on the table, 
and Enoch sat down to it in his tartans, with such appetite as he 
might. 

Of course he expected that his aunt would soon return; but in 
this he was disappointed. He consoled himself, however, with 
the reflection that the dinner hour of the sexton and Jonas would 
soon arrive. Meanwhile, though he watched the clock with some 
impatience, he called to his aid such philosophy as he was 
master of. 

The dinner hour came and passed by, but still no one appeared. 
And now Enoch called to mind that the sexton had spoken of 
work to be done at a distant farm-house. Probably he and Jonas 
were now engaged upon it, and if so, they would not return till 
night. Things were growing serious. He had various matters 
to attend to at Slushford before setting out for the trysting-place. 
The day was wearing, and his aunt did not come back. There 
was nothing for it but to make his escape from the house in his 
present habiliments, and borrow others in which to go to 
Slushford. 

Mrs. Bubb had, as we know, turned the key behind her, and the 
windows of the cottage generally were so jealously guarded by iron 
bars that they did not present favourable mcans of exit. There 
was, however, one at an uncomfortable height ahove the village 
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street, through which Enoch believed that he could let hims: 
down. 

With some difficulty, chiefly owing to the unmanageable nature 
of his costume, he had almost succeeded in w orming himsel/ 
through this aperture, when an unmistakable tittering caught his 
ear. The observant reader will remember that the cottage o 
cupied by Stephen Pigeon and his sister was directly opposite t 
that of the Bubbs’, and on glancing towards it, Enoch perceived 
Mary Ann seated at the window, less intent upon her needle-work 
than on the singular exhibition in which he was sole performe: 
Beside her, with her knitting in her hands, sat Hannah Bubb, also 
interested and amused. ‘The derision of his jilted sweetheart was 
too much. That she should see and mock him in this unman!l\ 
plight was not to be borne. Gathering up his skirts about him 
in the best manner that he might, he made a hasty retreat, and 
disappeared within the friendly shelter of the cottage. 

And now the whole hideous truth forced itself upon the un 
happy young man—he was the victim of a diabolical plot. That 
his aunt strongly disapproved of the manner in which he had 
behaved towards Mary Ann Pigeon he had daily and convincing 
proofs. Enoch supposed that in everything connected with his 
projected elopement he had been secrets the grave, yet, by som: 
means, Hannah Bubb must have fathomed his plans and adopted 
this fiendish method of frustrating them. That she was a woman 
of no mean determination and resource he had long known, and 
Miss Pigeon was plainly in the secret also. 

Enoch sank down in his uncle’s arm-chair in despondency. What 
could he do ? Nothing. He cast a sad glance downwards at. th: 
linsey-woolsey fetters, in which, morally speaking, he was bound 
hand and foot. The idea of presenting himself in this garb 
before Miss Lavender occurred to him, and he shuddered. H: 
knew that he had not the moral courage again to face Mary Ann 
Pigeon in it. He thought of Slushford, where he ought to hav: 
been hours since, and where a faultless new suit, by the first tailo: 
in that town, awaited his trying on. It was like the thought of 
Paradise to one in the Inferno! 

But why dwell longer on this painful spectacle? At dusk his 
uncle and Jonas returned home. He had to bear with their un- 
feeling laughter, and to put up with the idle delays which, for t! 
sake of prolonging what he chose to consider “the fun,” vane 
made in providing him with a pair of corduroys. 

In these, almost in a state of distraction, the unfortunat 
Enoch started for Slushford, and was half way to that town before 
the conviction dawned upon him that if he went there he could 
not possibly arrive at the rendezvous till too late. Then h 
turned back and took the Cacklebury Road, resolved, if possible, to 
meet with Miss Lavender, even in his present unsightly condition, 
rather than to fail in his appointment altogether. 
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At the time when seen by Barnes he had been on his way 
back to Quackthorp. When he entered his uncle’s cottage, the 
sexton and Jonas were in the belfry, and Mrs. Bubb was really 
shocked at his appearance. He looked pale and haggard. His 
clothes were disordered, wet, and plastered with mud, and here 
and there were ugly red aatks on them. He went to bed at 
once. 

Before morning his aunt replaced his own suit by his bedside, 
and removed the soiled garments which he had worn. As she did 
soa sparkling trinket fell to the floor—a diamond locket. Hannah 
Bubb’s heart sank within her at the sight. 

“Ah !” she said to herself, “ I’m afraid there’s been ugly work. 
She’d have nothing to say to him after what she’d heard; and 
who knows what such a fellow as he is would do—wild as his was 
then! I hope there’s been no murder; but this looks as if he’d 
robbed her. Poor young lady !” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WAY OF MOST MYSTERIES. 


Mr. FOXLEY was as good as his word. Sunday, January 13th, 
was spent by Enoch Bubb in a police cell at Cacklebury, under the 
watchful care of Superintendent McNabb. Both that official and 
the above-mentioned solicitor were in the highest spirits at the 
artistic manner in which the case was developing beneath their 
hands. In fact the discovery of Miss Lavender’s body was now 
almost the only item wanting to complete their professional 
happiness. 

A search in Matthew Bubb’s cottage had produced the diamond 
locket, which was identified as being one of the trinkets handed 
to her by Mr. Carat on the day of her disappearance. It had also 
produced the suspicious-looking clothes, deposed to, by Mr. Barnes, 
as having been worn by the prisoner on that ev entful ev eniny. 
An eminent authority had pronounced the red marks on these 
garments to be human blood. These points, with a mass of other 
evidence, were duly proved on Monday, the 14th, when Enoch 
Bubb, alias C Captain Cyril Gainsborough, was brought up for exam- 
ination before the Cacklebury magistrates. Nothing could have 
been more conclusive; and after a well-merited compliment to 
Superintendent McNabb, for the zeal and abiiity which he had 
shown in the interests of justice, the Bench were about to commit 
the prisoner to take his trial for wilful murder, when a note was 
hastily brought in to Dr. Lavender, who seemed much affected 
by its contents. 

“The body has been found!” exclaimed Mr. Foxley, a gleam 
of joy irradiating his face. 

‘Why, yes—no,” responded the doctor, running his eye over 
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the missive. “ Sabrina has come home again. This note is fro: 
her.” It ran as follows :— 


“My pear Papa,—After leaving home with so little ceremony, I should sea: 
have dared to return so soon had I not been obliged to do so by a sense of jus 
I hear that a certain person is charged with murdering me. He is innocent 
have not even seen that person since I left your roof. 

“Your dutiful daughter, 
“ SABRINA LAVENDER 


The ultimate and natural consequence of this communication we 
that Enoch Bubb was discharged. The collapse of the case wa: 
of course, distressing to Mr. Foxley ; but he had consolation in th 
thought that his services would not pass unrewarded. Superin 
tendent McNabb had no such comfort, and was so much aftecte 
that for several days he kept his bed. 

The Cacklebury public shortly had the satisfaction of hearing 
full explanation of the whole mystery. The substance of th 
explanation I will give as briefly as I can. 

That ruffian at whose appearance Miss Lavender had been 
weak as to scream when encountered by him in the Dark Flat 
was no more dangerous a character than honest Stephen Pigeon. 
He was walking along that road for the express purpose o! 
meeting with her, but was somewhat later than he ought to ha) 
been. The communication whicn he was charged to~ deliver, 
though a friendly, was scarcely a pleasing one. It was to t! 
effect that she would not see the person whom she knew as 
Captain Gainsborough; and in brief he had to tell her that she had 
been deceived, and that the man was an impostor. He ended b’ 
advising her to return home at once, and by offering to act as hy 
body-guard. 

This offer, for reasons of her own, Sabrina would not acce})t 
She opened her bag, and took out her purse to give him money, 
which Stephen refused. It was rather unwillingly that he obey: 
her orders and left her. 

Sabrina felt that she could not go back home. That unhap) 
letter forbade it. A new scheme had suggested itself, and one at 
which she clutched eagerly. At a cottage not half-an-hour’s wal! 
distant lived a woman who had been her nurse, and who was hi 
pensioner. Jane Papworth was a widow, and lived alone. Und: 
her roof a shelter, with perfect secrecy, might be found til! thi 
miserable business had somewhat blown over. 

She knew the way well, and the rising moon was now beginnin 
to make walking a little less difficult. She reached Mrs. Papwort|: 
cottage without being seen by a single person. She there fou 
all the seclusion she desired. Mrs. Papworth did not, indeed. 
escape questioning by Superintendent McNabb, but, from 
perhaps mistaken sense of loyalty to her foster-daughter, sh 
denied all knowledge of her. 

The diamond locket must have been dropped when Sabrina too! 
out her purse. Enoch passing later along the road saw something 
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glimmer in the light of the rising moon, and picked it up. This 
was his only piece of good fortune on that unlucky night, for as he 
returned home, from his otherwise fruitless search, he fell down 
the steep bank towards the river. Not into the Slush, however, 
but only into a ditch bordering an osier-bed, and now overflown 
with water. In falling his nose came into violent contact with an 
osier-stump and bled freely. These circumstances sufficiently 
accounted for the state of his clothes. 

The ruin of Enoch’s scheme was, as he had concluded, chiefly 
due to his aunt. Of every step in his romantic lov e-affair she 
and Mary Ann Pigeon had been kept duly informed by Eliza 
Webber, through her sweetheart, Stephen. That the poor young 
lady should become the dupe of her unscrupulous nephew by no 
means accorded with Hannah Bubb’s sense of right; she was 
resolved to prevent it; and what she resolved she generally found 
means of carrying into effect. 

After she had found that no carriage or lover came to meet 
her, and when Stephen Pigeon had explained to her who that 
lover really was, it had not been doubted but that Miss Lavender 
would at once return home, where Eliza had so arranged that no 
suspicion should be aroused. The luggage had never been des- 
patched; and no sooner had Miss Lavender left the house than 
Eliza Webber proceeded to return every article to its place. The 
letter to Dr. Lavender she read and destroyed. 

The disappearance of Miss Lavender was a consequence on 
which these well-meaning conspirators had not calculated, and it 
caused them no little disquiet. They dared not come forward to 
state all that they knew lest they should be involved in the 
suspicion of murder. 

Enoch Bubb returned no more to his aristocratic haunts. In 
the near prospect of a wealthy marriage he had written to 
throw up his engagement. After a while he again accepted 
employment in his old profession, and condescended to teach a 
village school. In this seclusion he shortly found that it 
was not good for schoolmasters to live alone ; and as he was too 
much crushed in spirit by his past misfortunes again to aspire to 
the hand of an heiress, he once more opened negotiations with his 
love of bygone years. With womanly generosity Mary Ann 
forgave his delinquencies, and married him. 

Whilst I am on the subject of matrimony I should wish to 
give one more cutting from the “Cacklebury Herald,” which 
[ find among the mass of material furnished by my Cacklebury 
friends for the compilation of this authentic history. It seems 
to have appeared in August, 1861. It runs as follows :— 

** Married, at the parish church, Cacklebury, by the Rev. Samuel 
Gosling, rector, Blackstone Foxley, Esq., solicitor, to Sabrina, 
eldest daughter of Charles Lavender, Esq., M.D., of this town 
F. SCARLETT POTTER. 
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“Tr has more than once occurred to me that it might prove wort! 
while for some theatrical speculator to import a Javanese band 0! 
musicians and instruments into this country, where, I am con- 
vinced, they would excite a very lively interest. The numerous 
ships now going to and returning from China through the Straits 
of Sunda, and almost always without passengers, would afford 
convenient means not only of bringing them from Java, but of r 
turning them to their homes whenever they pleased, after affording 
a rich treat to the public, and filling the Surrey or the Strand 
Theatre every night in the season.’ 

The foregoing passage from the pen of Captain Basil Hall, which: 
occurs as a reminiscence in his Narratwe of a Voyage to Java, 
China, and the great Loo-Choo Island, made in the year 1816, 
meets to-day with a tardy fulfilment in the sight and hearing of! 
visitors to the Royal Aquarium, Westminster. It is the first tim 
that the people of London have had Oriental life so saleedily 
brought before them in one of its most singular and most interes‘ 
ing phases. And although the performances of the gamelan 
must necessarily be rendered without the local colour and acces 
sories—the native audience reclining or squatting at the foot o! 
bananas or plaintains, or beneath the shade of the taper cocoa-nut 
trees which soften rather than interrupt the light—enough is 
brought before the eye and ear to show that the music of the East 
is not entirely a flat and weary waste of tom-toms, but is capable 
of being regarded as the expression and development of the rules 
and harmonic precedents of a scientific orchestration. To native 
senses and sentiment the Javanese gamelan is simply enthralling 
with an enthusiasm and delight which banish well-nigh the possi- 
bility of weariness ; and strangers have yielded themselves almos' 
in the same degree to the same fascination. ‘“ I remember,” says 
Captain Basil Hall, “being once attracted by the sound of mu 
to a native’s house at Samarang, in Java, in 1814, when returnin; 
to my ship after a tiresome day’s work; yet the fascination of 
the music was so powerful, that both my wearied companion and 
myself, neither of us extravagantly fond of music, and both quit 
ignorant of it as a science, actually sat all night on the floor, 


mats spread by the natives, and never moved till the sun streamed 


In upon us next morning.” 
No doubt the full enjoyment of the ganelan demands a c: athe 
licity and openness for the reception of novelties on their meri 
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which are not included in the dower of every person of musical 
taste and sensibility. A Hindoo gentleman, for instance, with a 
critical insight into the philosophy of the Nautch entertainment 
of his native peninsula, lately pronounced the gamelan tedious 
and monotonous. It is lawful, however, to observe that this verdict 
was not given from a direct comparison of two forms of rhyth- 
mical expression, both of which were Eastern, but after a lengthy 
experience of Western concert-rooms and opera-houses had fostered 
his exclusiveness. 

There is a reciprocity, however, of this kind of exclusiveness ; 
for there is an absoluteness of taste in things musical, more than 
in most other, which invests with an ever-fresh piquancy and 
emphasis the de gustibus of the venerable proverb. Indeed, the 
following extract from a recent writer contains a parable of uni- 
versal application ; regarding the Arab as x and the Frenchman as 
y, they may do duty for anything you please. ‘The taste for 
Arab music needs much acquiring, but this is not a fair reason for 
our turning from it with an arbitrary dictum that such discord 
should never be called music. It may not seem to come up to our 
ideas, but we have only to see a clever musician surrounded by an 
appreciative audience in order to be sure that it has the same 
fascination for Arab ears as the masterpieces of our own composers 
possess for us. We remember once seeing an old woman listen 
quite unmoved to the most brilliant sonatas “an fugues, but w — 
into sudden enthusiasm at the sound of a ‘marche Arabe’ 
imitation of her native music. ‘ That,’ ae eried, ‘is ent Wis 
one can understand,’ while a Frenchman was stopping his ears 
at the other end of the room, and beseeching the pianist to 
leave off ‘cette musique de autre monde.” The same experi- 
ment with pretty much the same results has been tried upon 
our Javanese visitors, who have fled, with a dislike that scarcely 
differed from dismay, from the gruesome complications of a 
London orchestra. 

A corresponding dismay, or a dismay en revanche at the strains 
of the gamelan is not to be feared by English connoisseurs except 
as an affectation of fastidiousness. The critic most distrustful of 
himself need not fear to applaud, for there is an abundance of 
precedents for his commendation. The liquid sweetness, purity, 
and fulness of the individual sounds of most of the instruments 
are too palpable to stand in need of any attempt at demonstration, 
and the power and effectiveness of their combination have been 

established by the evidence of appreciative experts as well as of 
delighted laymen. Captain Basil Hall, whose very practical testi- 
mony has been already adduced, characterises the tones of the 
instruments as “ exceedingly wild and sweet.” Mr. W. B. 
D’Almeida, whose affinities with art in all its forms are so well 
known to his friends and readers, says of a particular species of 
gong that “it is the sweetest native musical instrument I have 
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ever heard, and is capable, I think, of being brought to 
perfection in the hands of an English maestro.” ' 

The Comte de Beauvoir, describing a gamelan which form 
part: of the entertainment at a sumptuous dinner given in Noyen 
ber, 1866, at Bandong, by the Regent (native prince, or “ Sultan, 
under the Dutch), in honour of the Duc de Penthiévre, son of t! 
Prince de Joinville, says: “ The musicians, crouching down, strun 
in harmony, led by the majestic movements of their chief. An: 
to speak truth, strange as the music is, it is not a mere row; 
there are soft passages which lull one as if swinging in a ‘* 
mock, to be awakened suddenly by a peal of thunder.”* M. 

E. Roy, the editor of the Souvenirs d'un Ancien Offcier ie 
Garde Royale, declares that ‘ one cannot form an idea of the for: 
and beauty of the tones that are produced:”* and Mr. A. K 
Wallace, who praises the “harmonious combination,” furthe 
remarks that “the general effect was very pleasing, but owing t 
the similarity of most of the instruments, more like a giganti 
musical box than one of our bands, and in order to enjoy 
thoroughly it is necessary to watch the large number of performe 
who are engaged in it. ”* The enjoyment here indicated by M1 
Wallace is founded upon the recognition, which only the senses in 
state of vigilance can appreciate, of the art and dexterity wit! 
which so many instrumentalists played with perfect precisio 
through the entire length of intricate pieces which have ney 
been reduced to any kind of notation. 

This want of a method of notation is remarked by Sir Stamfo 
Raffles, who was among the first to record the circumstance that 
“the Javans do not note down or commit their music to writing 
the national airs, of which I have myself counted above a hundred, 
are preserved bythe earalone.” “ It is the harmony and pleasin 
sound of all the instruments united, which give the music o! 
Java its peculiar character among Asiatics. The sounds produced 
on several of the instruments are peculiarly rich, and when heard 
ata distance have been -frequently compared to those produce: 
on the harmonic glasses. The airs, however simple and mono 
tonous they may appear of themselves, when played on the gam 
bang Kayu, or accompanied by the other instruments, never tir¢ 
on the ear, and it is not unusual for the gamelan to play fo 
many days and nights in succession.”* Mr. Crawfurd has a lik. 
high estimate of the music and musical instruments of Jay: 
which is all the more significant as being fortified and illustrate 
by the opinion of the celebrated Dr. Crotch, the author, inter alic. 
of Bpecumens of the Various ree wi fae This ‘gentleman, 
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' Life in Java: with Sketches of the Javanese. 1864. 

* Voyage autour du Monde. 

3 Quinze Ans & Java, &c. 1861. 

* The Malay Archipelago ; the Land of the Ourang-Utan and the Bird of Paradis 
5’ The History of Java. 
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after having been supplied with a number of Javanese airs, taken 
down 7 situ by Mr. Scott, of Java, and after having inspected the 
fine collection of musical instruments belonging to Sir Stamford 
Raffles, which were then housed at the Duke of Somerset’s, but 
have now been for many years preserved in the British Museum, 
communicated his opinion to Mr. Crawfurd. ‘ A pair of gongs 
was suspended from the centre of a most superb wooden stand, 
richly carved, painted, and gilt. The tone of these instruments 
exceeded in ‘depth and quality anything I had ever heard;” and 
with reference to a series of burnished brass vessels, shaped some- 
thing like a Highlander’s bonnet, with a small knob or bulge in 
the centre, and arranged with the open part downwards, in a 
double parallel row upon a wooden frame not unlike a small sofa, 
Dr. Crotch reported that “the tune of this singular instrument 
is at once powerful and sweet, and its intonation clear and perfect.” 
With respect to the entire band, or gamelan, Dr. Crotch observes 
that he “was astonished and delighted with their ingenious 
fabrication, splendour, beauty, and accurate intonation.” 

The tradition of the Javanese themselves is that the first music 
of which they have any idea was produced by the accidental 
admission of the air into a bamboo tube, which was left hanging 
on a tree. But with regard to the music of the gamelan, 
“ that,” they say, “was procured from Heaven,” and we have a long 
story about it. 

As things of celestial origin occasionally attain the dignity of 
quotation in terrestrial currency, it may be proper to mention that 
the cost of a complete gamelan was estimated by Sir Stamford 
Raffles at from 1,000 to 1,600 dollars; and that the Comte de 
Beauvoir in 1866 reckoned the value of the gamelan—comprising 
** 238 bells, 10 tomtoms, 16 pairs of cymbals, 20 single-stringed 
violins, and as many drums ”—of the Sultan of Bandong, at about 
£1,000 sterling. Of the gamelan at present at the Royal Aqua- 
rium, we are Officially told that ‘the metal used for the instru- 
ments is an — of silver and copper,’ and that their value is 
upwards of £2,000.” It is not treasonable to surmise that a little 
deduction may be made from this valuation as an allowance to be 
conceded to the amiable exaggeration of proprietorship. Or, again, 
the cost of a gamelan may ‘have risen like that of other commo- 
dities since the time of Sir Stamford Raffles ; and in any case it 
may have acquired a fancy value on account of its rarity and the 
expenses incident to its importation. 

After all, whatever the verdict passed upon the financial worth 
of the gamelan may be, or upon its relative sweetness or disso- 
nance, its supreme interest in this country is likely to be that of 
an object of scientific investigation. It reproduces for the student 
of music the otherwise lost harmonies of a prehistoric antiquity ; 
and brings him face to face with a stereotyped survival of a system 
which was complete, with nearly all the variety of instrumentation 
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it was hospitable enough at any time to incorporate or to allow, whils' 
that in which he was cradled still lay formless amongst its elements. 
It holds up a mirror in which the spirit of harmony is seen brooding 
over the abyss of chaotic sour ds, and impregnating it with a method 
to which it has been ingeniously surmised by a philosopher, wh 
does not shrink from applying the cyclic theory to musical history 
the genius of Wagner exhibits an unconscious reversion. 

That the gamelan is such a survival from the remotest times is 
scarcely open to reasonable doubt. 
which our visitors belong, we are assured that “ whilst thei) 
religion was forcibly changed by foreign influence ; whilst many 
of their acts have fallen into decadence ; whilst physically they 
are degenerate, and even their language has changed, they yet 
reverently preserve their literature, and in successive generations 
musicians and performers are trained for the rendering of the 
the purest relic now extant of the golden ag 
of the “pearl of the Dutch colonies,” and one of the most favoured 
regions of the world. 

The assertion of the extraordinary pitch of civilisation, and o! 
intellectual and artistic culture, attained by the Javanese in th 
past is fully sustained by monumental evidence. 
many hundreds of compositions, sculptured in baso-relief, whic! 
adorn the galleries of the Baraé-Budur, a temple of almost inex 
pressible grandeur near the right bank of the Praga, which fal! 
into the Indian ocean, there are scenes which exhibit the sam: 
kinds of instruments, both typically and exactly, with the sam 
modes of performance and style of execution as those which are at 
the present moment to be seen in London. 
should be observed that this temple of Baraé-Budur, the detailed 
richness and splendour of which is unexhausted by the 393 engra\ 
ings on elephant folio, as presented by Dr. Conrad Leemans, 
a chronological date which can only be approximately arrived at by 
observing first the strife and afterwards the concordat of Buddhisn 
and Brahminism, as set forth in its walls; 
of which, a mere fraction of the whole, finds perhaps its closes 
analogues i in the topes or stupas of Afghanistan. 

The Javanese are the musicians par excellence of the Indian 
Archipelago; and although each tribe of the inhabitants of t! 
islands has its distinct national airs, it is the Javanese alone oh 
have elevated music to the position and status of an art. 
capacity for music, indeed, they 
only the Hindus, ‘but all other peoples whose social sdaidition D 
marches with their own; and even comparing them with themselve 
their achievements in music, as represented in modern tees 8, 
stand far in advance of the progress they have made or preserved 
in any other form of culture. 
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This musical aptitude is remarkably displayed in the readiness 
with which they catch up the most complex and difficul* of European 
airs; and finds its supreme expression in the construction and 
- composition of their musical instruments and bands. The former 
of these, several of which have been mentioned as having elicited 
the unbounded admiration of Dr. Crotch, are of three several 
kinds—wind instruments, stringed instruments, and instruments 
of percussion. 

The wind instruments of the Javanese are limited in number, 
and are rather inconsiderable in importance. The rudest and 
earliest kind of them is the Angklung, which is an artificial 
multiple of the bamboo tube, through the casual vibrations of 
which we have seen that the Javanese were first admitted to the 
conception of music at all. The tubes in question are cut at the 
end like the barrels of an organ, and of graduated lengths, so as 
to form a gamut or series of notes—a rugged and primitive instru- 
ment, the use of which is confined to the mountaineers, and 
especially to those of the western end of the island. There is 
also a kind of wind instrument, which to western intelligence 
may be defined as a hybrid between the German flute and the 
clarionet ; and the soeling or serdum, which are severally a species 
of fife or flute in tolerably extended use among the natives of the 
Indian islands. The Javanese have acquired from the Hindus a 
variety of the flute, and of the trumpet from the Persians and 
Europeans. 

Of stringed instruments they have the chatempung, of from 
ten to fifteen wire strings, and played in the manner of a harp; 
the trawanysa, a kind of lute or guitar; and the rabab, which 
is a small violin of two strings, played by the leader of the 
orchestra. It is of foreign introduction, and from the circumstance 
that it is wanting in the music of those tribes which have had 
little intercourse with the western nations of Asia, Mr. Crawfurd 
describes it as an instrument borrowed from the Persians; whilst 
from the absence of facts, it has been otherwise referred to a 
Chinese type. It is by the soeling and the rabab alone that the 
stringed music of Java is represented in the gamelan at this 
moment in London; whilst all the other instruments of which it 
is compared belong to the class which become vocal by percussion. 

The instruments of percussion, indeed, are at once the most 
numerous and the most characteristic in the musical repertory of 
Java; and they have been grouped together, for their more ready 
apprehension, under a four-fold classification :—(1) Instruments 
which are to be typically referred to the drum or tom-tom ; and are 

made of wood irregularly barrel-shaped, with parchment over each 
end. The extremities are different in size; and each end is made 
to give two separate tones, according to whether it is struck in 
the middle or near the margin. (2) Instruments of the gong 
type, or gung, as it is more correctly written, and common in that 
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form to all the dialects of the Archipelago. Some ot these instru 
ments attain very large dimensions, being from three to four feet 
in diameter; and they differ from the Chinese gong by having in 
the centre a raised hollow knob, which it struck with a mallet 
covered at the top with cloth or elastic gum. They are usually 
suspended from a richly decorated frame; and Dr. Crotch has 
paid a tribute to the splendour, both of their musical quality and 
to their mechanical fittings. (3) Instruments of the type of the 
harmonicon, staccado or gambang, which are of two kinds 
those made of oblong plates of hard and sweetly sonorous wood, 
gambang Kayu, and those constructed of thick oblong slightly 
curved plates of metal. The plates of wood vary from ten to 
twenty-three inches in length, and the metal ones from ten inches 
to sixteen ; the series in each case, irrespective of the material, 
being placed over a wooden trough or boat, and struck with a 
little hammer. The gander is a modification of the metal] 
staccado or gambang, and consists of thin plates of metal, sup 
ported by tightened cords instead of resting on the sides of the 
wooden boat or trough, whilst below each bar is placed vertically 
a bamboo tube for the purpose of adding to the mellow richness 
of the sound. (4) Instruments of the bell type, if it be lawful 
so to describe instruments which are constructed at the open end, 
and struck on the top instead of at the side. They have, in fact, 
affinities at once with the bell and the gong; with the latter in 
quality and with the bell in shape, which seemed to Captain 
Basil Hall to resemble a Highland bonnet, and which in London 
has provoked not impertinently the similitude of a stewpan. 
Indeed, a notable housewife who visited the gamelan at West 
minster the other day was politely concerned, as her entrance: 
happened to coincide with a lull in the proceedings, at the 
thought that she was intruding upon the performers when they 
were “just going to dinner.” And presently, as she observed, 
they did proceed to “din her.” These instruments are not hung, 
but the rims of the open ends rest on webbing, as the extremities 
of the harmonicon do; whilst on the top is a raised hollow knob, 
on which the blow is given. 

A great point of interest to the student of comparative music is 
the circumstance that the metal harmonicon—not the wooden 
one—or gambang and the gongs are peculiar to the Javanese; 
whilst the bell-stewpan type of instrument is beyond all others 
the most distinctive. 

The gamelan band or orchestra, which is the result of th 
grouping of a competent set of instruments, and which is perhaps 
more severely to be translated as a mode of musical execution, 
varies with the particular description of music, and the particula: 
occasion to which it is appropriated. Of these varieties Mr. 
Crawfurd informs us there are no fewer than seven. The mos' 
simple and most ancient is called mangang,and is played at, public 
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processions. It is so rude as to have incurred the epithet of 
gamelan kodok ngorek, or the frog-croaking orchestra, which is 
to be regarded as a tribute to its archaic tunelessness, devised 
after experience of later and more artistic musical developments. 
The most perfect gamelan is that known as the salendro—most 
perfect, whether from the greater number or from the greater 
compass of its individual instruments. The pelag is like unto 
it; with larger and louder instruments, which have, however, a 
more limited number of notes. The ming is an orchestra 
which partakes of the nature at once of the pelag and the 
salendro. The gamelan choro Bali, or band according to the 
fashion of Bali—an island lying immediately to the east of Java, 
and separated therefrom by a strait which is only three milgs 
broad at its northern end—omits the rabab, or violin; which 
it probably substitutes by the indigenous flute or clarionet. The 
sakaten, which is played only before the Sovereign, and on very 
solemn ‘occasions, such as the great religious festivals, is dis- 
tinguished from the pelag only by the still greater size ‘and the 
larger sound of the instruments. Lastly, the strwnen, which is 
the martial music of the country, is differenced from other 
gamelans by the introduction of trumpets, or other similar 
wind instruments. Such instruments are not used in theatrical 
orchestration, which is conversant only with the salendro, the 
pelag, and the miring, the varieties of gamelan more particularly 
employed as accompaniments in different kinds of dramatic 
exhibitions. The salendro is the variety to which belongs the 
gamelan now at the Royal Aquarium. 

The nearest approach Dr. Crotch ever made to realise the music 
of the gamelan was by trial of the quality of each of the 
instruments in the copious collection made by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and of the numerous Javanese airs submitted to him by 
Mr. Crawfurd, to five or six of which he added the basses and 
chords, as reproduced in the pages of Mr. Crawfurd’s History of 
the Indian Archipelago. “The instruments,” Dr. Crotch ob- 
serves, “are all in the same kind of scale as that produced by 
the black keys of the pianoforte; in which scale so many of the 
Scots and Irish, all the Chinese, and some of the East Indian and 
North American airs of the greatest antiquity were composed. 
The result of my examination is a pretty strong conviction that 
all the real native music of Java, notwithstanding some difficulties 
which it is unnecessary to particularise, is composed in a common 
enharmonic scale. The tunes which I have selected are all in 
simple common time. Some of the cadences remind us of Scots 
music for the bagpipe; others in the minor key have the flat 
seventh instead of the leading note, or sharp seventh—one of the 
indications of antiquity. In many of the airs the recurrence of 
the same passages is artful and ingenious. The irregularity of 
the rhythm, or measure, and the reiteration of the same sound, 
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are characteristic of Oriental music. The melodies are in genera! 
wild, plaintive, and interesting.” 

The verdict of Dr. Crotch, founded on such data as he could 
command, is all the more interesting because it may be compared 
with its own echo in a criticism of the day upon the performances 
of the gamelan, in a more concrete and synthetic manner than 
ever Dr. Crotch had the good fortune to experience. ‘ What we 
may call the fundamental rhythm goes on unaltered, but, in 
certain cases, various subordinate rhythms are combined there 
with. If, for example, the piece be in ‘common time, a 
performer will sometimes strike in with crotchets, triplets, and so 
on. Analogous to this is the sometimes polyphonic structure o! 
the music, short, inferior phrases being now and then associated, 
by no means harshly, with the superior theme. As for th 
harmonic laws observed, if any such crystallisation of harmoni 
custom exist, their study would be interesting, since the effects 
to which they lead are beyond a doubt. Referable to no rule of 
our own art, these effects, by their systematic recurrence, point 
clearly to a rule somewhere, and, though strange, convey an idea 
that Western music does not embrace every possible good.” 

The salendro has been mentioned as one of the three kinds of 
gamelan employed as accompaniments in the theatrical exlii 
bitions of the Javanese, a people who, besides having the merit o! 
being the most accomplished musicians of the Indian Archipelago, 
are also to be credited with the invention of the Polynesian 
drama. It is, in fact, in the drama that the: gamelan becomes in 
the ultimate degree intelligible ; for whatever position music may 
have formerly held among the Javanese for military purposes, 
it is as an. ancillary element in the drama that it has been pri 
served in its highest form. To understand the music, it is 
necessary to understand the story it accompanies, and of which it 
forms an integral part, almost as absolutely as do the gestures 
and the recitative or intoned declamations of the actors. 

The dramatic entertainments of the Javanese are of two kinds, 
or, as it may perhaps be more properly stated, there are two 
methods of representing their dramatic compositions, which 
occupy themselves entirely with the ancient history or mythology 
of the country. The first of these methods is ealled topeng, 
wherein, as mentioned by Sir Stamford Raffles, the personages 
who take part, except when performing before the Sovereign, 
wear masks. To the prevalence of this practice may probably be 
referred the immobility of the countenances of the performers of 
the Javanese company at Westminster, who play with everything 
—every fibre, nerve, muscle and joint of the body—except their 
faces. How subtle, how permeating, how many-centred th 
eloquence may be which is evolved from the action, or, so to say, 
the vibration, of minute organisms—which seems to Western 
experience to be without the sphere of willed.and determined 
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exercise—may be understood in part from the observation of the 
Javanese joints, especially of the women, who can turn their 
fingers, hands, and arms in almost every direction. 

This singular physical versatility, in addition to other pecu- 
liarities, is referred to in the subjoined paragraph on “ Sub-Indian 
Races,” from the Medical Times and Gazette of the 23rd of 
September, 1882 :— 


“ At the Westminster Aquarium, at the present time, are exhibited eighteen 
persons belonging to a race from the central provinces of Java which has never, 
up to the present moment, been scientifically described by European anthro- 
pologists, and the raw material before us affords a means of giving ample facts 
for the future classification of the Javanese race. We see for the first time the 
unique flexibility of the fingers, the slenderness of the wrists, and the peculiar 
abrogation of the tendinous attachments in the back, that are almost unknown 
in those individuals of the white races that have been described by the students 
of abnormal human myology. The performance given also possesses an interest 
for the student of music, inasmuch as the instruments performed on by these 
Javanese are not, on the whole, such as are consonant with the experience of 
ordinary Western observers of musical instruments. The scale seems to be 
hexatonic and pentatonic, and the instruments employed by the Javanese are, 
with only one exception, instruments of percussion. The present exhibition of 
a hitherto unknown race is one of value to the comparative anthropologist.” 


It need not be denied that the ceaseless utterance of passion by 
reiterated and complex movements has a tendency to baffle, and, 
in the long run, to blind the ardour of the uninstructed spec- 
tator, who may be tempted to subside into a dazed and dreamy 
toleration of what is subjectively monotonous. But this subject 
of mingled approval and despair is traceable to the fact of his 
ignorance of the very alphabet of the symbolism enacted before 
him ; of the beauty, force, and appropriateness of several of the 
letters of which he cannot, however, be insensible. Still it must 
be conceded that the alphabet of symbolism, like other alphabets, 
is for the most part made up of consonants that require to be 
assisted into articulation. 

The drawback of having no sufficient key to the significance 
is very much due to the absence of a competent knowledge of 
Javanese on the part of the audience. The traditional expository 
réle of the dalang, the chief or manager of the entertainment, 
whose office it is in his native country sto recite the dialogue, 
whilst the actors execute the gestures suitable to the words, 
except in the case of representations before the Sovereign, 
when each performer studies his character from a written com- 
position specially prepared for the purpose, is here omitted, as 
that of a hierophant who by force majeure is powerless to 
reveal. Mr. Crawfurd does not hesitate to call the dalang the 
great mover and soul of the entire drama, whose functions and 
status are approximately defined by comparing him to our 
ancient bards or minstrels. In some respects he attains a quasi- 
priestly dignity, which he realises when he is called upon to 
bless, with the repetition of legendary benedictions, the firstborn 
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of every family. His importance is immensely enhanced by the 
circumstance that, as there is no musical notation amongst th 
Javanese, but all is confided to oral transmission, so there are no 
dramatic writings, no stage, and no attempt at scenic illustration 
or effect. 

The subjects of the topeng are ordinarily, if not invariably, 
taken from the adventures of Panji, the favourite hero of Javanes 
romance, who flourished in the ninth and tenth centuries of ou 
era, and to whom the somewhat incongruous introduction of th: 
kris, or creese, and the gamelan is attributed. Love and wai 
are the constant themes, and the combats of contending chiefs, 
dressed with considerable splendour after the ancient costume, 
generally closes the scene, the attention of the spectators being 
now and again diverted by the introduction of comic interludes « 
of extraneous pieces of buffoonery, which are so transient 
scarcely to retard the action of the piece. 

The second kind of dramatic representation is called wayang, 
or scenic shadows, which are national and peculiar to the Javanese. 
They are monstrous and grotesque figures, of about twenty inches 
high, cut out of stiff, untanned buffalo hide, and commonly very 
highly gilt and painted. In the representation they are moved 
or manceuvred by the prompter behind an oblong screen or curtain 
of ordinary white cloth, rendered translucent by having a lamp 
suspended behind. The subjects of the performance by sceni 
shadows are confined by the absolutism of custom to the mor 
salient characters -and events in Hindu story, as the topeng, o1 
real acting, is to the most ancient; and the puppet-show, a variety 
of wayang, in which marionettes are made to perform, so to say, 
mM propria persona, and without the intervention of an illuminated 
curtain—to the more modern portion of the legendary history o! 
Java itself. In none of these entertainments does the dalung 
ever introduce a personage of his own creation, and all the heroes, 
as well as their actions, belong strictly to the history, the tradition, 
or the mythology of the country. The drama of Java therefor 
serves to keep up a national interest in the antecedent glories o! 
the island amongst its people, who listen and follow with patrioti 
ecstasy throughout the live-long night the marvellous achiev: 
ments of their ancestors. 

It is hard to characterise the Javanese dramatic entertainments 
by a single word or by deputy of a single analogy. To Siu 
Stamford Raffles the “whole performance had more the characte: 
of a ballet than of a regular dramatic exhibition either of the 
tragic or comic kind;” Mr. Crawfurd thought that “all their 
acting may be considered as a kind of pantomime, for even in the 
most perfect exhibition there is httle dialogue,” whilst others 
draw the larger and more just conclusion that the Javanese drama, 
with its combination of music, acting, and dancing, is the Eastern 
equivalent to the Western opera. The latter is not yet three 
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centuries old, and between it and the Greek stage, the glories of 
which its founders sought to revive or to emulate, there lies 
a profound secular gulf of desuetude and oblivion. ‘“ Java, more 
fortunate than Europe; preserved its primitive musical drama 
without breach of continuity; and no more curious or suggestive 
relic of the far past of a far-away land was ever offered for 
our inspection” than that now furnished at the Westminster 
Aquarium. 

In this dramatic survival the predominance of the dance is one 
of the most remarkable characteristics. Dancing is not an 
amusement merely—it is a passion, and it variously expresses 
itself as it mingles with the pomp, the business, and the festivities 
of social life or the solemnities of religion. Yet whatever the 
special purpose or occasion of the dance may be amongst the 
Javanese, as, indeed, amongst Asiatics in general, it consists of 
graceful attitudes and slow movements, combined with that 
diffused expressiveness of the limbs-—chiefly of the arms—hands, 
joints, and fingers, to which allusion has already been made. 
Dancing in Java is at once the profession of a class, whether as 
performers or instructors, or both, and the accomplishment of all. 
“In the western districts particularly,” as recorded by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, “ all the chiefs are, in days of festivity, accustomed to join 
in the exercise, one after the other, commencing with the youngest. 
On these occasions the nobles of the highest class vie with each 
other in pointing the toe with grace, in exhibiting elegance of 
movement, in displaying adroitness by intrieate evolutions, or 
beauty of person by an ingenious arrangement of attitude.” One 
of these competitions took place at Soevabaija during the recent 
sojourn in Java of Mr. Carl Bock, who, when the fun was 
becoming fast and furious—or comparatively so for a gamelan and 
tandak of the island—beat a timely retreat in order to avoid 
being forced into candidacy for the honours of the occasion. “ As 
the Whodono—the officer next in rank to the Regent—told me 
that if we stayed longer we should be compelled to dance, I 
thought the best thing we could do was to depart at this stage of 
the performance.” ? 

In illustration of the extent to which dancing enters into the 
Court ceremonial of Java, Mr. Crawfurd observes that “all orders 
executed in the presence of a Javanese monarch, on public 
occasions, are accompanied by a dance. When a message is to be 
conveyed to the Royal’ ear, the messenger advances with a slow 
dance, and retreats in the same way. The Ambassadors from one 
native prince in Java to another follow the same course when 
coming into and retiring from the presence of the Sovereign to 
whom they are deputed. When the persons whose business it is to 








' The History of Java. 
2 The Head Hunters of Borneo. 1881. 
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let the tiger loose from his cage into the hollow square of spearmen, 
on occasion of an entrapped tiger being reserved for sport and 
exhibition, have performed their duty and received the royal nod 
to retire—an occasion, one would think, when dancing might be 
spared— they do so in a slow dance and solemn strut, with some risk 
of being devoured by the tiger in the midst of their performance.” 

The predominance of dancing in the Javanese drama combines 
with the coquette phenomenon of rhythmical and symbolical motion 
toreduce to aminimum the use of dialogues. The last, so far as 1 
is exemplified amongst the members of the Westminster Company, 
is almost exclusively confined to a recitative by the female actors 
only, one or two of whom occasionally, if not actually taking par' 
in the play, aid the strains of the gamelan by airs which, con- 
sidering the sweetness of the individual tones of most of thei 
instruments, are surprisingly shrill and discordant. Their voices 
in song are, in fact, rather interesting than delightful; and it is 
probable that they retain this quality as a tradition from the time 
when still the rudimentary mangang was the standard of national! 
musical excellence. 

The plots and arguments of the pieces which constitute th 
repertory of the Westminster Company present little novelty, 
except in the way of local colour, to the playwright universal. 
Love, war, and the accidents and adventures of these, tragic, comic, 
or romantic, furnish the motives of their drama; which is thus 
brought within the limits of theatrical comity and kinship al! 
the world over. 

Djentie Manis—Anglicé, Sweet Little Finger—is a play deriving 
its name from its heroine, a young girl who has lost her way in a 
wood, and in her wandering meets a giant who has for years been 
seeking a favourite child, whom he fancies he recognises in Djenti: 
Manis. The maiden, in her joy at encountering a human being in 
her solitude, confides to the giant the fact that she has no 
recollection of either father or mother; and has long strayed 
hither and thither alone in the forest. After a while the real 
father of Djentie Manis, in the course of an anxious search for his 
daughter, finds her in the company of the giant. A wordy war for 
the possession of the girl leads up toa combat, which terminates 
victoriously for the giant but fatally for her father, with whose 
destruction she reproaches his antagonist, who in turn falls a 
prey to the remorse which théreupon seizes him. 

In Wanie—the Bold One—a gay Lothario makes protestations 
of love to four beautiful women, and thus sows amongst them 
the seeds of jealousy. They plot and counterplot together, and 
against one another, each wishing to ‘secure so renowned a 
lover.’ Two of them are outwitted by the other two. He pretends 
to prefer the defeated ones; but, happy in the freedom of his 





' History of the Indian Archipelago. 1820. 
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religion, and in the laws of theatrical justice to which he is 
amenable, ends by taking all the four into favour. 

In Kenantie Solo—the Flower of the Land of Solo—the page 
of a rich and very beautiful lady falls in love with her, and 
revolves in his mind by what means he can win her. He 
meets with a person who supplies him with a love philtre, which 
he administers to the lady with all the success he could desire, 
to his own almost boundless delight. 

Tavor Polo, again, is a young price who, hunting in a forest, 
lights upon an ancient and partly-ruined castle. He enters it and 
finds a beautiful princess surrounded by her maids, who has been 
placed in this seclusion by her mother, with a view to arrange a 
marriage for her with a distinguished prince of the mother’s own 
special selection. Tavor Polo becomes enamoured of her, and she 
reciprocates the feeling by falling in love with him. Guarded 
as she is by her maids, conversation between them is extremely 
difficult, and she fears the discovery of their mutual passion to 
her mother. The young pair, however, succeed in outwitting 
all who could be inclined to oppose them, and escape together to 
the mountains. 

The Rangoe Rangoe represents a warrior returning from a 
campaign to find his house destroyed and his disconsolate wife in 
tears, anxious for his safety. 

In the foregoing pages little has been said which cannot be 
verified or illustrated under the eyes of the visitor to the Royal 
Aquarium, although it has been suggested that the picture is to 
be contemplated only as divorced from its background and 
accessories of place and climate. These are, however, supplied 
nearly to the full, and very vividly, by the youthful enthusiasm 
of the Comte de Beauvoir, to whose account of the performances 
of the gamelan, as rendered at an entertainment given by the 
Regent at Bandong in November, 1866. we have previously 
alluded, and to which we revert by way of appropriate conclusion. 
After describing the gamelan in the words already placed before 
the reader, the Comte de Beauvoir remarks that “this is only 
the overture, and the play is to come. It is eight o’clock in the 
evening ; from the depths of the great dusky avenues streams 
of people flock in; the Regent has condescended to permit his 
subjects to share in the amusements of the great; some new 
dancing-girls are to make their appearance, and everybody climbs 
the cocoa-nut trees to attend a first night here. As Moses took 
the Israelites across the Red Sea dry-shod, a vizier here precedes 
us, and with a sign clears the way for us through the sea of human 
beings who crowd the principal court, and we take our places in 
front of the balcony of the Seraglio; which, it is to be remarked, 
is a separate building from ours, and is guarded by sentinels with 
bayonets at the ends of their muskets. A small door opens, and 
four bayadéres appear, shrinking and yet excited. with wild eyes 
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and trembling movements. On their heads they wear a quantit, 
of little gold wings, a sort of gold-spangled mane, like a mytho- 
logical dragon’s helmet; a golden girdle, quantities of bracelets 
and rings, a piece of red silk rolled round them like a tight-clinging 
tunic—such is their charming dress. They are from twelve to 
fourteen years old, and the Regent possesses eight all alike. 
When he is tired of them, he gives them in marriage to his 
friends in regular order, which is considered as a high honour. 
Here at last we see these Eastern dancers in all their splendou 
before their lord and master. But this is not a dance! Accom- 
panied by an air which has but one burden—the peculiarity o! 
Asiatic music—they execute without moving from one spot 

series of slow oscillatory movements and graceful attitudes; a 
study of plastic art to exhibit their beautiful figures in the most 
becoming positions, and to show off their grace and suppleness. 


Sometimes they provoke one another to battie, like tragi. actresses, 


and, seizing a golden bow, draw it with as marvellous a grace as th 
fabled Amazon of old, and let fly feather arrows, whose airy light 

ness they emulate. Then they kneel, as if in prayer, and one of 
the musicians sings a plaintive air, accompanied by a single violin. 
Then again the music becomes quicker and louder ; and, bridling 
up with all the pride of the birds of Venus, they play with long 
peacocks’ feathers, and spread them as a peacock spreads his tail. 


But at the moment of greatest excitement, at a sign from the 


master, they return to the Seraglio, like the visions of a dream. 
A general ‘ good night’ follows ; the spectators drop in clusters from 
their airy seats in the tops of the cocoa-nut trees; the crowd 
disperses ; a patrol arrives to double the guard over the Seraglio ; 
the torches are extinguished ; and through the delightful stillnes: 
of the night, by the glimmer of a blue light escaping from th« 
women’s apartment, a single female voice seems to murmur th: 
lullaby of the Song of the Bow! ”! A. H. GRANT. 
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WINTER. 





HaiL, Winter, hail! Although to bid you hail 
Seems an unnecessary piece of writing ; 
Enough bad weather follows in your trail 
Without inviting. 


Hail, if you will, or snow, or sleet, or freeze ; 
We know you rough but honest in your dealings ; 
Yet don’t suppose you'll rouse, by ways like these, 
Poetic feelings. 


Nature’s green mysteries vanish at your touch— 
You strip away each blooming ideality 
And leave bare truths. No, I don’t like you much, 
You stern reality ! 


The nibbling flocks, that on the thymy wold 
To Arcady turned summer pastures lonely, 
Huddled by you into the turnip-fold, 
Are mutton only. 


The ethereal lark, Shakspeare’s & Shelley’s love, 
Transformed by you, sits in the furrow brooding, 
Tuneful no more—fit only to improve 
A beef-steak pudding. 


The leafage of the forest monarch old, 
That waved so green when summer airs were blowing, 
You cart away as vegetable mould 
For melon-growing. 


You cold, matter-of fact, prosaic season ! 
Let some utilitarian be your poet ; 
Pll not be guilty of poetic treason— 
Not if I know it! 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 
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Ir is said that the prosperous days of pretty little Galle ar 
numbered, and that “Ichabod” is prophesied concerning it. 
Colombo offers a safer and more convenient haven, and steam 
companies are not blind to their own interest. Probably, “ in th: 
coming by-and-bye,” this exquisite little bay will be forgotten, and 
globe-trotters of the next century will live in ignorance of it: 
picturesque features. 

Such corners and nocks there are, presumably, in many lands 
and latitudes, but as fate has not hitherto led me towards tropica! 
isles of the blest, an exalted enthusiasm on behalf of lovely Ceylon 
must be pardoned. 

Since the departure of our steamer from sterile Aden, most o! 
us have yearned for a sight of land. 

This is an impatient and luxurious generation, not satisfied with 
any contemporary way of locomotion, nor grateful for the amend. 
ments in travelling since the days of its fathers, but rather looking 
forward to a more easy and rapid perfection. Consecutive morn 
ings of card and chess playing, or afternoons of novel reading, idle 
talk, and siestas in deck-chairs, varied by the excitements of 
sweepstakes and mild flirtations, are dissipations which have palled 
upon our tastes 

“Land, to-morrow,’ was breathed from every lip with joyful! 
anticipation. We even went to rest cheerfully, with the ports down 
and the thermometer at 80 deg. Could we not afford to be philo- 
sophical with the blessed thought of a real bed and an airy 
chamber to-morrow night. 

At daybreak we were roused by the sound of many feet overhead, 
for even light-limbed lascars are not noiseless in their haste. Our 
cabin was on the port side, and, opening drowsy eyes, we saw the 
desired haven, or rather indications of its nearness, through the 
small circle of glass, supposed to admit a sufficiency of light. Th. 
sea had gone down in the night, so, presently, the carpenter cam: 
and unscrewed the frame. A blessed breath, like the respiration 
of an angel, cooled the vitiated air. The balmy breeze which 
gained an entrance blew from the land; for a long line of fiat 
coast. stretched before us, fringed down to the white sands with 
palm trees. In the back ground rose ranges of hills, only diml) 
outlined through the veil of morning mists. Adam’s Peak, with 
the slanting sunrays touching it, stood out clear and detached, 
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more conical and independent than the rest. It needed no con- 
necting chain to support its solid frame. 

The soft wind curled the blue waves crisply, bringing on its 
breath now and again an air really perfumed with spicy odours. 
The sorrows of ship smells, endured for many nights, are forgotten 
in the odorous joy of this morning. Everyone on board is alive 
and stirring at an early hour. The lazy gods are put to flight at 
Aurora’s first smile. This matutinal briskness declares itself at the 
bath-room doors, round which a little crowd of impatient humanity 
collects. Mankind stalks barefooted boldly abroad in the surprising 
variety of pyjamas; while the ladies flit about the public ways 
in hasty confusion, though attired in ornamental flowing garbs, 
and suffering dishevelled locks to be artfully displayed. Huge 
sponges avail not to conceal identity. By-and-bye, having swal- 
lowed our early dose of nauseous tea, and being thereby, as we 
suppose, invigorated for our morning walk, we find our way to the 
deck. At this moment we are nearing the narrow entrance to our 

rt. The pilot comes out to meet us in a catamaran, one of 
those frail-looking boats, with an outrigger, which it is vain to 
prove to the ladies is scientifically constructed. A few large 
detached rocks keep guard over the little bay, breaking the force 
of the waves which enter it. Within the charmed semi-cirele a 
couple of small islands, rocky at the base but crowned with leafy 
shrubs of tropical verdure and shadow, make a lovely nestling 
place for small white habitations. The owners of these domains 
are, indeed, sovereigns to be envied. As we cast anchor we turn 
from side to side in a bewilderment of surprise and pleasure. It 
is all new and vivid, and the bright-hued surroundings, and glow- 
ing aspect of the scene, impress us with a sense of unreality. 

The pink flush of dawn, and all the feathery cloutdls which came 
before, have faded from the east, and the risen sun, in the fulness 
of newly-awakened strength, is making his power to be felt, gild- 
ing gloriously rocks and houses with an unsurpassable alchemy. 
The graceful border of feathery cocoa-nut trees, growing down to 
the edge of the water, with gaps here and there affording peeps of 
white hotels and private residences, delights the eye with its fresh 
greenery. There is nothing dry or arid here, in spite of the sun’s 
ardent kisses. Every plant and flower is full of sap and colour. To 
our left, above some huge boulders, on a projecting tongue of land, 
the lighthouse rises white and solitary like a tall spectre. The air 
is so clear and the bay is so small that we scarcely need glasses to 
discern thingsashore. Within a stone’s throw of our anchorage two 
more P. and O. steamers are temporarily at rest. One is going South 
and the other East, and to-morrow our party will be divided. All 
about these neighbours of ours there is swarming a host of small 
boats and the ubiquitous catamarans, plied by crews of vocifera- 
ting, gesticulating natives. Our day is not far off. Within the 
space of a few minutes after we have cast anchor we, too, are beset 
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by a similar horde of barbarians, paddling, f.ghting, and screaming 
for our custom, with determined intent to impose upon ignorance. 

Too easy victims, strangers in the east, make rash bids for hug: 
branches of bananas, or baskets of green oranges extended to them, 
and are presently made conscious that Nemesis rides swiftly in the 
rear of such unguarded dealings. To purchase without bargaining 
marks them as prey ready for the multitude. Such indiscretion 
has endangered their peace, and henceforth they are men ticketed 
for larger persecutions. 

Some of the itinerant merchants are clothed gaily, if not 
gorgeously, while others, unsophisticated to shame, wear the 
garment Nature made for them. 

Coverings here are chiefly significant of superior rank or a 
banking account. 

The decent appearance of the jewellers and silversmiths testifies 
to this fact. Their social degree declares itself in a loose nethe: 
garment, formed by a straight piece of cotton material, white o 
printed with bright colours, and girded about the waist in 
manner more convenient than elegant. This skirt is met by 
a jacket of linen or cloth, sometimes with a gaily-figured waistcoat 
in addition. High tortoiseshell combs and well-oiled tresses, 
suffered to grow long, and gathered into a top-knot, furthe 
denote the devotees of fashion. Some very dandy gentlemen 
plait in artificial locks to add to their headdress. Setting asid 
the bearded elders, sex amongst youths and maidens is a pro 
blematic matter, hair and costume to the uninitiated eye bearing 
no distinct relationship to man or woman. 

The guild of merchants which surrounds our ship clambers up 
unceremoniously into the fortress, and, meeting with no opposition 
from any quartermaster, forthwith lays siege to the unwary 
Baskets and bundles are deftly unpacked by sinuous brown hands 
An indescribable din and hubbub goes on while lace, tortoiseshell, 
ebony, and all the varied manufactures of the place are spread 
about deck and benches for our inspection. There is a glitter o! 
keen eyes and bright gems as jewel merchants thrust cases of 
sapphires and rubies into our unwilling hands. Silver bangles ar 
swung in chains, rolls of snowy lace are piled at our feet, and hug 
tortoiseshell paper knives are brandished before us. In the midst 
of such entanglements our resolution not to purchase gives way. 

“Ver cheap, sar; two rupee de yard. Take de whole lot five 
rupee.” 

Upon rudely measuring it, the three yards, of course, prove to 
be something under two, and the audacious swindler is bidden 
is get behind us with temptation. Verily here “all men are 

lars.” 

Fortunately the breakfast bell rings in the midst of the hideous 
din. Many of our number, guiltily conscious that they have been 
already fleeced by wily Cingalese, endeavour to hide their purchases. 
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We all descend with joyful alacrity to recruit exhausted nervous 
force. 

During the meal it is officially announced that we remain in 
harbour for thirty hours, and are at liberty to go ashore as soon as 
we please. With a lively recollection of coal dust at Aden we 
make haste to pack up. A general exodus promptly takes place, 
and man, woman, and child is seen hurrying off with bag or 
bundle in the first available boat or barge with awning. Arrived 
at the landing stage, which consists of a short pier on piles, 
roughly roofed over, we dispute vigorously with our oarsmen, who 
make a noisy clamour for a fabulous number of rupees for the 
transport of our party in their very cranky tub. They vociferate 
loud disapproval in an unparliamentary vernacular at our reduction 
from the absurd, as we make off with our chattels. 

Though not exactly to the manners of cheating born, as we 
travel eastwards we by degrees acquire a perception of native 
extortions. Insinuating hands and soft eyes plead for our 
acceptance of bouquets as we tread the first steps of the pier. 
It is hard to realise that such exotic blooms belong to Christmas- 
tide. Swarms of young children with dusky skins and glittering 
teeth, all carrying flowers, beset our path. Sweet odours exhale 
from the offerings of these lithe-limbed young natives, which are 
bunches of vivid tropical hues, arranged symmetrically, and with 
an admirable notion of harmonising colours. No two of these 
bunches are = and an individual taste is marked. Passing 
through the large gateway of the P. and O. precincts, we reach 
a public street on the other side, which conveys us into the main 
thoroughfare. Such a street! White, windowless houses, screened 
by broad latticed verandahs, over which cataracts of glossy-leaved 
creepers and scarlet and purple flowers tumble in wild profusion, 
lie detached in little gardens. Rich-foliaged shrubs, with white 
bells and trumpet-flowers interspersed, push themselves forward 
wherever space permits. Every growing thing is self-assertive in 
its glorious array. This damp, fertile land, where nightly rains or 
heavy dews drench the earth, anda daily sun forces fertility out of 
the rich soil, produces everything fresh and green and glossy. 

As we pass up the road which winds towards our hotel, two 
open churches invite our inspection. A number of dark- skinned 
ladies, who presumably forsook the ways of Buddha when they 
took to European clothes, are decorating the aisles and chancel 
for Christmas. Long, twining garlands of unknown foliage, light 
and feathery, encircle the candelabra, and crowns and crosses and 
other orthodox devices, made of greenery more lovely than box 
and fir, adorn the reading desk and pulpit. 

A few hundred yards distant from the landing stage is situated 
the Oriental Hotel, our bourne for the day and night. 

Its airy dining saloon seems spacious and cool after the cramped 
conditions of ship-board existence. A vista of green trees and a 
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narrow alley of white walls open before us through the arches of 
tesselated court at the rear. In the front of the hotel a wide shad) 
verandah, full of lounges and cane easy chairs, invites to repose. 
The sun is high in the heavens and a steamy heat exhales frou 
the ground. We are glad to rest awhile and hold more peacefu 
argument with the merchant princes and elect of Galle’s traders. 
who must surely pay a handsome subsidy to hotels for permissio. 
to worry travellers. Cats’--eyes and rubies, pearls and sapphir 
are scattered on the marble tables about us with careless profusion 
Would that velvet-footed, soft-eyed gentleman with the elaborat. 
waistcoat know if half a dozen were swept away?  Tortoiseshe! 
combs, paper knives and cardcases are heaped about or pass fron 
hand to hand. And yet their vendors take note of every one that 
touches them. The higgling and bargaining is renewed wit 
redoubled vigour as passengers pour in from the steamer. Being 
wise in our generation we take early possession of the best sleeping 
accommodation, and get rooms on the ground floor in the rear o! 
the dining saloon allotted to us. The long straight passage dow: 
which we travel calls reformatories and prisons to mind. Ou 
cells are of a novel kind. Lofty enough to satisfy a princess, but 
yet bare and poorly furnished chambers, with uncarpeted board 
and unplastered ceilings. The floor is innocent of scrubbings, 
bearing upon its surface traces of a generation of feet. The whol 
corridor is partitioned off by lath and plaster walls, some eight fe: 
at the top being left free for a current of air to pass from end 
end. Any speech beyond a whisper betrays us to our neighbou 
At one o’clock comes tiffin, a sort of mid-day table @héte. Thi 
is a welcome interlude and variation of diet. Fish, chickens, 
curried prawns, a souf/lé with pine apples, and bananas ad libitwm, 
washed down by well-iced seltzer and champagne, made up a fea: 
for gods to our fancy, satiated with the monotony of ship viands. 
We are cheerful after we have eaten, and so, fortified for explora 
tion, we take our white umbrellas and venture outside. Hiring 
two of the little carriages which stand out in the road we set fort! 
for Wagwallah and the Cinnamon Gardens, cheered by th: 
onlookers, a multitude of idle natives who loiter about the hot: 
steps chewing betelnut. A dozen or so of the more active o 
these pursue lur vehicles down the road. Equally indifferent 
persuasive civility, or damnatory objection, they keep pace wit! 
our fast trotting steeds, running within an inch of the whee! 
The brown bodies of these well-knit young Cingalese glisten 
the sun, while they toss back their loose locks, mirthfully grinning 
from ear to ear at the chaffing rejoinder to our remonstran: 
which proceeds from the recognised wit of their party. As y 
watch their free, graceful movements it strikes us forcibly tha' 
civilisation does little for the beauty of the human form with it 
swaddling clothes of modesty. They offer us little heaps 
coloured glass (ostensibly gems!), branches of freshly gathered 
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nutmegs, sticks of cinnamon, cocoa-nuts, or bunches of flowers 
plucked by the wayside, till driven frantic by the exasperating 
throng which choruses shrilly its claims on our notice, we offer 
forcibly suggestive hints to depart, by the application of sticks 
and umbrellas to vulnerable parts. As, one by one, touched by 
these arguments, the first detachment drops off, we recruit a fresh 
army. ‘These new members vociferate the same demands as their 
predecessors, and finally we resign ourselves to the unalterable din 
of barbarian customs. The road we follow is a good one, leadin 
by winding ways through mazes of rich-foliaged shrubs, with a 
thick undergrowth of grass and reeds in many places. Plantations 
of cocoa-nuts and bananas back up the way, screening villages and 
good dwelling houses along the route. The rural population 
carries on domestic operations in full view of the road—washing, 
cooking, and transacting their toilet duties with a philosophical 
indifference to the criticism of passers-by. Nowhere can we see 
many yards ahead, though every now and again we come to a 
clearing, or open piece of ground formed by a marsh or swamp. 
Here there are probably deep cut ditches full of stagnant green 
rater on which curious aquatic plants float. The small native 
sattle, meek, brown-eyed beasts, pasture on coarse and luxuriant 
patches of grass. The little black-eyed herdsmen shout furious 
maledictions on the half-starved cows if they venture far afield. 
At the foot of some rising ground our swift little horses, which 
have kept up an unbroken trot from the time of starting, come to 
a sudden halt without coercion of their drivers. We are bidden to 
descend and climb the hill before us. Suddenly, from every side, 
there rushes upon us a grinning, chattering crew of voluntary 
guides. Only by lusty lunging right and left, with walking sticks 
newly purchased from our tormentors, do we deat a yard bebe us. 
Following the path indicated, we reach, after a toilsome ascent, an 
open plateau, with a large one-storied, deep-verandahed dwelling 
place situated upon it. Here a wide view extends itself before us, 
with the ranges of mountains and Adam’s Peak bounding the 
panorama. The broad expanse looks like some _ prosperous 
Canaan, a land flowing with milk and honey. Patches of 
cultivated land where by-and-bye the rice will appear, with little 
channels cut for irrigation, clumps of banana trees, coffee plants, 
and odoriferous spice trees are scattered about the plains below. 
Cocoa-nut trees surround the house where we rest, and a little 
darkey, denuding himself of his small amount of raiment, which he 
considers superfluous for the task, places his flexible feet within a 
loop of twisted grass to assist his ascent, and quickly climbs the 
perpendicular shaft of the nearest palm. With the agility of a 
monkey he slides down again, bringing with him a couple of nuts. 
Being stripped of soft husks they are easily bored, and a liquid 
like dirty water is given to us to drink. It is not a delectable 
beverage, and we pull wry faces over it, demanding an antidote 





from the hands of our host, who keeps a bar, of course. Havin; 


gazed, as in duty bound, on the green plains, and gathering 
abiding impression of colossal leaves, and tropical exhalations, y 
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obey the bidding of the host of the bungalow, for we dare not cal! 


it a public house, and cautiously descend the hill on the opposi 


side to that which we came up. This is a precipitous declivity, 


and plays sad havoc with canvass shoes. However, it is but 


short passage leading us to our carriages, which have gone roun: 


the base of the hill to meet us. Asa matter of course we stai 
for the Cinnamon Gardens, with the usual hulabaloo of sound an 


brown legs escorting us. Away, away, as fast as our good little 


steeds can go, by the same winding road as before, which we ai 


told is not the same, though we pass through the identica 
groves of cocoa-nuts, and beneath the same avenues of bananas, 


meeting the same rural population, hair-dressing and washing thei: 


babies, and performing culinary rites. All things are alike, an 


it is vain to tell us we have not completed our circle. We com: 


to a fragile gate of bamboos and palisading of palm leaves twisted 


cunningly. At this barrier we are met by a gentleman in a lin 
shirt ai.d cloth coat, who salaams respectfully, and charges us 
shilling each for admission to the enclosure. 


The appearance of the cinnamon shrubs within by no mean 
impresses us, and we are inclined to consider ourselves sold 


Sticks are cut off ruthlessly from the already denuded trees, an 
we are again requested to pay for the privilege of smelling then 
They are the genuine article, of course, but the long-sufferin 
Britisher only gives an indignant sniff. The same intensely-gre: 
and shadowy vegetation is everywhere to be seen, while the aron 
of the flowering shrubs is at times overpowering. The sensati: 
of walking through some never-ending hothouse is ours, and t! 
prolonged course of damp sweetness is almost too much. Aga 


we mount into our little four-seated chariot, now piled with hug: 
bouquets and branches of shrubs we have purchased or had 


bestowed upon us. A pretty Cingalese mother, whose age we a 


informed is fourteen, with a lively baby sitting astride on her hip, 
according to custom, petitions, in soft-spoken broken English, ov 


acceptance of a plaited basket, made of yellow, scented grass, anc 
filled with odorous nutmegs, with the mace adhering. The baby 


squalls lustily, and makes vigorous efforts to dismount as s! 


approaches us. We fling this youthful matron our last remain 


ing handful of annas, and hasten our driver’s departure. 


en 


Buddhist Temple-—a very inferior stage-like affair—is our nex’ 


halting-place. It is embowered in trees, and has a terrac 


running round it. A saffron-robed priest issues from a plantati 


at our approach, heralded, of course, by the yells of the crowd 


After a short parley, and the production of rupees, he brings th 


key and admits us to the sacred edifice. He bears some kind o! 
small bird in his hand, and with his shaven beard and trailing 
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yellow garment is a striking figure. Within. the building a high 
painted wall runs round the inner chamber, where the imper- 
turbable Buddha sits. Singular hieroglyphics and painted images 
cover every inch of the wall on the outside, where light is admitted 
by high, narrow windows, let in in the exterior wall. The colossal 
figure of the ugly god is concealed by a striped cotton curtain, 
which is respectfully raised for us to admire the features of the 
wooden divinity. Having paid largely for the privilege of inspect- 
ing this graven image, we go back to Galle at a hand gallop. The 
game little horses, following each other closely, take a circuitous 
route along the shore, where huge breakers tremble over scattered 
rocks, and thunder loudly on the sands as if with intention to 
uproot the stately palms. We pass across an open expanse of turf 
where lawn-tennis courts are marked out, driving on past a river 
wherein a crowd of native boys and men are bathing, splashing and 
swimming with great enjoyment, and the usual noise. One 
venerable elder, the only old man we saw, is carefully lathering 
himself with sponge and soap in full sight of the passers by. We 
are all glad to be once more landed on the steps of the Oriental, 
and to tumble out of our carriages with arms full of sweet, power- 
fully-scented flowers. The heat has been intense, but our 
exhilarating drive has temporarily caused us to forget it. In the 
big shady saloon we are refreshed with tea before retiring to our 
apartments for an ante-prandial nap and a bath. At 7 o’clock there 
is a full table @héte of some seventy or ninety people, and 
passengers from various steamers mingle. 

The Cingalese waiters are clever serving men, light of foot and 
swift of eye, and their snowy linen costumes and tidy -coiffwre 
excite our admiration. In the tiled verandah, where coffee is 
served to us, a general air of rest and satisfaction exhales with 
tobacco smoke. A mild persecution of ebony tortoiseshell and 
embroidered caps goes on sotto voce, but the greater lights which 
rule the day have shut up shop. Sapphires and cats’-eyes have 
gone to bed in cotton wool and en chests, and nothing beyond 
rupees are conjured out of after dinner pockets. Now and again a 
slim arm is pushed through the stone balustrades from outside— 
in the hand probably a faded bouquet or a box of matches. 
From out the darkness a plaintive voice cries, ‘How much you 
give, sar?” 

At 10 o’clock there is a flight of the passengers, who return 
for the night to their ships, and we, of the minority, are left 
to the blissful contemplation of a calm night in bed. It is 
raining heavily and unaccountably, for at sunset no cloud was 
visible. There is not a star to be seen, and only the loud 
patter of rain on the broad-leaved trees outside is to be heard. 
Vanished, evaporated in the darkness, is the vivacious crew of 
natives, and we bless the stillness. 

As we each in turn cautiously lift one corner of the mosquito net 
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so carefully tucked in beneath our mattress, and nimbly scram 
into bed, we hug the happy thought of rest undisturbed by co 
roaches or carpenters. The airy loftiness of our chamber cont) 
so favourably with the recent surroundings of our temporary ho! 
No longer ‘ ‘cabined, er ibbed, confined,” we breathe freely and s 
softly into peaceful slumbers. 

Alas for human hopes! It is Christmas Eve, and we have f 
gotten the celebrations which attend the festivity in a | 
governed by Christian rulers. It is the privilege of the dev 
and right-minded to put the less orthodox in mind of the | 
season, and they rejoice loudly with timbrels and shawms, or som 
similar barbarian instruments of torture, beneath our shuttered b 
sad to say, windowless rooms. Shutters avail not to keep out t 
infernal din. The Christmas carol breaks forth in the dead of t! 
December night, and makes it hideous. 

“Oh, Music! what crimes are committed in thy name.” MM) 
companion in misfortune still sleeps in the other bed, impervi 
to harsh voices and untimed instruments, which make rae 
efforts to catch each other up. 

To have no suffering friend or relative alive to this calamity a 
to its weight, and but for the warning trumpets of famished m 
quitos the peaceful breathing so near me would be short. 

At last someone stirs in the adjoining room. Muttered 
are audible, and then the shutter swings back. 

“ Take that, you brutes.” The noisy descent of a hair-brusl), 
some such missile instrument into the street, gives a transi 
hope of silence. A momentary pause in the flow of harm 
ensues. Evidently the judicious leader of the chorus has ta! 
this emphatic hint. By heaven, no! the joyous strain has 
ceased to break forth a few yards away with a decided amendm 
of forte passages. 

Our neighbour is evidently of a choleric disposition, for 
stamps and rattles the crockery ominously as if about to hur! : 
the heads of the offenders. To my utter dismay he at last tu 
philosopher, and, resigning himself to the inevitable, lapses 
silence. By slow degrees the carollers serenade the length of 
street, mercifully becoming less painful as they recede. into 
distance. It is over, and only the heavy breathing in the 
bed is to be heard. 

Rub a dub dub. Rub a dub dub! 

Ye gods, all the musical fiends in the place are upon us » 
It is the roll of drums, ably supported by the brazen voice 
wind instruments, that breaks upon the astonished air. At 
my companion is roused. The martial din has broken 1 
glorious slumber. Turning on me indignantly for an explana‘ 
of the matter, I smile derisively in the darkness, saying 
laconic emphasis, “ Waits.” 

All through that weary night do relays of musical Christ: 
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wait upon the sleeping town, especially heralding to the Oriental 
Hotel the day of rejoicing. In the dawn their cheerful efforts 
relax, and we are left to gain a remnant of repose with the eastern 
light illuminating a martyr smile upon our faces. 

It is late when we loiter down to breakfast in the saloon. Many 
of the guests in the hotel have gone to church. Having taken, 
perforce, an unwilling part in the early services, we do not feel 
minded to attend church at nine or twelve o’clock. Indeed, our 
orthodoxy is sadly at fault during this day, and we loudly revile 
European practices in strange lands. The streets are sticky with 
red mud, for the undaunted minstrels had stood beneath heavy 
showers throughout the small hours. 

We make our way on tip-toe through byways to the bazaars. 
Here we are warmly welcomed by the heads of departments, who 
mendaciously assure us that they remember our kind patronage on 
a previous visit to Galle. A semi-circle of chairs is promptly 
placed for the accommodation of our party, while the choicest 
treasures are brought forth from various hiding-places. 

Meanwhile a crowd collects outside, and, as it has begun to rain 
again, an enterprising tradesman charges at us with a sheaf of 

native umbrellas, which are made after the fashion of the Japanese 
ones, only stronger and of superior workmanship. 

After completing our purchases we wade homewards through 
the mud, meeting by the way Cingalese ladies in festive array, 
waddling along to church. They wear their hair arranged in 
elaborate twists, with gold and tortoiseshell pins stuck through 
them, while many bangles adorn their arms. Their gay-coloured 
skirts are carefully tucked up, revealing by no means faultless 
ankles, while an attendant carries an umbrella over them. 

One of the élite is to be seen stepping out of a queer-looking 
conveyance, attired in sky-blue movré, cut low on the neck and 
displaying ample charms. This lady has evidently been converted 
from the ways of Buddhism, without subscribing to any ascetic 
rules of the new religion. St. Paul might have had something to 
say to her concerning outward adorning and plaiting of hair. 
The pomps and vanities of this pleasant world still weigh heavily 
in the balance of her consideration. Her fat, naked ankles gleam 
with gold ornaments, and her ears are loaded with the massive 
magnificence of jewelled rings. She shakes out her azure skirts 
complacently in the porch of the church, fondly embracing a red 
velvet prayer-book, to her the most satisfactor y symbol of her new 
faith. 

We are back at the Oriental in time for tiffin, for who would 
miss such a meal with the prospect of a long voyage before them. 
Afterwards we appraise each other’s purchases, laughing at our 
neighbour’s credulity in one direction, while he in another has 
the pull over us. Our modest bags and bundles are soon strapped 
up and ready to be conveyed to the pier. We ourselves bid a long 
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farewell to the merry crowd without much reluctance. Bouqu 
and walking-sticks pursue us and our baggage down the stree' 
the last steps of the landing-stage, going down a few annas 
price at every yard of our progress. One of our party, in desp: 
tion, pelts the multitude with the hardest bananas plucked fro 
branch he carries. This fire of edibles is considered a good jo! 
the fruit being deftly caught. 

Deck-chairs block up our passage as we approach the bo 
Presumably a far-seeing chair dealer has realised we shall not h 
a leg to stand on. 

Many of the departing passengers go off in the tubs and barg 
which corvey us to the steamer with a huge arm chair in addit 
to their baggage. A wily old crone, toothless and with the hide 
stains of betel-nut upon her lips, touches my elbow as I desc: 
the steps. 

“You take,” she says, with an expression of resignation, thr 
ing a handful of lace under my nose. 

Half-an-hour’s previous bargaining with this obstinate old won 
for the product of her pillow had been unavailing, but now, at 
final moment of departure, she yields, embarrassing us with w! 
we no longer require. We get back to our coal-begrimed ship a 
all its familiar features. It is still a beleaguered city, though 
ure getting up steam fiercely. Cockle-shell boats and catam«ara 
laden with limes and pine apples, cling like limpets to the sides . 
the steamer. Warning whistles sound, and at last a bell rings, : 
there is a stampede of shore people. The merchants most des): 
rate to dispose of their goods extend rings and bangles towards 
till they disappear down the steps. There is scuffling and quai 
ling beyond description during the descent, while a good dea 
rope-hauling threats and loud objurgations from a peppery lit 
quartermaster speed the parting guests. The anchor is. lifted w 
much noise and ceremony. We swing round with our stern to | 
town. A few energetic spasms of the screw—a thrill runs throug 
us all—then the well-known monotonous throb once more pulsa‘ 
from the heart of our home. 

As we glide away through the smooth water from the lo\ 
harbour, and see the boats with our tormentors swiftly disappea: 
towards the land, the ghostly lighthouse seems to bid us a mou 
ful farewell, while the palm trees dip nearer to the white sands 
modest acknowledgment of our admiring gaze. Good-bye, pre’ 
little Galle; adieu, lively natives. Our good wishes and reg: 
float towards you upon the breeze. It is not probable ¢! 
we shall see you again, and we forgive your musical crimes, y: 
lying and cheating ways, as we steam away and you gleam in | 
distance like an emerald gem flung into an azure sea. 

NELLY KEIT! 
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“ FUGIT TRREVOCABILE TEMPUS.” 





CLOSED is another page 
In the book of the vanished years: 
Dare we again, with its joys and fears, 


Recall that bygone age ? 

Nay! for we hope that in future days, 
However bright the past, 

Each hour may prove brighter, and every year 
Be happier than the last. 

Regret for misdeeds may come o’er us, 
Grief for the good not done : 

But we trust in the time still before us, 
In the years that are still to run. 





H. O. OGILVIE-GRANT. 





END OF VOL. VII. 
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schoolmasters,’ more especially—but, ‘ the fires’ of each an 1 all of these ‘pale,’ an‘ are ‘ ineffectual ’ 
before the research, the explanation, and the individuality of M. Duruy’s incomparable wor No one 
With any pretence to learning or judgment can refuse for a moment to acknowledge that not only has 
‘us history never been equalled, but that it is never likely to be surpassed. M. Duray has, ina word, 
(discovered all that ever can be discovered, and written all that can be written concerning those great 
events which changed the face of the world from the time of Rome’s foundation to the incursion of 
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Free to all Stations in England and Wales, and 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Cork ap 
Waterford, 
State whether for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s wea 
CAUTION. 
of tue ** DOME BLACK LEAD” (manufac- 
tured from cheap materials) resembling the 
‘* DOME” in shape Dat NoT IN QUALITY, 
These are sometimes offered because they 
afford @ LARGER PROFIT. 


There is only ONE Dome Black Lead 


and it is manufactured on.y By E. JAMES 

& SONS. Purchasers should see that the § 
words “JAMES” and our Trade Mark ® 
** DOME” appear on every block. No other 
is genuine. 


FOR 
Gentlemen's 


SEA 
WATER 
CANNOT HURT IT. 
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BLACK LEAD 
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NEW BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER BEVERAGE. 


a “As a breakfast 
alan it is un- 

surpassed,” — Dr. 

SANDERSON, 

M.R.C.S., 

Re “A nourishing 
Gorree. = 
Eng. 


MONTSERRAT 


LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


For Cutlets, Chops. 
Curries, Steaks, 
Fish, Game, Soups, 
Gravies, &c. 





4dds an appetizing? 

«harm to the plainest™ 

and~ daintiest of 
dishes. ‘4s. 


“THE CLIMAX OF PERFECTION.” 


Unrivalled for Pungency, Fine Flavour, Strength and 
Cheapness. The usual 2s. size bottle for 1s. Retuil of 
Grocers, Druggists, and others throughont the world. The 
Trade supplied by the principal Wholesale Houses, and the 


E. DAVIES, 
F.CS., &¢. 
* Most beneficial 
in cases of atonic 
indigestion.”’-Dr. 


and health-pro- 
Pure Coffee combined with Malt by Patent Process 


ducing article of 
diet.” 
ASSISTS DIGESTION. 
Retail from all Grocers, Druggists. &c. Prepared only at the 





Sole Consignees of the MONTSERRAT COMPANY, Limited, 


56, Hanover Street, Liverpool. Wholesale Agents, | 


HANSON, SON, EVISON & BARTER 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





Advertisements and Bills itended for wmsertion in the 
TIME should veach the Advertisement Office, 51, Great 
Lincoli’s Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th inst. 








ONE SHILLING. | 


THE 


NEW POCKET 
TIMEPIECE. 


ONE SHILLING. 


Size and shape of an ordinary watch. |  , : 

With New Patent Adjusting Swivel | B , ae 

Ring for attaching te Watch Guard. | AFT! 

ONE SHILLING, post free 15 | 4 

nN R stamps; two tor’ 27 stamps, the | ATEINSON’S 

AMERICAN SOLAR POCKET TIMEPIECE ( patented). Size j 
of an ordinary watch, Electro-Silver Case, Steel Works, Balanced M A RV E L L O U S r O R Vi U 1. A. 
‘Action, Enamelled Dial, Glass Dome. Exch denotes correct Guaranteed to produce a luxuriant grow 
ime, and is warranted tor two years. To be procured only | WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 
from the undersigt ed. All orders executed by return post. | In a few days, Without injury to the skin, and ne er at what 
Ine, post free, Is. 3d. 5 two for 2s. 3d | age. The world-renowned remedy for Baldness 1 whatever 
cause arising. Asa curer of weak & thin EYELASHES i¢ never 
fails. (See Testimonials.) Pertectly harmless. Established 5: 
years. Forwarded free to any address, with Test ile and 


PALMER & Co0., 55 nr, Waterloo Road, S.E. | Post sass recipe oe 3 stamps. 


JOHN ATKINSON, 55No, Waterloo Road 








THE SPEEDWELL DOMESTIC HAND 


is SEWING MACHINE. Is. 


THE CROWNING TRIUMPH OF MECHANICAL INGENUITY, 
With this Machine can be sewn the finest cambric to the stoutest cloth; als em, Quilt, 
Button-hole, and Sew Buttons on, &c. It is made entirely of metal, and w st for 
years, and so simple that any child can use it. Note, with each Machine ving 
attachments are supplied, FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE—viz., a packet of need utton- 
holer, hemmer, button-holder, cotton spool winder, and adjustable spring ment. 
Each Machine securely packed, with above attachments, and delivered free, for | 4m ps. 


K. HUMPHREYS, 329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.(¢ 
i: IMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, extracted direct from 


flowers with his patent Myrogene.—White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, 
White Rose, Malvetta, Rose Laurel, &c. The Sarah Bernhardt Bouquet ( with 
Autograph). All from 2s. 6d. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, highly refreshing and salubrious 


Is., 2s, 6d., and 5s. 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC OZONIZER, a fragrant powder, producing % 


by simple slow evaporation in dwelling-houses or places of public resort the purifying 
and health-giving emanations of the Pine and Eucalyptus trees. Price 1s., by post 
15 stamps.— EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand, 
128, Regent-st., & 24, Cornhill, London; & 9, Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 


LURES STIRS awry wepro: 
FAMILY MEDICINE 
: 

Is a Crtain ture for all Disorders or the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 


WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 




















Now Reapy. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


SB OLLLY'S DIR RCTOnRT 


OF 


MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS & SHIPPERS 


~~ 





OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
PRICE 30s. 


ondon: KELLY & Co., 51, Great Queen Street, W.C.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co.,, Stationer’s H 











- TIME ADVERTISER. 





H. SCHWEITZER & Co. 








10, Adam-street,W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it **The most nutritious, perfectly cligestible Bever: ige for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 


Made 


digestible, cheapest Vanilla 


5s. 6d. &e. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. 
per bow. 





A CLEAR AND BRAUTIFUL COMPLEXION PRODUCED By 


STANLEY’S CHRYSTALINE, 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED SKIN TONIC. 


Pimples, 
Spee ks, 


Black 


Scurt, 


Freckles, 
Sunburus, 
Roughness, and all unsightly 
blemishes on the Face, Neck, 
Hands, and Arms, rapioaly and 
permanently cured by Stan- 
ley’s Chrystaline. Being per- 
\ feetly harmless and pleasant to 
Nouse, this remarkable preparation 
% should be tried by all. Small- 
\ pox Marks, Moles. Freckles, 
Ringworms, &e., yields im- 
mediately to Chrystal ne. It 
ittack« these unsightly, irri- 
table, and un, leasant affections, 
\ and always cmparts x clear, 
WS healthy. and natural loveliness 
\ to the skin. Is. I4d., 2s. Qe., 
Whe 4s. 6d. per bottle, ot all 
A Chemists, wnd the 


LON DON “GE NERAL MEDICAL DEPOT, 
College Chambers, 249H. High Holborn, W.C. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


KELLY’S HANDBOOK 


TITLED, LANDED AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 
Non-Subscribers, 12s. 


KELLY 
QUEEN 








Price to Subscribers, 10s. ; 


LONDON: 
st, GREAT 


& CO., 


STREET, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAN K. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to yay. Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


speed TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
sAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





BA LLS, 
and Tips, at 
Ivory Works. 


- BILLIARD 
Chalks, Cues. 
HENNIG BROS. 
11, High Street, London, W.C 
Cheapest house in the trade for 
Billiard - table requisites and 
Ivory Goods in general. Ol: 
exchanged, and tables re-covered 
Established 1862. 
REGISTERING 





3alls adjusted or 
Price Lists on application. 


<Ts FOR HOPE'S PATENT 
MARKING BOARDS. 


SOLE AGEN 





**FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE." [s warranted 








WORLD FAMED 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE. 





to cleanse the, blood from 


all IMpurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores. 


and Blood 

marvellous. Thousands 

of Testimonials from all ‘parts. In 

bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 

six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
Chemists. 


Skin Diseases 


of all kinds. 
its effects are 





Sent to any Address for 30 or 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


(Iuate IT. 


CLARKE 


52 Stamps, by the _Propr vetors, 


, LINCOLN 
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TIME: 


A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 
Literature. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Magaz 
; 


now issued at their Offices, as a 
the literary matter is of a high class. 
names of numerous well-known Authors: 
Writers of Jeux @ksprit. 


ove. The Work is printed in a superior mil 
The following list of Contributors embra 
Novelists, Travellers, Social Essayis' 


List of Authors who have contributed to TIME, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories and 
will appear in forthcoming Numbers. 


*FrRaANK ABELL. 

*Miuss Lizzie ALLDRIDGE. 

*Rey. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 

*J. ASHBY-STERRY. 

*Mrs. Orro Boorn (“ Rira.”) 

Lorp BraBourNe. 

*EpWARD BRADBURY 

Bernarp Henry Becker. 

Bret Harve. 

CapTain Cyprian Bripgr, R.A. 

Oscar Brownina. 

F. C. Burnanp. 

*James BurNLEY 

*Miss Harrier Cisipe-PeMBerron. 

*E. CLARKE. 

*H. SAvILE CLARKE. 

Caprain ArTHUR COLLINS. 

Durron Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 

*SurGeon-Gen. H. L. Cowen. 

*ErneL Coxon, 

Mrs. Cupuip. 

*Miss Curtis. 

*Rey. E. 8. Dixon. 

*Witimorr Dixon. 

Saran Doupney. 

*Mrs. M. DovuGuas. 

*CATHERINE Drew. 

T. H. 8S. Escort. 

ALex. Cras. Ewaup, F.S.A. 

Vioter FANE. 

*W. W. FENN. 

Mrs. Fenwick MILER. 

*Percy FirzGERALD. 

ARCHIBALD |ORBES. 

*R. E. FRANCILLON. 

W.S. GiLBert. 

Joun B. Goven. 

*Maria J. Greer. 

Lapy VioLer GREVILLE. 

Masor Artuur Grirritils. 

PascuaL GROUSSET. 

Rey. H. R. Hawets. 

JuLian HAwrtorne. 

*Cuar Les HERVEY. 

Rey. Canon Ho we. 

Joun HoLuinGsigaD. 

RicHarD JEFFERIES (AUTHOR OF 
KEEPER AT Home.” ) 

*R. Mounreney JEpuson. 

*Harrierre Kaye. 

Lieut.-CoLtonen W. W. Kyo .tys. 

*Miss May Latron (Aurion or ‘* HloGan, wv.) 


‘Tug GAME 


Hon. Geratp LASCELLEs. 

Joun Laruam, F.S.A, 

*Henry S. Lerau. 

W.S. Litty. 

Lapy Linpsay (or Batcarres). 

Sir Courts Linpsay. 

Justin M‘Carriy, M.P. 

James M‘Crea. 

Mary Marx-Lemon, 

THeorpuiLe MARzIALS. 

JEAN MippLEMAss. 

* ALAN Murr. 

D. Curistiaz Murray. 

Mrs. NEWMAN, 

*Harrier PacmMer. 

J. E. Panton. 

*Miss Eveanor C. Price (Avurior oi 

Frenci Hetress In Her Own CuATrpat 

Sir E. J. Reep, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S. 

S. W. REEvEs. 

*Mrs. J. H. Rippew.. 

*RENNELL Ropp. 

*H. Scutrz-WIbson. 

FRANK Ives SCUDAMORE. 

* FRANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Sierer, C.8.8. 

GEORGE R. Sis. 

*G. BARNETT SMITH. 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. STEEL. 

*Berrua THomas. 

H. D. Train. 

*GODFREY TURNER. 

Henri Van Lavn. 

Sir Jutius Voger, K.C.M.G. 

*ERNEST WARREN. 

Str Epwarp Watkin, M.P. 

Oscar WILDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R. A. Wrigurt. 

*HeLEN ZIMMERN. 

Avutuor or “ Reapy-Money Morripoy.” 

Avutuor or “ Rormery SELFERT, Q.C.” 

*A\yuTinorn oF ‘“ CHILDREN’S CHILDREN ” 
‘“ Harorn Saxon,” 

*Ayrnuor or “GeorGE GEITH” AND 
Mystery In PALACE GARDENS.” 

*A\uruor or ‘“ Proup MaAIsIgE” AND 
VIOLIN PLAYER.” 

*Aurnor or “My Morner’s DIAMonDs.” 

*AuTHor oF * Tue PALETTE AND THE PEN.” 

* AuTor or “Sipe-Liaits or ENGLISH Soci 

*Ayruor or ‘ Puywuis.” 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 











THE FACETILASGOPE, | 
BAA as ame WY re ee See oe SS Wo) Yay ae y) | 


or Gem Portrait Camera. (Registered). ONE SHILLING; Post-Free, Is, 3c. 
This isthe New American Day or Gasiianr process. Carte-de-visite Portraits 
at onee produced. This is not a Copying process, but a CompLerE APPARATUS 
Camera Dry Plates, &e., included. A cheap and amusing way of filling the 
family album with reminiscences of old friends. Marvellous for the money. 
Sales unprecedented.—6o, Strand, as under. 


fe tage oto reme wees « 
Shaan 








THE BOSTON, U-S,, F 


STyYLo. PEN, 2s. BoD. 

















(FULLY PROTECTED IN EUROPETAND AMERICA. ) 
SEY dear Lda de the ae ee hee Lal Pde Pak ie el il OT de be be TT tee hela IT Let Ot hela OT dete PY Le Pe al Pe 

It is automatic, and is always ready. Retains sufficient ink for numerous letters, and is practically ever- 
lasting. Writes delightfully free, and is suited as well for the pocket as the desk, and at once does away 
with troublesome pens, pencils. and ink-bottles. Post-free, 2s. 6d.; foreign postage, 6d. extra. Canvassers and 
traders will tind the sale of THIS PEN enormous, as all purchase when shown its superiority and beauty as 
compared with similar invention # 

ht beh heel del de Tie el Leh del 


NOTICE.—The Oost immediately returned in full if found not to be THE BEST STYLO. PEN in the Market. 
WHAT CAN BE FAIRER ? 


PA haba lela TT a1 hela 1 del Tt heel Tel Tel 


THE SHILLING STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


Also supplied : postage, two stamps extra ; but between the two Pens there is no comparison, Post-Offic: 
Orders, Charing Cross. 


Manager—J. BATHURST. Address—Electrical Depot, 60, Strand, London. 


T. J. DTHEBVBALD & CO.’S 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE COMBINATION TELESCOPE. 


>> We have much pleasure in again offering our Combination Telescope to the 
LS. public at our former low prices. The immense favour with which they have been 
received, there being over 5,000 SOLD IN 4 MONTHS, induces us at 
present to continue our old tariff to every part. 
Till we brought out these instruments no Astronomical Telescopes could be pur- 
chased under £2 to £5. 
Each ‘Telescope is made of brass, with black morocco body, and is exquisitel) 
finished in every part. The Telescope itself, without the additional parts, has six 
Mienses of the very best quality, and such remarkable clearness of definition that it 
will distinguish hills at 25 miles, flags at 20 miles, windows at 10, and time by a 
church clock at 4 and 5 miles distant. This remarkable power is developed with 
the day eyepiece ; but, in addition to this there is a separate powerful astronomical 
eyepiece, which can be attached. and will thus enable the owner to examine thie 
stars. Jupiter with his four moons in attendance, and by adding the sun-glass and 
cap also supplied, the spots of the sun. The ‘lelescope has also this advantage: in 
: fine and clear weather the astronomical eyepiece may be used instead of the daypower 
for ordinary purposes, thus giving this further power, as while the day eyepiece magnifies 146 times superficial, the 
astronomical one magnifies 324 times. The telescope is made with three brass drawers, so that it can be shut up 
from 17 to 6 inches and carried in the pocket, the Telescope and extra parts being enclosed in two neat cases, and 
will be sent carriage free for 12s. 61. Larger size, opening to 24 inches, closing to 84, object glass 16-lines, giving 
much more extended view, far clearer aud longer definition, and also less trying to the eye3, astronomical eye piec 
also half as large again and much greater power, price 22s. 6d. carriage free; or No. 3 size, having i9-line object 
glass, shutting to 10 inches, opening to 27 inchee, an intensely powerful glass, specially recommended, being a 
new size just made in answer to many requests, prive 29s. carriage free. Carriage to India 2s. extra, tu all other 
parts 5s., except on No.3 size, which is 8s. extra. Cneap wooden Tripod Stands. 
All orders to be sent within 28 days, except from abroad. 
Superior Table Stands, with horizontal and vertical motion, secured by brass scr-ws, with straps, &c. ; very 
compact and strong, 10s. 6d. each. Garden Stands, 5 feet high; take any Siz Telescope, l7s. each. 


REVIEWS. 
Equal to any we have seen.— English Mechanic. Handsomely got up.— Christian Age. 
A great acquisition.—Design and Work. Well made and convenient.—/’ublic Opinion, 
Cannot fail to give satisfaction.— Pictorial World, 


T. J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 
20, CHURCH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
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ll MEAT LOZENGES &C. NY, 
zee PRESERVED PROVISIUNS For YACHTS\ sy) 
| Soups of all Descriptions. iS 


CHICKEN—Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. ' 
LAMB—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb ard Peas, &c. i, | 
ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, ee e | 

Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. q } 

- ea a 

. YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, “el | 
rf aa 


@4~9| 11 LITTLE STANHOPE ST, MAYFAIR, | )? 







~~. ~ ‘ 
~ CONCENTRATED 
BEEF TEASVEAL, 6 
-MUTTON & GHICKEN BROTHS: \ 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \ 

















TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 








BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets. 
Roasted, &c. an 
VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. "A 
|\ 
\ 
y 
> 





MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew. 
Cutlets, &c. 





TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 
CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASI! BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS AS 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENTINE. 














LONDON, W. 4 
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i. AN EXCELLENT RANE 
— RELISH FOR ALL TQ get” 0) 
KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, Nowe / 
< FISH, ENTREES, &C: ~~~) 
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S U N Ss HA D E Ss. | THE LADIES’ COMPANICN 


: : SPEEDWELL SEWING MACHINE (P tent) 
ZSANGSTERS peop 
~« UMBRELLAS 


aaaieae Siew. 
Quilt, Button hole, 
= 


fe) 10,ROYAL EXCHANCE 














iuything, trom the 
finest caulicoes to the 
thickest cloth. It 
8 So simple that any 
child can work it. 
Sent complete (in 
box) price ls. 21., 
carriage paid 3d. 


he 7 \\\"!} extra. Two, carnage 
94. i Ga \f paid, for 2s. 6d. 
P.O.O. _— > at 
Oxtoid St., ho. 


Who esace Deport 
75, CHEAPSIDE 


ESTABLISHED, 1777. 
PARASOLS. 


PAGE WOODCOGK'S WIND PILLS} 


GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

P GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
GOOD for the Cure of HEART BURN. 
GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. ‘ 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9@., and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, or 
54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Calvert Street. Norwich. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. ADVANTAGES. 


\ 1 & Are entirely free from SMELL. 
4 Are not POIN( NOUS, 
-: Are manufactured without P HOS- 
%  F§ 


Sole “a ntors — 


C. N. Hill & Co, 


8Y, New Oxford St., 


LON DON, W.C. 


EN 
SdiHM_®? SANV) 



































PHORUS. 
Are perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 


Are very Damp Proof. 





Are not liable to Spontaneous Combus- 
tion. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. Licht only on the Box. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 
ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 
Carefully Corrected and Revi-ed according to the sean trices of Materials and Labour together with many NE 
USEFUL,! and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Des riptions of Ne w Matenals and Inventions 
suited to ‘the Builder, Contacto, and bngineer, and all Trades connected therewith ; the whole of 
TEE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS; 
THE UNREPEALED SKCTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND List OF DIsTRICT SURVEYORS; 

















N\V 


With Notes of Cases and Decisions inthe Superior Courts by W. KELLY. 43, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


Sol ic “ite 1”. 


KELLY & CO., 51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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A 


Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literati 


APRIL, 1882. 


CONTENTS. 


PorTIA; OR, “ By Passions RockEp.” A NOvEL. By the Author of! 
“ Phyllis,” “ Mis. Geoffrey,” &e. (With av Illustration.) 
Chaps. I., IT., 11. 
STRANGERS. By H. Hamilton ‘ . . ‘ , , : 
THE WALLACE oF WaLeEs. Parrl. By A. H. Wall. (With Thi 
Illustrations. ) ‘ ; ; ; | 
LETHE WaTER. By F. Scarlett Potter ' ; , , 
ALLERTON ToWERS: A NOVEL. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pende: 
Cudlip), Author of ‘ Denis Donne,” “ Played Out,” “ Eyre ot 
Blendon,” «ce. , : ‘ . , : 
Chapter XVI.—Ethel’s Forlorn Hope Fails Her. 


»  NAVII.—tHeart of Lead, and Heart of Feather. 
» AVIIL.—By the Russian Violets. 


‘By THE WATERS OF BABYLON:” A Srory oF Russtan LIFE. By 
John Baker Hopkins, Author of “ Nihilism; or, The Terro. 
Unmasked ;” “Two Turns of the Wheel,” «e. 

Chapter V.—The Czar of the Streets. 


. ¥1L.—-Would it were a Dream. 
» VIL—A Secret Trial. 


ApriL. By Philip Bourke Marston . : : P 

THE AGE OF ELEcTRICITY. By William Henry Preece, F.R.S. 

THE SEIZURE OF THE CHANNEL ‘TUNNEL. <A TALE OF THE TWENTIET! 
CENTURY. By F. A. 

SARK. A REMINISCENCE ; , 

THE GOLDEN River. By Dora A. Bellis 


The first Sic Volumes of Time, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. Gd. 


are now ready. Cases for binding can be obtained. 
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8 TIME ADVERTISER. 








NOW READY, PRICE ONE. SHILLING. 


TALES OF THE 


TURF AND THE GHASK, 


With Two Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 


DOOSSSOOSSOOSOSOS HHH HOOD 


This very interesting Collection of Stories and Sketches—full of 
Curious Reminiscences and Aneedotes—contains Contributions from the 
Pens of WiLLMoTT Dixon, BYRON WEBBER, and other well-known SPORTING 
WRITERS. 

ee on Ts 


A Newmarket Story. By the Light of the Moon. 

Theodore’s St. Leger. | The Return Match. 

The Rout of the Thimble-Men. | Hunting in the Midlands. 

The First of the Plungers. Influence of Field Sports on 

A Curious Race. _ _ Character. 

The Parson’s Jockey. | “For Sale—a Thoroughbred Nag, 
; Unbroken!” 

en See OF SEDO. | Half-an-Hour with a Sporting Pro 

The Tout’s Tip. | ae P 8 . 


: phet. 
“The Star of Piccadilly.” 


Nearly Ready. 


PRICH ONE SHILDING. 
TALES OF 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF LONDON BANKERS. 














CONTENTS : 
PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM PATERSON, THE FOUNDER 
OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND (Frontispiece). 


(From a Pen and Ink Drawing in the British Museum. ) 
SOME GOSSIP ABOUT THE OLD CITY GRASSHOPPER. 





THE FOUNDER OF THE BANK. 
STORMING THE BANK. 

THE PATTERN CASHIER, 

THE CURIOSITIES OF BANK NOTES. 





(With Portraits of Sir Thomas Gresham and Sir | BANK NOTE PAPER. 
Josiah Child, Bart,—The Old and New Exchange.) | SHAM NOTES. 
MR. WARD'S PICTURE OF “THE SOUTH SEA | THE GREAT RUNS. 
BUBBLE.” WRITINGS ON RANK-NOTES, 
(Engraved by W. L, Thomas.) | THE FIRST BANK FORGER. 
THE ROMANCE OF BANKING. THE IMITATOR OF THE WATERMARK. 
(With Portrait of Thomas Coutts, Banker). THE NARROW SQUEAK. 
THN RISE AND WRECK OF THE GOLDSMIDS. TRAITORS IN THE CAMP, 


“THE SMASH-UP OF STRAHANS,” THE KING OF COUNTERFEITERS. 
“THE FOEMAN WORTHY OF HER- GOLD.” THE FRAUDS OF FAUNTLEROY. 
CHILD’s BANK MUNIMENT RUOM, ON THE UPPER 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE AND THE BANK. | THE NOTABILIA OF FORGERIES. 
PORTION OF TEMPLE BAR. | 


OFFICE :—22, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


TIME ADVERTISER. 











BEEF TEA-VEAL,¢ 


=— -MUTTON & GHICKEN BROTHS; \ 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT \ 
JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES &C. 














TURTLE SOUP— Clear or Thick. 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets. 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew. 
Cutlets, &c. 

CHICKEN— Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB— Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. 


| YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, |<) 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. | 


CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS AS 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


NeQ| 1 LITTLE STANHOPE ST, MAYFAIR, 
Pen | LONDON, W. 
































= AN EXCELLENT 
RELISH FOR ALL 
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ADVERTISER. 
SUNSHADES. 


| THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


SPEEDWELL SEWING MACHINE (Patent) 
PRICE Gam heated sem, tte 


and sew Buttons on 


Ls ww anything, trom the 
N (| 2 a tinest calicoes to the 
AI LI ’ thickest cloth. It 
a i, a i a 
y / (ou 









is so simple thatany 
child can work it. 
Sent complete (in 
box) price 1s. 2J., 
carriage paid 3d. 
extra. Two, carriage 
\f paid, tor 2s. 6d. 
P.O.O. payable at 
Oxtoid St., Soho. 






ts «6=—lC«9 4 MD FLEET S?: 
Wuotesace Depor 


7 - 75, CHEAPSIDE - 
EstaslisHeo, 1777. 
PARASOLS. 


“Luxurious” (TOILET SOAFP) “ Efficacious.” 
“In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 


a be : i. « ; he 
Beware of Imitations, and avoid Black 
Tar Soap, as it is only made from refuse. 
“It is the only true Antiseptic Soap.”— 
British Medical Journal 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
DISINFECTING SOAP. 


To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Medicine Vendors, &c., throughout the civilised world, 
in Tablets of 6d. and ls. each. 


Proprietors:—W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. ADVANTAGES. 


Sole Inventors— 


C. N. Hill & Co. 


89, New Oxford St., 
LONDON, W.C. 


U 
SdIHM_8 SANVO 

















IS NOT A NOVELTY, FOR THE PUBLIC HAVE 
USED IT FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
Recommended by the entire Medical Faculty. 





























Are entirely free from SMELL. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are manufactured without PHOS- 
PHORUS. 

Are perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 


Are very Damp Proof. 





Are not liable to Spontaneous (C‘ombus- 
tion. 











EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. Light only on the Box. 
RIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, extracted direct from 


flowers with his patent Myrogene.—Prince Leopold and Princess Helen Bouquets (with 
photographs), White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, Malvetta, 
Rose Laurel, Walltlower, Nic: Violet, &c. All from 2s. €d. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, a highly refreshing and salubrious 
Lotion for the Toilet or Bath. 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC OZONIZER, a fragrant powder, producing \ 


I 
by simple slow evaporation in dwelling-houses or places of public resort the purifying 
and health-giving emanations of the Pine and Eucalyptus trees. Price 1s., by post 
15 stamps.— EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand 
128, Regent-st., & 24, Coruhill, London; & 9, Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY, PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


LAXTON’S BULDERS’ PRICE BOOK. 


KELLY & CO. 51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 

















TIM EK: 


Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literature. 


MAY, 1882. 
CONTENTS. 
ALBANY AND Its DukrEs. By Frank Seafield . , 
PorTIA; oR, * By Passions Rockep.” A Nove. By the Author 
« Phyllis,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” «e. ; , 


Chaps. 1V., V., VI. 
Qn TRRATIONAL Dress. By * Candida ” ' , 
EVENING ON THE Wyk. By C. C. Re. (With an Illustration.) 
DANTE GABRIEL Rosserti. By G. Barnett Smith 


May. By Philip Bourke Marston . , , ' 
THE WaLLACE OF WALES. Part Il. By A. H. Wall. (Woth Fo: 
[ustrations. ) , , . , ; 


KATHERINE, COUNTESS DowaGER OF Essex. By A. Doublevey 
(With a Portrait.) . , 

A SONG OF SUMMER. By F. Scarlett Potter 

THE AGE oF Evrecrricity. PartT [].—E.Lectrric LIGHTina. 
William Henry Preece, F.R.S. P : 

“By THE WATERS OF BABYLON:” A SrorY OF RtUsstan Lire. Bb 
John Baker Hopkins, Author of * Nihilism; or, The Terro 
Unmasked :” “Two Turns of the Wheel,” Ke. 

Chapter VILI.—The Sure Doom. 
ie [X.—A Midnight Meeting. 


THE RIVER oF THAMES. 
CROWNED AUTHORS. By B. Mont gomerie Ranking. ‘ 
ALLERTON TowERS: A NoveL. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pend 
Cudlip), Author of ‘ Denis Donne,” * Played Out,” “ Eyre o! 
Blendon,” «ce. : ; : ; , , 
Chapter NIX. —I must have time. 
XNX.—The Marquis of Monkstown asserts himself. 
A Menronian Invitation. By * Taf.” . ‘ 
LONGFELLOW. By J. Stanley ' ; ; . 


The first Siv Volumes of Time, elegantly bound im cloth gilt, price 7s, Gd 


are now ready. Cases for binding can be obtained. 


LONDON: KELLY & CO., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
[All rights reserved. ] 


PRINTED BY KELLY & CO., GATE STREET, W.C.; & MIDDLE MILL, KINGSTON-ON-THAM 
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8 TIME ADVERTISER. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS.  [ 


A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH STAGE from the Restoration, chiefly 
in connexion with tne Patent Theatres. From Original Papers in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, the State 
Papers, and other Sources. By PERVUY FITZGERALD, Author of ** The Life of George the Fourth,” *‘ The 
Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. demy Svo. 30s. 

“No picture equally animated of theatrical life is supplied in any other existing work, and many documents 

f high importance are now for the first time rendered accessible to the general public.’’— Atheneum. 

“Replete with information, amusement, novelty, and authentic pictures of the Society of the past.” — 
Dailu Telegraph. 

“ His volumes abound with anecdote and adventure, and will therefore be found highly entertaining .... Mr. 
Fitzgerald deserves thanks for the care and ability with which he has handled his subject so as to produce a work 
of enduring merit.” — Daily Chronicle. . 
PALMS and TEMPLES: Incidents of a Four Months’ Voyage on the Nile. 

With Notes upon the Antiquities, Scenery, People and Sport of Egypt. By JULIAN B. ARNOLD. Prefator ) 
Notice by EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &c. 1 vol. demy Svo. with Frontispiece and 
Vignette, price 12s, 

“A lively and unpretentious piece of work .... . Altogether we recommend the book, not only as pleasant 
reading, but as enabling any hesitating mortal to form a fair opinion as to whether or no he is likely to enjoy 
a dahabeeah vovage.’’— Times. 


NEW SPORTING WORKS. 
Onthe GRAMPIAN HILLS: Grouse and Ptarmigan Shooting, Deer Stalking, 


Salmon and Trout Fishing, &c. By FRED. FIELD WHITEHURST (* A Veteran”), Author of “ Tally." 
* Harkxaway,” &c. 1 vol. [ Shortly. 
ROAD SCRAPINGS: Coaches and Coaching. By MARTIN FE. HAWORTH, late 
Captain 60th Rifles. Queen’s Foreign Service Messenger, M.F.H., &c., Author of ‘** The Silver Grey hound.” 
1 vol. Svo. with 12 Coloured Tllustrations. 10s. 6d. | 
* Captain Haworth is a coachman born, and his sayings on this snbject will instruct the student in the school 
of the road, an ! amuse anid interest those who have graduated.” — Fie/d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
A SAPPHIRE RING. By Ricuwarp Downine, Author of “'The Duke’s Sweetheart.” &c 


> vols, [Jn a few aus. 


SOCIETY PUPPETS. by Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cu llip), Author of “ Best for Her,” 


* Uar Set,” &c. 3 vols, [Immediately 


The WATER TOWER By Mrs. Hinserr-Ware, Author of “The Kine of Bath.” 


3 vols. 
FARNBOROUGH HALL. By Heperr Simons, Author of “Stubble Farm.” &e. 3 vols 
A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. Second edition. By Mrs. AtexanpeR Fraser, Author of 








** A Fatal Passion.’ &c. 3 vols. 
DOCTOR L’ESTRANGE By ANNETTE Lysrer, Author of “ Riding out the Gale.” & 
3 vols. 


WHITE ELEPHANTS. 3 vols. 
CYNTHIA: a Story of Two Lovers. By a New Writer. 2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW SHILLING PUBLICATIONS. 


LETTERS to my SON HERBERT: Hair-Splitting as a Fine Art. Third Thousand 
‘One of the most amnsing pamphlets ever i-sued.’’— MW rning Post. 


SIMS REEVES: his Life and Artistic Career. By Surnerranxp Epwarps. Wit! 


Portrait. 
The TWO PRIMA DONNAS. By Grorcre Aveusrvs Sara 
AMERICAN and other DRINKS. By Leo ENGEL, of the Criterion. Also cloth, 


edges, price 2s. 6d. Second Edition. 


’ , anna 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY. (Price One Shilling.) 
CONTENTS : 
TWIXT SHADE and SHINE. (Continued.) By the TALBOT'S FOLLY. 
Author of ** A Romance of Regent Street,” &c. iMPRESSIONS at a CITY DINNER. 
A PIPE in PIGMENT’S STUDIO, JOHN FENSHAWE. By Richard Dowling. 
SOME DAY. By Mrs, Alexander Fraser, Author of QUATRE-BRAS: a Story of 1815. (Continued.) By 
‘** A Professional Beauty.” Arthur T. Pask , . 
VERSES. By Henry S. Leigh. FURTHER “LETTERS to my SON y 7 
fle y g y 4K RS ny SON F BE ‘ 
A DIFFICULT BRIEF: in re CHATTERTON. By ' _— anata 
Godfrey Turner. . 





cr) 
— 





(Continned.) By W. B, Guine 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. M. 


Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the next iss 
TIME should veach the Advertisement O fice, OL, Great Queen 
Lincoln’s Tnn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th inst. 





ONE SHILLING. 


NEW POCKET 
TIMEPIECE. 


ONE SHILLING. 





| 









‘SSINGIVE | 


Size and shape of an ordinary watch > Eh Ee 4 a T1CcnR 
With New Patent Adjusting Swivel BEFORK USE. 
Ring for attaching to Watch Guard. 
ONE SHILLING, post free 15 


whe oe ie a ATKINSON'S 
stamps; two tor 27 stamps, the 


AMERICAN SOLAR POCKET TIMEPIECE ( patented). Size M A RV E L a O U S F O in MI LJ q A. 


ef an ordinary watch, Electro-Si ver Case, Steel Works, Balan sed 
Action, Enamelled Dial, Glass Dome. Each denotes correct 





Guaranteed to produce a luxuriant growth 


“ime, and is warranted tor two years. To be procured only WHISKERS AND MOUSTACH I 
trom the ondersigred, All orders executed by return post In a few days, Without injury to the skin, and no mua 


ne, post tree, ls. 3d. 5 two for 2s. 3d. age, The world-renowned remedy for Baldness, fi 
cause arising. As a curer of weak & thin EYELASH 
failx. (See Testimonials.) Pertectly harmless } 
vears. Forwarded free to anv address, with ‘Ts 





PALMER & Co0., 55ar, Waterloo Road, S.E. | Po Psat STFA EON Selo: Waterloo Rond 
| AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
- For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
WOUNDS and SORES. [If effectually rubbe 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for ali Skin Diseases it is uneque 


ra ali Ga GD teal tT A TA An 7 NA 
vil H H EK AN G EK T If JAG S GC O Pp | 
| | ia; +4) J \ iT) NU A} | | —_ N ‘\ >) } \ Ip \ 
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VEE or Gem Portrait Camera. (Registered). ONE SHILLING; Post-f) 


This is the New American Day or Gasiicut process. Carte-de-visiti 
at once produced. This is not a Copying process, but a CompLerr Ap! 
Camera Dry Plates, &¢., included. A cheap and amusing way of 

{ family album with reminiscences of old friends. Marvellous for 

= SSS —= = Sales unprecedented.-—60, Strand, as under. 


sry 


— — = ee eS 








THE BOSTON, U-S,, 


LO. PEN, 2: 6. 


























A MARVEL OF ELEGANCE IN BLACK & GOLD PATENT METAL. 
(FULLY PROTECTED IN EUROPE AND AMERICA.) 
ht dahl dae ae ek ee ae ie PT ae La Pel Phe Piel Pde Peel OT le el Tt Lee SY iT le eT ee ile del Pel Te 


It is automatic, and is always ready. Retains sufficient ink for numerous letters, and is pract 


lasting. Writes delightfully free, and is suited as well for the pocket as the desk, and at once d VLN 


with troublesome pens, pencils. and ink-bottles. Post-free, 2s. 6d.; foreign postage, 6d.extra. Can 


traders will find the sale of THIS PEN enormous, as all nurchase when shown its superiority and s 


compared with similar inventions. 
oh Tt ldeh lah ede Tel Tiel Tt leh ade Tel 
NOTICE.--The Cost immediately returned in full if found not to be THE BEST STYLO. PEN in the Market 
VWHHAT CAN BE FAIRER? 


Py el adel Tt el TL del adel Th eet Lad Ld 


THE SHILLING STYLOGRAPHIC. PEN 


Also supplied: postage, two stamps extra; but between the two Pens there is no comparison 
Orders, Charing Cross. 


Manager—J. BATHURST. Address—Electrical Depot, 60, Strand, London. 
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Il, SCHWEITZER & Co. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 
Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage fon 


COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


Made 


aman 1 Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 





COCOATINA A 
10, Adam-street, W.C. 


LA VANILLE is 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d. &e. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. 
per hox. 





A CLEAR AND BRAUTIFUL COMPLEXION PRODUCED By 


STANLEY’S CHRYSTALINE, 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED SKIN TONIC. 


VSN " Pimples, Freckles, Black 
Wy = WN Ys Spec ks, Sunbarus, Scurt, 
SOY rN Roughness, and all unsightly 


blemishes on the Face, Neck, 
Hands,and Arms, rapidly and 
permanently cured by Stan- 
ley’s Chrystaline. Being per- 
feetly harmless and pleasant to 
\\ ise, this remarkable preparation 
WSs should be tried by all. Small- 
\ OX Marks, Moles, Freckles, 
Ringworms, &c., yields im- 
nediately to Chrystal ne. It 
ttacks these unsightly, irri- 
ible, and unpleasant affections, 
ind always omparts a clear, 
iealthy, and natural loveliness 
o the skin. Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
wd 4s. 6d. per bottle, of all 
Chemists, and the 


LUNDON GENER L MEDICAL DEPOT, 
College Chambers, 249H, High Holborn, W.C. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


KELLY’S HANDBOOK 


TITLED, LANDED AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 


Price to Subscribers, 10s. : 


WS 4 “ 

Oa  ( 
«( \ 
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Non-Subscribers, 12s. 


LONDON : 
s1, GREAT 


KELLY & CO., 


QUEEN STREET, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BikKRBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current, Accounts opened according to the usual! 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Kxchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


reh, 1880. 


31st Mu 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 
How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. with im- 


mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at th 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


JOWwW TO 
He 


,AND FOR 


PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





BILLIARD BALLS, 
Chalks. Cues. and Tips, at 
HENNIG BROS. Ivory W orks 
11, High Street, London, W.C 
Cheapest house in the trade for 
Billiard - table requisites anu 
Ivory Goods in general. Ol 
exchanged, and tables re-covered. 
Established 1862. 





fo 
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salls adjusted or 
Price Lists on application. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR HOPE'S PATENT REGISTERING 
MARKING BOARDS. 





‘*FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 








| CLARKE'S 


WORLD FAMED 








BLOOD MIXTURE. 





all impurities from whatever cause 
arising’. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
of Testimonials from all parts. In 
bottles. 2s, 6d. each, and in 
six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
Chemists. 


Cases of 


Sent to any Address for 80 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


(late F. J. Cuarke), LINCOLN. 








TIME: 


A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 
Literature. 


PUBLISHING 


OFFICE: 


51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Maga 


their Offices, as above. 
a high elass. 
Authors: 


now issued at 
the literary matter is of 
names of numerous well-known 
Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 


The W ork is printed in a superior man! 
The following list of Contributors embra 
Novelists, 


Travellers, Social Essayis 


List of Authors who have contributed to TIME, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories and 
will appear in forthcoming Numbers. 


*FRANK ABELL. 

*Miss Lizzig ALLDRIDGE. 

*Rey. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 

*J. ASHBY-STERRY. 

*Mrs. Orro Boorn (“ Rrra.) 

Lorp BrRABOURNE. 

*EpWARD BRADBURY. 

3ERNARD HENRY BECKER. 

Bret Harre. 

Caprain Cyprian Bringer, R.A. 

Oscar BrRownina. 

F. C. Burnanpb. 

*JAMES BURNLEY 

*Miss Harriet CusLpE-PEMBERTON. 

*EK, CLARKE. 

*H. SAVILE CLARKE. 

Caprain ARTHUR COLLINS. 

Dutton Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 

*Surq@gon-Gen. H. L. Cowen. 

*ErnugeL Coxon. 

Mrs. Cupuiipe. 

*Miss Curtis. 

*Rey. E. 8. Dixon. 

*Witimorr Dixon. 

SarRAH DoupNEY. 

*Mrs. M. Dova.as. 

*CATHERINE Drew. 

T. H. S. Escort. 

Avex. Cuas. Ewaup, F.S.A. 

VIoLeT FANE. 

*W. W. FENN. 

Mrs. Fenwick MIvurr. 

*Preroy FirzGERALD. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

*R. E. FRANCILLON. 

W.S. GiuBert. 

Joun B. Gouau. 

*Maria J. GREER. 

Lapy Vioter GREVILLE. 

Masor Artuur Grirritils. 

PASCHAL GROUSSET. 

Ray. H. R. Hawes. 

JULIAN HawTrHorne. 

*CHARLES HeErvEY. 

Rey. Canon House. 

Joun HonuinasneaD. 

RicHaArD JEFFERIES (AuTHoR or “ THe GAME- 
KEEPER AT HomE.”) 

*R. Mounreney J epHson. 

*Harrierre Kaye. 

Lreut.-Cotonen W. W. Kno tys. 

*Miss May Lauron (Autior or ‘ HoGAn, m.p.”) 


Hon. GerALp LASCELLEs. 

Joun Latuam, F.S.A. 

*Henry S. Leieu. 

W.S. Litty. 

Lavy Linpsay (or BALcarrgs). 

Sir Courts Linpsay. 

Justin M‘Cartny, M.P. 

James M‘Crea. 

Mary Mark-Lenmon. 

TneorpmiteE Marzias, 

JEAN MIpDLEMASs. 

*ALAN Murr. 

D. Curistie Murray. 

Mrs. NEwMAN. 

*Harriert PALMER. 

J. EK. Panron. 

*Miss Eveanor C. Price (Aurior 

FrencH Hetress in Her Own CuArpa 

Sir E. J. Reep, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S. 

S. W. Reeves. 

*Mrs. J. H. Rippewt. 

*RENNELL Ropp. 

*H. Scutvrz-WIxson. 

Frank Ives ScUDAMORE. 

* FRANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Suerer, C.S.8. 

GEORGE RK. Sims. 

*G. Barnett SMITH. 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. STEEL. 

*Bertua THOMAS. 

H. D. Tratn. 

*GODFREY TURNER. 

Henri Van Laun. 

Sir Jutius Voge, K.C.M.G. 

* ERNEST WARREN. 

Str Epwarp Warkin, M.P. 

Oscar WILDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R. A. Wrrartr. 

*HELEN ZIMMERN. 

Autor or “ Reapy-Money Morripoy. 

Avutuor or “ Rormery SeELFERT, Q.C.” 

*AuTHoR or “CHILDREN’S CHILDREN 
“ Harotp Saxer.” 

*Auruor oF ‘GEORGE GEITIL” AND 
Mystery IN PALAcE GARDENS.” 

*Ayruor or ‘“ Proup Maltsig” AND 
Viouin PLAYER.” 

*Ayruor or “* My Moruer’s Diamonps. 

*A uruor or “THe PALETTE AND THE Pep 

* Aurnor or “ Srpge-Liguts or Eneuisu S 

*AuTHOR oF “ PityLuts.” 
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4 TIME ADVERTISER. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 








OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 
IN MAREMMA: A Novel. By Ovurpa. “The new story by Ouida is very striking; the 
writer’s tuucn is as vigorous and powerful as ever. . . .There are strong and brilliant passages in this novel.” 
Academy. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. In TwoEpochs. By BLANcHARD JERROLD. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. ‘* The personal anecdotes are plentiful and 
to the point, and the illustrations are numerous and good. . . .Mr. Jerrold asks us to accept his volumes as 
‘mémoires pour servir—as materials towards a just judgment of the artist and the man.’ ‘Lhis is too modest. 

They form an entertaining biographv, not the less readable for not being strictly consecutive.” — Standard, 
JAMES PAYN’s NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 

FOR CASH ONLY: A Novel. By James Payn. “Mr. Paynis lively as ever in his latest 
story. There are sketches of character most cleverly contrasted, drawn from a wide acquaintance with the 


world; while the sparkling dialogue is gemmei witn good things, with apposite anecdotes, and with happy 
illustrations.’’— J7imes, 


THE PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN-PARTY, and other Stories. By Mrs. 


J.H. RIDDELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE, and other Stories. By Juiiay 


crown 8vo. at every Library. 
RECREATIONS OF A LITERARY MAN; or, Does Writing Pay? With 
Recollections of some Literary Men, and a View of a Literary Man’s Working Life. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth ext:a, 21s. 


HAWTHORNE, 2 Vols, 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS; with Anecdotic Gleanings concerning 
their Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JOHN DORAN, F.S.A. 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. By ALFRED RimMER. With numerous 


Illustrations by the Author. Square Svo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. Also an £dition de Luxe (only a small number 
printed), in 4to. the Illustrations carefully printed on China paper, 42s. 


A HISTORY of the CHAP-BOOKS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
JOHN ASHTON. With nearly 400 lllustrations, engraved in Fac-simile of the Originals. 
extra, 7s. 6d, 


STUDIES IN MEN AND BOOKS. by R. Lovts Srrvenson. 
SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


DALZIEL. Crown &svo. cloth extra, 6s. 
BALLADS OF LIFE, LOVE, AND HUMOUR. By Kozerr 
Frontispiece by ARTHUR HUGHES. Crown d5vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


STORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS. By ALEX. 


Author of ** The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,’ &c. 2 vols. 


A New Edition, with numerous Illustra- 


By 
Crown 8vo. cloth 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


With a Frontispiece by THOMAs 
BUCHANAN. With 


CHARLES EWALp, F.S.A.,, 
, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. [ Ready. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. By Ricuaxp A. Procror. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for every Night 


in the Year, Drawings of 
Constellations, &c. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Second Edition now ready, 


HALF-HOURS WITH FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices of 


Writings. By HELEN and AGNES ZIMMBEKN. New Edition. 


VIGNETTES FROM NATURE. 


their Lives and 
2 vols. crown S8vo, 12s. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “The Evolutionist at 
Large.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James Payn, Author of “By Proxy,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


STAUNTON’S LAWS and PRACTICE ot CHESS. Together with an Analysis of the 
Openings aud a Treatise on End-Games. By HOWARD STAUNTON, 
New Edition. Small crown Svo., cloth extra, 5s, 


A TREATISE on WOOD ENGRAVING: Historical 
WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO and JOHN JACKSON, 
450 tine Illustrations. Large 4to. balf bound, 28s. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
PIPISTRELLO, By Ouida. 
The TEN YEARS’ TENANT. By Besant and Rice. 
IN PASTURES GKEEN,. By Charles Gibbon. 
QUAKER COUSINS. By Agnes Macdoneil. 
QUEEN COPHETUA. By K.E. Francillon. 
A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. By D. Christie Murray. 


Edited by ROBERT B. WORMALD. A 


, and Practical. By) 
With an additional ¢ hapter by HENRY G. Borin, anu 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapitity, W. 



















Advertisements and Bills intended | 


IME ADVERTISER. 


JUNE, o2 


for wnsertion in the next issu 


TIME should reach the Advertisement Office, 51, Great Queen St 
Tancolv’s Inn Fields. W.C., not later than the 18th inst. 
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This isthe New American Day or Gastiaut process. Carte-le-visite Pi 
at onee produced. ‘This is not a Copying process, but a CompLere Aprara 
Camera Dry Plates, &c., ineluded. A cheap and amusing way of fill 


p = family album with reminiscences of old friends. Marvellous for the 1 
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or Gem Portrait Camera. (Registered). ONE SHILLING; Post-Free, 1 


) 


SSS = Sales unprecedented.—6o, Strand, as under. 
} ’ 








THE BOSTON, U.-S,, 




















(FULLY PROTECTED IN EUROPE AND AMERICA.) 


DET Lary Lat ie eee ee ed ee a ie ie eT hel TT le be be TT LY Det LY de Ld al dh 
It is automatic, and is always ready. Retains sufficient ink for numerous letters, and is practical! 
lasting. Writes delightfully free, and is suited as well for the pocket as the desk, and at once does 
with troublesome pens. pencils. and ink-bottles. Post-free. 2s 6d.; foreign postage, 6d.extra. Canvass 
traders will find the sale of Titts PEN enormous, as all purchase when shown its superiority and bea 


compared with similac inventions. 


ah Lk PE heel PT hel 1 tel TT PT eT et ed 


NOTICE.--The Oost immediately returned in full if found not to bs THE BEST STYLD. PEN in the Mark 


WHAT CAN 


BE FAIRER? 


i i i eh hed Pal 1 il YL 


THE SHILLING STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


Also supplied : postage, two stamps extra; but between the two Pens there is no comparison. Pos 
Orders, Charing Cross. 


Manager—J. BATHURST. Address—KEiectrical Depot, 60, Strand, London 





ONE SHILLING. 


THE 


| 
NEW POCKET 
TIMEPIECE. 


ONE SHILLING. 


Size and shape of an ordinary watch 
With New Patent Adjusting Swiv:] 
Ring for attaching tou Watcl Guard 
ONE SHILLING, post free 15 

stamps; two tor 27 stamps, the 
AMERICAN SOLAR POCKET TIMEPIECE ( patented). Size 
of an ordinary watch, Electro-Si ver Case, Steel Works, Balan ced 
Action, Enamelled Dial, Glass Dome. Exch denotes correct 
time, and is warranted for two years. To be procured only 
from the undersigred. All orders executed by return post. 
One, post free, 1s. 3d. ; two for 2s. 3d. 











PALMER & Co., 55nr, Waterloo Road, S.E. 
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"AFTER 
ATKINSON'S 
MARVELLOUS FORMULA 


Guaranteed to produce a luxuriant growth of 
WHISKERS AND MOUS'ACH'OS 

In a few days, without injury to the skin, and no matter a 
age. The world-renowned ¢ medy for Baldness, trom wl 
cause arising. Asa curer of weak & thin EYELASHES | 
fala, (See Testimonials.) Perectiy harmless. Establis! 
years. Forwarded free to any addiess, with Testimoni 
post pa d.-n receipt of 13 stamps, 

JOHN A rKINSON, 5580, Waterleo Road, Londo 




















HOLLOWAYS PILLS 








THIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 


Is a Ccrtain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 


WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 
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H. SOHWEITZER & Co. SCHWE ITZE R? Ss C oc OATINA. 


o/ = 






— 
“90 ATTY 
10, Adam-street,W.C. 





GRELTee, ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is ch 
Chocolate. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Made 


the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d. &e. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. 
per box. 





A CLEAR AND BRAUTIFUL CoMPLF¥x10"8 Propvucep By 
STANLEY’S CHRYSTALINE, 
THE WORLD-REXYOWNED SKIN TONIC. 
WG. 


— 
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e 

Pimples, Freckles, Black 
Spec ss, Sunburnus, Scurf, 
Roughness, and all unsightly 
blemishes on the Face, Neck, 
Hands. and Arms, rapiély and 
permanently cured by Stan- 
ley’s Chrystaline. Being per- 
fectly harmless and pleasant to 
use, this remarkable preparation 
& should be tried by all. Small- 
S pox Marks, Moles. Freckles, 
Ringworms, &e., yields im- 
mediately to Christal ne. It 
ittacks these unsightly, irri- 
tabie, and un; leasant affections, 
and alweys omparts a clear, 
; \ . healthy, and natural loveliness 
to the skin, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
\ ind 4s. 6d. per bottle, of all 
oe \ Chemists, and the 


tONDON GENERaL MEDICAL DEPOT, 
College Chambers. 249H, High Holborn, W.C. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


KELLY’S HANDBOOK 


TITLED, LANDED AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 
Price to Subscribers, 10s.; Non-Subscribers, 12s. 


LONDON: KELLY & CO., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers. and Interest allowed on th: 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and -ale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


Ho TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
; FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. with im 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at th 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHO!D LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROF'T, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





BILLIARD BALLS, 
Chalks, Cues. and Tips, at 
HENNIG BROS. Ivory Works, 
11, High Street, London, W.C. 
Cheapest house in the trade for 
Billiard - table requisites and 
Ivory Goods in general. Old 
Balls adjusted or exchanged, and tables re-covered. 
Price Lists on application. Established 1862. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR HOPE’S PATENT REGISTERING 
MARKING BOARDS. 








**FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,” [s warranted to cleanse the blood from 








[CLARKE'S. 


WORLD FAMED 











BLOOD MIXTURE: 





all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 


of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 

its effects are marvellous. Thousands 

of Testimonials from all parts. In 

bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in 

six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
Chemists. 


cases Ol 





Sent to any Address Jor 30 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 














TIME: 


A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 
Literature. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE; 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 

Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Magazin 
now issued at their Offices, as above. ‘The Work is printed in a superior mann 
the literary matter is of a high class. The following list of Contributors embrac: 
names of numerous well-known Authors: Novelists, Travellers, Social Essayists 











Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 


List of Authors who have contributed to ‘Tims, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories and I 
will appear in forthcoming Numbers. 


*F RANK ABELL. 

*Miss Lizziz ALLDRIDGE. 

*Rey. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 

*J. ASHBY-STERRY. 

*Mrs. Orro Booru (“ Rira.”) 

Lorp BRABOURNE. 

*EpWARD BRADBURY. 

Bernarp Henry Becker. 

Brer Harre. 

Caprain CypriAn Briver, R.A. 

Oscak BROWNING. 

F.C. Burnanp. 

*James BuRNLEY 

*Miss Harrier CisLpE-PEMBERTON. 

*E,. CLARKE. 

*H. SAVILE CLARKE. 

Caprain ARTHUR COLLINS. 

Dutron Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 

*Suraeon-Gen. H. L. Cowen. 

*Erngt Coxon. 

Mrs. Cup.uip. 

*Miss Curtis. 

*Rey. Kk. S. Dixon. 

*Wituimotr Dixon. 

SARAH DoupDNEY. 

*Mrs. M. Douauas. 

*CATHERINE Drew. 

T. H. S. Escort. 

Avex. Cuas. Ewaup, F.S.A. 

VIoLET FANE. 

*W. W. FENN. 

Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 

*Percy FirzGeERALp. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

*R. EK. FRANCILLON. 

W.S. GIuBert. 

Joun B. Gouau. 

*Manria J. GREER. 

Lapy VioLeT GREVILLE. 

Masor Arruur GRrirFITis. 

PascnaL GRoOuUSSET. 

Rey. H. R. Hawets. 

JuLIAN Hawrnorne. 

*CuarRLeEs Hervey. 

Rey. Canon Ho ue. 

Joun Houuinasugap. 

Ricuarp JEFFERIES (AuTiHoR or “ Tie GAME- 
KEEPER AT Home.”) 

*R. Mounrengy J epuson. 

*Harrierre Kaye. 

Lizut.-Cotonen W. W. Kyoutys. 

*Miss May Lanron (Autuor ov‘ HoGan, w.r.”) 


Hon. GerRALD LASCELLEs. 

Joun Lariam, F.S.A. 

*Henry S. Lean. 

W.S. Linty. 

Lavy Linpsay (or Baucarrgs). 

Sirk Courts Linpsay. 

Justin M‘Cartruy, M.P. 

James M‘Crea. 

Mary Marx-Lenmon. 

THroruiLe MARzIALS, 

JEAN MIDDLEMAss. 

*ALAN Muir. 

D. Curistig Murray. 

Mrs. NEWMAN. 

*Harriet PALMER. 

J. KE. Panton. 

*Miss Eveanor C. Price (Autuor 0: 

Frencu Heiress in Her Own CuAreat 

Sir KE. J. Resp, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S. 

S. W. REEvEs. 

*Mrs. J. H. Rippet. 

*ReENNELL Ropp. 

*H. Scutrz-WI.son. 

FRANK LvyEs SCUDAMORE. 

* FRANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Suprer, C.S.8. 

GrEORGE KR. Sims. 

*G. Barnerr Siti. 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. STEEL. 

*Berrua THomas. 

H. D. Tra. 

*GODFREY ‘TURNER, 

Henri Van Laun. 

Sir Junius Vogsr, K.C.M.G. 

* Ernest WARREN. 

Sir Evwarp Warkin, M.P. 

Oscar WILDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R. A. Wrigur. 

*H ELEN ZIMMERN, 

Auruor or “ Reapy-Mongy Morrtipoy.” 

Avutruor or “ Rormery SELFERT, Q.C.” 

*AuTHUOR OF “ CHILDREN’S CHILDREN ” 
“ Haroip Saxe.” 

*Auruor oF “GeEeorGE GEITH” AND 
Mystery in Patace GARDENS.” 

*AuTuor or ‘Proup Matsip” AND 
Viouin PLAYER.” 

*Auruor or “ My Mormer’s Diamonps.” 

*Auruor oF “ THe PALETTE AND THE PEN,’ 

* Auruor or “ Sipe-Licits ov ENGLISH S9c! 

*Ayruor or “ Puyuis.” ~ 
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4 ‘TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


OUIDA’S NEW STORIES. Small 4to., cloth extra, cinnamon eijges 7s. 6d. 
BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ourpa. 


MRs. RIDVELU’S 'EW ST RL“S Crown 8vo., cluth «xtra, 6s. f 
THE PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN-PARTY, and other Stories. By Mrs. 


J. H. RIDDELL. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNKE’S NEW NoVasL. 2 vol-,, crown Svo., at every Library. 
PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE, and other Stories. By JuLian HAwTHORNE. 


ROBEKT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVaL. Just ready, 3 vuls , crown 8vo., at eve y Library. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. By Kopert Bucuanan, Author of “God 


and Man,” &c. 


























CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW STORIES. To be ready inmediate y,3 vols., crown 8vo., at every Livrary. 


COALS OF FIRE, and other Stories. By Davin Cukistiz Murray, Author of 
Yi ** Joseph's Coat, ’ Xe. 


CHARLES REAWE’S NOVELS. Now ready, New and Cheaper kditions, crown 8vuv., cloth extra, illus trated: 
3s. 6d. each. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By CHARLES R#ADKE, ; ‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, JACK OF 
THK WANDERING HEIR. By CHARLES READE, | ALL TKADKS, AND JAMES LAMBERT. ry 
‘THE CLUIsTKER AND THE HEARTH. By CHAKLES CHARLES READE. 

READE. IT Is NEVEuw 100 LATE TO MEND. By CHARLES 

RkAD«, 
*,* Also Cheap Etlitions of all CHARLES KEADK#’S other Novels. 


JAMS PAYN's NAW NOVEL. 3% vols, crown 8vo., at every Library. 
FOR CASH ONLY: a Novel. By James Payy, : 


BESANT AND RIVE’S NOVELS, Crown &vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d.—A NEW and CH EAPER EDITION ot 
THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. By Watrer Besant and James Rice.— Reads 
@ most us Naturally as auything of Detue’s. Kitty Pleydell is as sweet a herviue as novelists have 
itv nted,”’—Atheneum, 
By the SAME AUTHUKS. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; or, post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s, cach. 
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"RKADY-MON«wY MORTIBOY. | BY CELIA'S AKBUUK. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. THE MONKS OF THELEMA. 

| THE CASK OF MR. LUCRAFT. "TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’s BAY. 
a THIS sON UF VULCAN. | THE sEAMY SIDE. 


WiTr HARP AND CRUWN, THE TaN YoAkKS’ TENANT. 
THH GOLDEN bUTTHRFELY. 
** Novels full «f humour, interest, and adventure; novels certainly in the very first flight of contemporary 
fiction.”’— Daily News, 
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OUIDA’'S NEW NOVEL. 3 vols., crown 8vo., at ¢ every L abrary. 
IN MAREMMA: aNovel. ByOuvipa. “* In Maremma’ is the most powerful novel Ouida 
_ has lately written, nor is there anything in ito w' ich the tastidious morali+t need take exception.” — Times. 
SECUND su i'TLUN, z vois., crown 8vo., cluth extra, 24s. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With numerous 
lilustrationus.—"* The »ersonal anecdotes are pleutitul anu tw the poin , and the illustrations are nuwerous and 


good. The volumes form an encertaining biography), not the less readable for not being strictly con- 
secutive.”’ — Standard, 
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2 vols.. Crown dSVO., Ci th ext a, Zs. 


RECREATIONS OF A LITERARY MAN; or, Does Writing Pay? With 


or nlections of sume Livcerary Men, and a View of a Lite se Man's Worel g Lite. By Pe RCY FiTZGERAL!. 








**A book whica is in e.esting from begiuning t+ end. t. Jumes's Gazette. 
CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN: a Golden Esy. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. With eight 
Co vured Pictur sand nuwer us 4 oodcuts by the Aut or. K tirely nes Kuition, Smatt 4v0. » Cloth extra, by 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS REFE. -ENCES, PLOTS, 
ANU SituRl ». By the Rev. Dr. Bek Wk. botieiy New and hevised Ediuon, with a New aud 
Extended Riogr whical «1 pendix. In one thi:k volume of 1,400 pages, crow: 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








Und 22d COP. bS hUu SAue, AtL NUMBEnED. _ 
Large 4to., cloth boards, the Iliustrations carefully printed on Inaia paper, price 42s. (Specimens may be seen at 
all Buoksellers’.) 


RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. By Atrrep Rimmer. With 50 Fine 


Illustrations by the author. ** Also au dition in square 8vo., cluih gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


ACADEMY NuTS&S, 1882. With Illustrations of the Principal Pictures in the Exhibitio. 
of the kKoyal Ac-demy, ¢he greater numbec of the Sketch:s drawn by the Artisis. Edited by HENRY 
BtACKBUKN. Pric: ls. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1882. With Illustrations of the Principal Pictures at the 


Grusvenn Gailery, most of Uncm frou we Artis.s’ ow. Sketches. Edited ty hENRY BLACKBURN. Price ls 


BALLADS OF LIFE, LOVE, AND HUMOUR. By Kowerr Bucnanan. With 


Frontispiece by AR1LHUR HUGHBS, Crown dvo., cloth extra. bs. 


SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. With a Frontispiece by Tuomas 


DALZIEL. Crown dvo., cloth ext a, os, 


ESTHER’S GLOVE. By R. E. Francition. Fcap. 8vo., Illustrated cover, 1s. 
Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapmy, W. 
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LIME ADVERTISER. 











BEEF TEA,VEAL, @{ 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT — 
ELLY, MEAT LOZENGES &C. 


Cit ey cc 
Weed PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACHTS | 


Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF — Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets. 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew. 
Cutlets, &c. 

CHICKEN—Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. 


YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, |4>->, | 
y TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A* 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


Bran Com fffr 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MAYFAIR, 
LONDON, W. 
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go AN EXCELLENT | . a4 
RELISH FOR ALL Wa gatO ie 
KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, \WRLow | 
FISH, ENTREES, &c: é ©) 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


SUNSHADES. 











THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


SPEEDWELL SEWING MACHINE (Patent) 
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This Machine can 
zeae beused toSew,Hem, 
Quilt, Button hole, 
and sew Buttons on 
anything, trum the 
finest culicoes to the 
thickest cloth. It 
is so simple that any 
child can work it. 
Sent complete (in 
box) price 1s. 21., 
carriage paid 3d. 
extra. Two, carriage 
Nig paid, tor 2s. 6d. 
ig P.O.O. payable at 
Oxtoid St., Suho. 


Sole Inventors — 


CN. Hill & Co. 


89, New Oxford St., 
LONDON, W.C. 








94, FLEET S? 
Whocesace Deport 
- 75,CHEAPSIDE - 


EstaBLisHED, 1777. 
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PARASOLS. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 




















GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEART BURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. . eae el 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, or 
54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK. Calvert Street. Norwich. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. ADVANTAGES. 














Are entirely free from SMELL. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are manufactured 
PHORUS. 

Are perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 


Are very Damp Proof. 


P HOS- 


without 





Are not lable to Spontaneous Combus- 
tion: 











FIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. Light only on the Box. 
RIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, extracted direct from 


flowers with his patent Myrogene.—Prince Leopold and Princess Helen Bouquets (with 
photographs), White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, Malvetta, 
Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Nic+ Violet, &c. All from 2s. éd. V4 
RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, a highly refreshing and salubrious A 
Lotion for the Toilet or Bath. 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. adh 
IMMEL’S AROMATIC OZONIZER, a fragrant powder, producing 
b ] 5 I I S 


by simple slow evaporation in dwelling-houses or places of public resort the purifying 
and health-giving emanations of the Pine and Kucalyptus trees. Price 1s., by post 
15 stamps.— EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H_K.H. the Princess of Wales, 96. Strand, 
128, Regent-st., & 24, Cornhill, London: & 9, Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY, PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


LAXTON’S BULDERS’ PRICE BOOK. 


KELLY & CO.,51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN. LONI IN, W.C. 
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Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literal 


JUNE, 1882. 


CONTENTS. 
THE SPA OF THE PEAK. By the Author of “The Derbyshire High 
lands” . , , : ; , . 
Just FoR To-NIGHT. By Sarah Doudney 


Portia; oR, “ By Passions Rockep.” A NovEL. By the Author o 

“ Phyllis,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &ce. ; ‘ 
Chaps. VII., VIIT., IX. 

CONCERNING CERTAIN LITERARY “ TANKS” AND “ FOUNTAINS.” 

A Lay OF THE LOWTHER ARCADE. By Henry 8. Leigh. 

THE AGE OF ELEcTRiciTy. PArtT III.—TELEGRAPHY. By Willian 
Henry Preece, F.R.S. : . : 

To-morrow. By H. L. C. P. . R : 


ALLERTON TowErS: A Novet. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pende 
Cudlip), Author of “ Denis Donne,” “ Played Out,” “Eyre of 


Blendon,” «ce. : , : j ; ; 
Chapter XX1.—Disappointment. 
»  X&XII.—Ethel’s Rivals! 
» XXITI.—So Happy ? 


‘“ By THE WATERS OF BAaByLon:” A Story oF Russian Lire. By 


John Baker Hopkins, Author of “ Nihilism; or, The Terro 
Unmasked,” “ Two Turns of the Wheel,” &e. 

Chapter X.—The Condemned Cell. 
XI.—The Clock-work Bomb. 


3) 


°NINETY-EIGHT AND ’EIGHTY-TWO: THE LESSON OF THE TRAGEDY. By 


‘* United Kingdom.” 
Lot wr Eviz. By “Tai.”  . . , . 
To Laura. ByS. J. W. , , . ' , , 
THE OLD INNS oF Lonpon. Part I. By W. E. Milliken. § ( Wet) 
Five Illustrations. ) ; ; : ; 
By THE SALPETRIERE. By T. Ashe. 
SUMMER. By B. iSite re (With an , Mtleanibiaiag 
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The first Six Volumes of ail sequel hme m cloth gut, price 7s. 6d. 
are now ee Cases for pee can be obtained. 
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LONDON: KELLY & CO., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


[All rights reserved.] 
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8 TIME ADVERTISER. 





ON THE 20th JUNE WILL BE READY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


SWEETHEARTS SEA; 


BEING THE 


SUMMER NUMBER FOR 1882 


TINSLEYS MAGAZINE. 


at tt it i 


CONTENTS. 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. By MABEL COLLINS, Author of * Too Red a Dawn,” 


“An Innocent Sinner,” &c. 





SOOO OOOOOS: 


FLAT REBELLION. A Jersey Story. By BYRON WEBBER, Author of “In Luck’s 
Way,” “ Pigskin and Willow,” Xe. 


AFRICAN AND IRISH TIGERS. by JESSIE SALE LLOYD, Author of “We Costellions,” 


“The Silent Shadow,” &c. 
THE WRECK OF THE DINGLE. By JAMES O’DONOGHUE. 
HILDA'S VICTORY. By ANNABEL GRAY, Author of “ Twixt Shade and Shine,” “Margaret 


Dunbar,” &ce. 


ON THE COAST OF CLARE. ky RICHARD DOWLING, Author of * The Duke’s 


Sweetheart,” ‘ A Sapphire Ring,” &c. 


A DOUBLE KNOCK AND A BLOW. bv W. W. FENN, Author of “A Blindman’s 


Holiday,” ‘ After Sundown,” &c. 
MR. WALKER’S LUGGAGE, By EDMUND DOWNEY. 
HOW HE DISCOVERED IT. By MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS, Author of “Benedicta,” &c. 


AFTER SHIPWRECEK: a ‘Story of the Douro. By J. A. OWEN, Author of 
“A Railroad Idyl,” &ce. 


[LLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FURNISS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


——™~ _ ~ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS. 8, Catherine Street, Strana, London; 


And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls. 








TIME ADVERTISER. Juuy, 1882, 


Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the neat issue of 
TIME should reach the Advertisement Office, 51, Great Queen Street 
Lincolv’s Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th inst. 


THE FACETLESCOPE. 


or Gem Portrait Camera. (Registered). ONE SHILLING; Post-Fre: 
This is the New American Day or Gasuieut process. Carte-de-visite P: 
at once produced. This is not a Copying process, but a Compiere Appar 
Camera Dry Plates, &c., included. A cheap and amusing way of fil! 
family album with reminiscences of old friends. Marvellous for the 

: Sales unprecedented.—6o, Strand, as under. 






















THE BOSTON, U-S., 


a PEN, zs. Bo. 

















A MARVEL OF ELEGANCE IN BLACK & GOLD PATENT METAL. 


(FULLY PROTECTED IN EUROPE AND AMERICA.) 
DLE eh de i Ch i CT kT a ae ek ede el de dey ic eta Lebel he Lhd Pe el 
It is automatic, and is always ready. Retains sufficient ink for numerous letters, and is practical 
lasting. Writes delightfully free, and is suited as well for the pocket as the desk, and at once do 
with troublesome pens, pencils. and ink-bottles. Post-free, 2s.6d.; foreign postage, 6d.extra. Canvas: sane 
traders will find the sale of THIS PEN enormous, as all purchase when shown its superiority and b 
compared vith similar inventions. 


SLOT Lal tLe) lel Piel Pl Pt dah Tt deh aed 


NOTIOE.--The Oost immediately returned in full if found not to be THE BEST STYLO. PEN in the Market 
WHAT CAN BE FAIRER? 


Piel eT eh aden del Tate Lad Tadd 


THE SHILLING STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


Also supplied : postage, two stamps extra ; but between the two Pens there is no comparison. Po 
Orders, Charing Cross. 


Manager—J. BATHURST. Address—Eiectrical Depét, 60, Strand, Lond: 
ONE SHILLING. 


THE 


NEW POCKET | 
TIMEPIECE. 


ONE SHILLING. 








Size and shape of an ordinary watch. | a 








With New Patent Adjusting Swivel | iit iia 
Ring for attaching to Watch Guard. | AFTER USI] 
ON# SHILLING, pest free 15 ’ 
CAN : stamps; two for 27 stamps, the ATEINSON’S 
AMERICAN SOLAR POCKET TIMEPIECE ( patented). Size j 
ef an ordinary watch, Electro-Si:ver Case, Steel Works, Balanced M A RV E be & O U S F O R Mi U . A. 
Action, Enamelled Dial, Glass Dome. Ench denotes correct | Guaranteed to produce a luxuriant growth of 
time, and 18 warranted tor two years. To be procured only | WHISKERS ANDO MOUSTrACHIOS 
from the endersigred. All orders executed by return post. | In a few da without inj to the ski m 
(due, post fur, lor BA. ; two die Bo. $2. v8, Without injury to the skin, and no matter a 


| age. The world-renowned remedy for Baldness, trom w 

| cause arising. Asa curer of weak & thin EYELASHES 

| failx. (See Testimonials.) Pertectly harmless. Establish 
| years. Forwarded free to any address, with Testimo 


PALMER & Co., 55nr, Waterloo Road, S.E, | Po nstap srecns oc 3S etme 


JOHN ATKINSON, 55no, Waterloo Road, Londo 














AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
| WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequal 





















































TIME ADVERTISER. 


H. SonwereR& 0. GCOHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, ir air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d. &c. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 








10, Adam-street,W.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK. BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 

——e i a . 4 : £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The exct uciating pain - quickly relieved and The Bank also receives money on Deneait at Three 
cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. | per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease | charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
attacking any vital part. Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 

: Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 

Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. and zale of Stocks and Shares. 

per box. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
31st March, 1880. 





A CLEAR AND BRAUTIFUL CoMPLEXION PropucEeD By 


STANLEY’S CHRYSTALINE, 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED SKIN TONIC. 


SSS \. Pimples, Freckles, Black 

Spec ks, Sunburus, Seurt, 
Roughness, and all unsightly 
blemishes on the Face, Neck, 
Hands, and Arms, rapidly and 
ate “ren cured by Stan- 
ey’s Chrystaline. Being per- 
> feetly harmless and pleasant to 
. use, this remarkable preparation 
$ should be tried by all. Small- 
.pox Marks, Moles, Freckles, 
S$ Ringworms, &c., yields im- 
S mediately to Chrystal ne. It 
s ittacks these unsightly, irri- 
table, and unpleasant affections, 
and always imparts a_ clear, 
healthy, and natural loveliness 
to the skin. Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
ind 4s. 6d. per bottle, of all 
WY Chemists, and the 


LUNDUON GENERaL MEDICAL DEPOT, 
College Chambers. 249H, High Holborn, W.C. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


KELLY’S HANDBOOK 


TO THE 
TITLED, LANDED AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 
Price to Subscribers, 10s.; Non-Subscribers, 12s. 


LONDON: KELLY & CO., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, WC. | 









The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROF'T, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 














| 
| 
| 
| BILLIARD BALLS, 
Chalks, Cues. and Tips, at 
HENNIG BROS. Ivory Works, 
11, High Street, London, W.C. 
Cheapest house in the trade for 
Billiard - table requisites and 
Ivory Goods in general. Old 
Balls adjusted or exchanged, and tables re-covered. 
Price Lists on application. Established 1862. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR HOPE'S PATENT REGISTERING 
MARKING BOARDS. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


_CLARKE’S | 


all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 


its effects are marvellous. Thousands 


WORLD FAMED of Testimonials from all parts. In 


bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
| B iQ 0) V M IXTU RE six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 


Chemists. 








Sent to any Address for 30 or 1382 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


NCOLN. 






































TIME 


A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 
Literature. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 





Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Ma is 
now issued at their Offices, as above. The Work is printed in a superior mann nd 
the literary matter is of a high class. The following list of Contributors em Le 
names of numerous well-known Authors: Novelists, Travellers, Social Essay nd 
Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 

List of Authors who have contributed to Timp, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories ai rs 


will appear in forthcoming Numbers. 


*FrRANK ABELL. 

*Miss Lizzie ALLDRIDGE. 

*Rey. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 

*J, ASHBY-STERRY. 

*Mrs. Orro Boorn (“ Rira.”) 

Lorp BraBouRNE. 

*EpWARD BrapBury. 

Bernargp Henry Becker. 

Brer Harte. 

CapTaiIn Cyprian Brings, R.A. 

Oscar Brownina. 

F. C. Burnanp. 

*JamEs BurNLEY 

*Miss Harriet CisLpk-PEMBERTON. 

*E. CLARKE. 

*H, SAVILE CLARKE. 

Caprain ArtTuur CoLuins. 

Dutron Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 

*Surgeon-Gen. H. L. Cowen. 

*Eruet Coxon. 

Mrs. Cup.uipe. 

*Miss Curtis. 

*Rey. E. 8. Dixon. 

*Witimorr Dixon. 

SaRAH DoupNEy. 

*Mrs. M. Doua.as. 

*CATHERINE Drew. 

T. H. S. Escort. 

AuEx. Cas. Ewaup, F.S.A. 

VioLer Fane. 

*W. W. Fenn. 

Mrs. Fenwick MIuuer. 

*Preroy FirzGERALbD. 

ARCHIBALD | ORBEs. 

*R. EK. FRANCILLON. 

W.S. GruBert. 

Joun B. Gouau. 

*Maria J. GREER. 

Lapy Vioter GREVILLE. 

Mayor Arruur Gripritus. 

PascHaL GRouSSET. 

Rey. H. R. Hawes. 

JuLian Hawrnorne. 

*CHARLES HERVEY. 

Rey. Canon Hour. 

Joun Houurn@suBab. 

Ricuarp JErrERIES (AuTuor or “Tun GAmE- 
KEEPER AT HomeE.”) 

*R. Mounreney J epuson. 

*Harrietre Kaye. 

Lrevt.-Cotone, W. W. Kno tys. 

Miss May Lauron (Auruor or “ Hogan, .P.”) 








Hon. Greratp LAscEeLues. 

Joun Latuam, F.S.A. 

*Henry S. Lean. 

W.S. Linty. 

Lavy Linpsay (or Baucarrgs). 

Sir Courts Linpsay. 

Justin M‘Carruy, M.P. 

James M‘Crea. 

Mary Marx-Lemon. 

THEOPHILE MarziALs, 

JEAN MIDDLEMAss. 

*ALAN Murr. 

D. Curistiz Murray. 

Mrs. NeEwMan. 

*Harrier PALMER. 

J. E. Panton. 

*Miss Exveanor C. Price (Aurnor A 

Frencu Hetress In Her Own Crarea 

Sir E. J. Regep, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S. 

S. W. Reeves. 

*Mrs. J. H. Rippe.u. 

*RENNELL Kopp. 

*H. Scuurz-WILson. 

FRANK Ives ScUDAMORE. 

*F RANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Suerer, C.8.8.’ 

GEORGE R. Sims. 

*G, BARNETT SMITH. 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. STEEL. 

* Bertua ‘THOMAS. 

H. D. Trai. 

*(GOpFREY ‘TURNER. 

Henri Van Laun. 

Sir Juuius Voger, K.C.M.G 

*KRrnest WARREN. 

Sik Evwarp Watkin, M.P. 

Oscar WILDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R. A. Wrigut. 

*HELEN ZIMMERN. 

Autuor or “ Reapy-Monry Mortisoy.” 

AvutTuor or “ Rornery SEtrert, Q.C.” 

*AuTHOR OF ‘“ CHILDREN’S CHILDREN’ 
“ Harotp Saxon.” 

*AuTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH” AND 
Mystery in Patace GARDENS.” 

*AuTHor or “Proup MalIsIze” AND 
VIOLIN PLAYER.” 

*AuTuor or “ My Moruer’s Diamonps.” 

*AurTuor or “THe PALETTE AND THE PEN.’ 

* AuTuor or “ Sipge-Liguts or ENGLISH Socrer) 

*AuTHOR OF “ PaHyLLis.” 























TIME ADVERTISER. 


ONE SHILLING—MONTHLY. 


“O glorious laughter! thou man-loving spirit, that for a time doth take the burden from 
the weary back; that doth lay salve to the weary feet, bruised and cut by flints and shards.” 
Dovetas J¥RROLD. 

























‘‘Genuine and innocent wit is surely the flavour of the mind. Man could not direct his 
way by plain :eason, and support his life by tasteless food; but God has given us wit, and 
flavour, and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, 














and. to charm his pained steps over the burning marl.”—Sypnzy Smrru. 
“A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any market.”—Cuarurs Lams. 
THE 


New Monthly Feature 
LONDON SOCIETY. 








This is the most Amusing, Diverting, Enjoy- 
able thing now current in Magazine Litera- 
ture—a rare Fund of Good Stories happily 
blended: Jest, Witticism, Humour & Drollery; 
Puns, Quips, and Repartee; Sayings Playful 
and Sarcastic; Whims, Banter, and Waggery; 
Bon-Mots and Epigrams, arranged in Groups 
embracing all Classes of ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


“ANECDOTE CORNER” opens in the Number for 
JULY, 1882—the First of a New Volume. 








“Fun has no limits. It is like the human race and face: there is a family likenc ss among 
all the species, but they all differ..—Sam Strick (Judge Haliburton). 


“T should call Humour a mixture of Love and Wit.”—W. M. THackeray. 


“ A good jest in time of misfortune is food and drink. It is strength to the arm, digestion 
to the stomach, and courage to the heart. A prosperous man ean afford to Le melancholy ; but 
if the miserable are so, they are worse than dead—it is sure to kill them.”—Anon. 
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BEEF TEAVEAL, @/ 
-MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; \ 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \ is 
JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES & C. AONE, 


Wea! PRESERVED PROVISIONS Fon YACHTS|§) 














Soups of all Descriptions. Wi 


TURTLE SOUP— Clear or Thick. 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets. 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON— Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &c. 

CHICKEN—Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB— Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &e. 


YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION!I—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASK. BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A®* 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE S8T., MAYFAIR, 
LONDON, W. 
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SUNSHADES. 


SANGSTERS 
UMBRELLAS 


140, REGENT S? 
10,ROYAL EXCHANCE 
ae ee 
Wuotesace Deport 
75, CHEAPSIDE 


ESTABLISHED, 1777. 
PARASOLS. 


OBINSON and CLEAVER (Manufacturers to the Queen), Belfast, send samples and price lists 
(free) of all their goods.—IRISH LINEN COLLARS. Ladies? and. ‘Children’s 3-fold, 3s.11d, doz.; 
Gentlemen’s, 4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. doz. Cuffs—Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s, 5s. 11d. to 
ros. gd. per doz. * * * “ . ¥ ‘ sl » 
OBINSON and CLEAVER for the best CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. Per dozen: 
Children’s, zs. 6d.; Ladies’, 3s. 3d.; Gentlemen’s, 4s. rod. ; Hemstitched : Ladies’ » 48. od.; Gentle- 
men’s, 8s. 4d. “* The Cambri ics of Robinson & Cleaver, Belfast, have a world- wide fame,” vide the Queen. 


OBINSON and CLEAVER’S LINEN DUSTE RS, 38. 3d. ; - Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. doz. ; Fine Linens 

and Linen Diaper, 10d. yard. Damasks.—Fish Napkins, 3s. 6d. doz.; Dinner Napkins, 6s. 6d. doz.; 
Tablecloths, 2 yds. square, 38. 11d.; 2}yds. by 4 yds., 13s. 4d- each. ‘Address :—Belfast. Send for 
samples, free. * * * ° s : * 


OBINSON and CLEAVER also send samples and price lists (post free) of ~heir IRISH LINENS, 
Real Irish Linen Sheeting, 2 yds. wide, 1s. 11d. per yard ; extra heavy, a most durable article, 
25yds. wide, 3s. 3d. yard ; Roller Towelling, 18in. wide, 33d. yard ; : ’Surplice L inen, 85d. per yard. —Belfast. 
OBINSON and CLEAVER’S GENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS, with best Longcloth Bodies and fourfold 
All-Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s .6d. the half dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). “Their Irish Linen 


Collars, Cuffs Shirts, &c., have the merits of excellence and cheapness.”—Couwrt Circular. Address :— 
Belfast. * * * * * ad ” . ? in 
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EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. ADVANTAGES. 











THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


SPEEDWELL SEWING MACHINE (Patent) 


This Machine can 
be used to Sew »Hem, 
Quilt, Button hole. 
and sew Buttons on 
anything, trem the 
tinest cualicoes to the 
thickest cloth. It 
is so simple that any 
child can work it. 
Sent complete (in 
box) price ls. 2i, 
carriage paid 3d. 
extra. Two » carriage 
paid, tor 2s. 6d. 
P.O.0. pay able at 


Somerset House. 


TOUT CAS. 


Sole Inventors = 


C. N. Hill & Co. 


55, Waterloo Road, 
LON DON, S.E. 


EN 
SdIHM_? SINVO 









































Are entirely free from SMELL. 
Are not POISONOUS 


Are manufactured without 
PHORUS. 


Are perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 


Are very Damp Proof. 


P HOS- 





Are not liable to Spontaneous Combus- 
tion. 








EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected and Revi-ed according to the snes nt Prices of Materials and L: eh together with many NEW, 
USEFUL, and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and Inventions 
suited to the Builder, Contractor, and Engineer, and all ‘Trades connected therewith ; the whole of 

THE MBTROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS; 
THE UNREPEALED SKCTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS ; 
With Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Counts by W. KELLY, 43, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Solicitor. 


KELLY & CO., 51, GREAT QUEEN STRE ET, LINCOLN’ S INN, LONDON, W.C. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Light only on the Box. 
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Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literal 


JULY, 1882. 


CONTENTS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE SALON, 1882. By Candida . , , 

PorTIA; OR, “ By Passions RockED.” A NoveEL. By the Author « 
“ Phyllis,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” &e.  . ; ; , 

Chaps. X. & XI. 

A VisiIT TO CETSHWAYO . , , ‘ : ‘ , 

THE JUDGMENT OF DUKE RicHARD. By F. Scarlett Potter 

ON THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF IRELAND. By Robert Scott Moffa 

OwLs. By E. Kay Robinson . ; ‘ ‘ . ; ; 

A First-FLigHt Man: A RUN WITH THE TRINCHURCH BEAGLES 

OnLY A YEAR AGO. By B. Montgomerie Ranking |. 

REGIMENTAL DinNERS. By Tom Bulkeley of Lissington . 

“By THE WATERS OF BaByLoN:” A STORY OF Russian Lire. B 
John Baker Hopkins, Author of “ Nihilism; or, The Terro 
Unmasked,” “Two Turns of the Wheel,” &ce. : 

Chapter XII.—Flight. 
1 XITI.—Trapped and Caged. 

THE AGE oF ELeEctTrRiciry. Part IV.—THE TELEPHONE. By) 
William Henry Preece, F.R.S. . : ‘ . : 

AURELIUS M. YELVERTON. By J. Stanley 

Nuts To Crack. By Frederick Langbridge . , 

ALLERTON Towers: A Novet. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pende 
Cudlip), Author of “ Denis Donne,” “ Played Out,” “ Eyre o 
Blendon,” &ce. ; ; ; , ; ; : : 


Chapter XXIV.—“ Since last we met, [——.” 
‘. XX V.—Mrs. Templeton’s Consistency. 
7 XX VI.—A Tyrant and a Slave. 


CLASSICS AND MopERN SuspJEcts. By H.S. Salt. 


BP PLL D a PAPLL LIT 


The first Sia Volumes of Timm, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. ¢ 
are now ready. Cases for binding can be obtained. 


LONDON: KELLY & CO., 


51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


[All rights reserved.] 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls, price One Shilling, 


SWEETHEARTS BY THE SEA, 
THE SUMMER NUMBER FOR 1882 OF ‘‘TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 











CONTENTS : 

A GLEAM of SUNSHINE. By MABEL COLLINS, | A DOUBLE KNOCK anda BLOW. By W. W. FENN, 

Author of * Too Red a Dawn.” &e. Anthor of “A Blind Man’s Holiday,” &c. 
FLAT REBELLION. By BYRON WEBBER, Author | Mr. WALKER’S LUGGAGR, By EDMUND DOWNEY. 

of “In Luck’s Way,” &e. AFRICAN and IRISH TIGERS. Ry J. SALE LLOYD. 
HILDA’S VICTORY. By ANNABEL GRAY, Author Author of “ The Silent Shadow,” &c. 

of “A Romance of Regent Street,”’ &c. HOW HE DISCOVERED IT. By Mrs. ALFRED 
THE WRECK of the “DINGLE.” By JAMES PHILLIPS, Author of ** Benedicta,” &c. 

O' ONOGHUE, “A PAIR OF .” By ALBANY DE FOon- 
ON the COAST of CLARE. By RICHARD DOWLING, BLANQUE, Author of “‘ Pious Frauds,” &c. 

Author of “ The Mystery of Killard,”’ &c. 


SIX WHOLE-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 














Just ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo. 
THE REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN. 2 vols., post 8vo, “The 


Author, has been f r upwards of haltf-a-century engazed in literary and scientific pursuits in Germany, 
France Englan1, and elsewhere, ani has be n mpre or le33 intimiutely connected with many political and 
social events of the past fifty years. He was one of th+ founders of the Savaze Club, and his ‘ Reminiscences’ 
will, it is stated, embrace many anecdotes and recoliections of the original ‘Savages.’’’—From the 
Atheneum, May 20th. 


On the GRAMPIAN HILLS : Grouse and Ptarmigan Shooting, Deer Stalking, 
Salmon and Trout Fishinz, sc. By FRED. FIELD WHITEHURST (‘A VETERAN”), Author of “ Tallyho.” 
“ Harkaway,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


TALES and TRADITIONS of SWITZERLAND. By Wo. WestTAaLt, Author of 


**Old Factory,” “ Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 7s. 64. ; 

Price One Shilling, New Brochure by the Author of “ Letters to My Son Herbert,”’ 

LETTERS to a GRAND OLD MAN on Practical Politics and Moonlight Politics. 
Price One Shilling, the Fourth Thousand of 


LETTERS to MY SON HERBERT. “The most amusing pamphlet ever written.’— 


Morning Post. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
FOR LOVE and HONOUR. By Francis Appison. 3 vols. 


“The author has that rarest of gifts—the power of telling a story so as to make it seem like truth; and 
when, as in this case, he can imagine such a subject for the exercise of his talent, the result leaves nothing to be 
desired, ‘* For Love and Honour’ deserves to be a signal success, and there can be little doubt that it will meet 
with its deserts.”— Morning Post. 


WILD ROSE. A New Novel by a New Writer. 3 vols. 

COBWEBS. By MaBeEt CoLuins, Author of “Too Red a Dawn.” “ An Innocent Sinner,” &c. 
3 vols. 

A MOTHER’S IDOL. By Lypia Hope. 3 vols. 

WE COSTELIONS. By J. SALE Luoyp, Author of “ The Silent Shadow,” &c. 3 vols. 

HEAVILY HANDICAPPED. By Geniz Hottzmeyer, Author of “ Mizpah.”’ 2 vols. 

A SAPPHIRE RING. By Ricwarp Downine, Author of “The Duke’s Sweetheart,” 
* Mystery of Killard,’ &c. 3 vols. 

SOCIETY’S PUPPETS. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Best for Her,” 
**Kyre of Blen‘ion,’ &c. 3 vols 

A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. (Stvonp Epirion.) By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
Author of * Guardian and Lover,” &c. 3 vols. 


FAUSTINE. By “ Rita,” Author of “ My Lady Coquette,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready.] 








TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE FOR JULY (Price One Shilling), 


Contains instalments of the three new Serial Stories : 


QUATRE BRAS: A Story of 1815. TALBOT’S FOLLY. °’TWIXT SHADE 
AND SHINE, &c., &c., ke. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


‘ Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the next issue of 
TIME should reach the Advertisement Office, 51, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th enst. 











or Gem Portrait Camera. (Registered). ONE SHILLING; Post-l'ree, ts. 3d. 
This is the New American Day or Gastieut process. Carte-de-visite Portraits 
at once produced. This is not a Copying process, but a Comp.ere Arparatus— 
Camera Dry Plates, &c., included. A cheap and amusing way of x the 
family album with reminiscences of old friends. Marvellous for th ney. 





‘ Sales unprecedented.—6o, Strand, as under. 
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SsryLo. PEN, as. So. 


























A MARVEL OF ELEGANCE IN BLACK & GOLD PATENT METAL. 
(FULLY PROTECTED IN EUROPE AND AMERICA.) 
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It is automatic, and is always ready. Retains sufficient ink for numerous letters, and is pra y ever- 
lasting. Writes delightfully free, and is suited as well for the pocket as the desk, and at on away 
with troublesome pens, pencils. and ink-bottles. Post-free, 2s. 6d.; foreign postage, 6d. extra. Car rsand 
traders will find the sale of THIS PEN enormous, as all purchase when shown its superiority a ity as 


compared with similar inventions. 
ANd asl gt? ues Rags Mage Nye h Ray” 
| NOTIOE.--The Oost immediately returned in full if found not to be THE BEST STYLO. PEN in the Market. 
VWV HAT CAN BE FAIRER? 
Pe eal del da dial Tidal Tad atin atid 


THE SHILLING STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


Also supplied : postage, two stamps extra; but between the two Pens there is no compariso Office 
Orders, Charing Cross. 
Manager—J. BATHURST. Address—HEiectrical Dep6t, 60, Strand, London. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


THE AUGUST NUMBER 
Contains Instalments of the three new Serial Stories :— 


"TWistltT SHAD Aa SiN 


By the Author of:‘‘ MARGARET DUNBAR;;’’ 


? A ls I ee ha oe, 


By W. B. GUINEE. 


QUATRE BRAS, A STORY of 1815 


oi By ARTHUR T, PASK. 
TINSLEY BRO THERS, 8, Catherine Street, Strand, and at all Booksel 


THIS FAMOUS 


HOLLOWAYS PILLS eee AMO US 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Fomales, 
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H. SCHWEITZER & Co. 





10, Adam-street,W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, ir air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d. &c. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. 
per box. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 








The Thirtieth Volume is now ready, 


Price 8s., Cloth Gilt. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


And at all Booksellers. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAN K,— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and eale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOw TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





PUBLISHED 


ANNUALLY. 





KELLY’S HANDBOOK 


TO THE TITLED, LANDED AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 








Price to Subscribers, 10s. ; Non-Subscribers, 12s. 





LONDON: 


KELLY & CO., 51, GREAT QUEEN 


STREET, W.C. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE."Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 





| CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 
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all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
of Testimonials from all parts., In 
bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 30 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 

















TIME: 


A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 


Literature. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.( 





Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Magazine is 


now issued at their Offices, as above. 
the literary matter is of a high class. 
names of numerous well-known Authors: 
Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 


List of Authors who have contributed to Time, and New Contributors (*) whose Stori: 


The Work is printed in a superior 
The following list of Contributors « 
Novelists, 


and 
s the 
and 


Travellers, Social Es 


, ipers 


will appear in forthcoming Numbers. 


*FRANK ABELL. 

*Miss Lizzig ALLDRIDGE. 

*Rey. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 

*J. ASHBY-STERRY. 

*Mrs. Orro Booru (“ Rira.”) 

Lorp BRABOURNE. 

*EpWARD BrapBuRY. 

Bernargp Henry Becker. 

Bret Harre. 

CapTaAIN Cyprian Brings, R.A. 

Oscar BrowninG. 

F. C. Burnanp. 

*James BurNnuEy 

*Miss Harriet CusJLpE-PEMBERTON. 

*E,. CLARKE. 

*H, SaviLte CLARKE, 

Caprain ArtTuur CoLLins. 

Durron Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 

*Sura@ron-Gen. H. L. Cowen. 

*ErHet Coxon. 

Mrs. Cupuip. 

*Miss Curtis. 

*Rey. E. 8S. Drxon. 

*WituimorT Dixon. 

Saran Doupney. 

*Mrs. M. Dove.as. 

*CATHERINE Drew. 

T. H. 8. Escort. 

ALEx. Cuas. Ewa.p, F.S.A. 

VIoLeT FANE. 

*W. W. FENN. 

Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 

*Prrcy FirzGERALpD. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

*R. EK. FRANCILLON. 

W.S. GILBert. 

Joun B. Gouau. 

*Maria J. GREER. 

Lapy V10LET GREVILLE. 

Masor Artuur GRIFFITHS. 

PASCHAL GROUSSET. 

Rey. H. R. Hawes. 

JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 

*CHARLES HERVEY. 

Rey. Canon Hove. 

Joun HonuinasHEAD. 

Ricuarp Jerreries (AuruHor or “ Tur GAME- 
KEEPER AT HomE.”) 

*R. Mounrensy JEPHSON. 

*HARRIETTE Kaye. 

Ligvut.-CoLtoneL W. W. Kno .tys. 

Miss May Latron (Autor or “ HoGan, .p.”) 





Hon. Geratp LASCELLEs. 

Joun Latuam, F.S.A. 

*Henry S. Leicu. 

W. 8S. Linty. 

Lavy Linpsay (or Baucarrgs). 

Sir Coutts Linpsay. 

Justin M‘Cartuy, M.P. 

James M‘Crea. 

Mary Marx-Lemon. 

THEOPHILE MarziALs. 

JEAN MIpDLEMAss. 

*ALAN Moir. 

D. Curistre Murray. 

Mrs. Newman. 

*HaRRIET PALMER. 

J. E. Panton. 

*Miss Exveanor C. Price (Aur: p “A 

Frencu Hetress 1n Her Own Cuarnav.”) 

*CHARLES QUENTIN. 

Sir E. J. Reep, K.C.B., M.P., F.R 

S. W. Reeves. 

*Mrs. J. H. Rippgiu. 

*RENNELL Ropp. 

*H, Scutirz-WI.son. 

Frank Ives ScuDAMORE. 

*F RANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Suerer, C.S.S. 

GrorRGE R. Sis. 

*G. Barnett SMITH. 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. Sree. 

*Bertua ‘THOMAS. 

H. D. Trat. 

*GopFREY TURNER. 

Henri Van Lavun. 

Sir Jutius Voagt, K.C.M.G. 

*ERNEST WARREN. 

Str Epwarp Warkin, M.P. 

Oscar WILDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R.A. Wrigur. 

*HELEN ZIMMERN. 

AvuTuor or “ Reapy-Mongy Morr 

Avurnor or “ Rorwery SEiFrert, Q.' 

*AuTHOR OF “ CHILDREN’S CHILD AND 
“ Haroip Saxon.” 

*AuTHOR oF ‘“GrorGE GEITH” 
Mystery in Patace GARDEN 

*AuTHOR OF “Proup Maisiz” Tug 
VIOLIN PLAYER.” 

*AuTHOoR or “ My Moruer’s Diamon 

*AuTHOR oF “THE. PALETTE AND TI! 

* Auruor oF “Sipg-Liauts or Ena. CIETY, 

*AuTHor or “ Pay.vis.” 
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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


SPEEDWELL SEWING MACHINE (Patent) 


This Machine can 
beused toSew,Hem, 
Quilt, Button hole, 
and sew Buttons on 
anything, trom the 
finest ealicoes to the 
thickest cloth. It 
is so simple that any 
child can work it. 
Sent complete (in 
box) price 1s. 2i., 
carriage paid 3d. 
extra. Two, carriage 
@ paid, tor 2s. 6d. 
P.O.O. payable at 
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Sole Inventors— 


CN. Hill & Co, 


55, Waterloo Road 
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GOOD for the Cure 
GOOD for the Cure 
GOOD for the Cure 
GOOD for the Cure 
GOOD for the Cure 
GOOD for the Cure 
GOOD for the Cure 





COCKS WIND PILLS 


of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
of INDIGESTION. 

of SICK HEADACHE. 

of HEARTBURN. 

of BILIOUSNESS. 

of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

of ALL COMPLAINTS 











arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BUWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s., 9d., and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 


or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Calvert Street, Norwich. 
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Are entirely free from SMELL. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are manufactured 
PHORUS. 

Are perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 

Are very Damp Proof. 


without PHOS- 


Are not liable to Spontaneous Combus- 
tion. 


Light only on the Box. 


—7 








PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 





LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 
ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected and Revi-ed according to the present Prices of Materials and Labour together with many N EW, 
USEFUL, and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and Inventions 
suited to the Builder, Contractor, and kngineer, and all Trades connected therewith ; the whole wu. 
THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS; 
THE UNREPEALED SKCTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS 
With Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Courts by W. KELLY, 43, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Solicitor. 








KELLY & CO.,51,GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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: Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literature. 
: 
i AUGUST, 1882. 
ge 
. | CONTENTS. 
: THE OLD BATTLE GrounpD. By Arthur Pask . . ; ; 
‘ PorTIA; OR, “ By Passions Rockep.” A NoveL. By the Author of 
” “ Phyllis,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” «c. : . 
Chap. XI. (continued) & Chap. XII. 
“ By THE WATERS OF BaBYLON:” A Story OF Russian LIFE. By 
John Baker Hopkins, Author of “ Nihilism; or, The Terro 
Unmasked,” “Two Turns of the Wheel,” &c. , 
Chapter XIV.—An Underground Council. 
pe XV.—The Flag of Freedom. 
THE AGE oF ELEcrrRiciry. Part V.—ON THE TRANSMISSION OF 
PowErR. By William Henry Preece, F.R.S. . 
OUT-OF-THE-WayY TRAMPING NEAR Lonpon. By Frank Abell 
33, To IRELAND. By George Barlow, Author of *¢ Long-Spray,” &e. 
OVER THE HILLS, FROM ITALY TO FRANCE ; : ' 
— ALLERTON TOWERS: A NoveL. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 7 
Cudlip), Author of “ Denis Donne,” “ Played Out,” “ Eyre of 
Blendon,” &c. , ; ; i ‘ 
Chapter XXVIT.— 0 tl ili Mother.” 
- XXVIII.—Some are Married! Some are Dead! 
2 X X1IX.—Mrs. ‘Templeton dreads a Nightmare. 
be A SOLDIER’S CONFESSION. By Harriet L. Childe-Pemberton . 
:™ THE OLD Inns oF Lonpon. Part II. By W. E. Milliken. ( With 
two Illustrations) . , . 
CRICKET. By Frederick Gale. (With fen ieipeations.)s 
us- 
The first Six Volumes of T1mR, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. « 


are now ready. Cases for binding can be obtained. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


SWEETHEARTS BY THE SHA 


BEING THE 


Summer Number for 1882 


OF 


TINSLEYS MAGAZINE. 


PT SS Le oO OS - Ne ee ee 





CONTENTS. 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. By MABEL COLLINS, author of “ Too Red a Dawn,” 


**An Innocent Sinner,” &c. 


FLAT REBELLION: a Jersey Story. By BYRON WEBBER, author of “ In Luck’s 
Way,” ” Pigskin and Willow,” &c. 


AFRICAN AND IRISH TIGERS. By JESSIE SALE LLOYD, author of “ We 


Costelione,” *‘ The Silent Shadow,” Xc. 


THE WRECK OF THE DINGLE. By JAMES O'DONOGHUE. 
HILDA’S VICTORY. By ANNABEL GRAY, author of “ ’Twixt Shade and Shine,” 


“ Margaret Dunbar,” &c. 


ON THE COAST OF CLARE. By RICHARD DOWLING, author of “The Duke's 
** Sweetheart,” ‘‘A Sapphire Ring,” &c. 


A DOUBLE KNOCK AND A BLOW. By W. W. FENN, author of “ Blindman’s 
Holiday,’ “ After Sundown,” &c. 


MR. WALKER’S LUGGAGE. By EDMUND DOWNEY. 
HOW HE DISCOVERED IT. By Mrs. ALFRED PHILLIPS, author of “Benedicta,” &c. 
“A PAIR OF ———.” By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, author of “ Pious Frauds.” 





SIX WHOLE-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the next of 
TIME should reach the Advertisement Office, 51, Great Queen Street 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th inst. 


THE FACETLESCOPE 














or Gem Portrait Camera. (Registered.) ONE SHILLING; Post-Fr f 
This is the New American Day or Gasuigut process. Carte-de-visite Portraits 
at once produced. This is not a Copying process, but a Comp.ers A) ; 

Camera Dry Plates, &c., included. A cheap and amusing way of { y the 
family album with reminiscences of old friends. Marvellous for th ey. 


Sales unprecedented.—6o, Strand, as under. 





THE BOSTON, U-S.,, 


SsTryYLto. FP te od as Sp. 























A MARVEL OF ELEGANCE IN BLACK & GOLD PATENT 1 METAL. 


(FULLY PROTECTED IN EUROPE AND AMERICA.) 
eb ahr Lin Ch ee i ae ee Lae Pe Pde eh el he TT eh ey Lele Ll PY ial al al Pd al 


It is automatic, and is always ready. Retains sufficient ink for numerous letters, and is prac 
lasting. Writes delightfully free, and is suited as well for the pocket as the desk, and at once do va) 
with troublesome pens. pencils. and ink-bottles. Post-free. 2s. 6d.; foreign postage, 6d.extra. Canvassers and 
traders will find the sale of THIS PEN enormous, as all purchase when shown its superiority an 
compared with similar inventions. 


oh beh Cae ae te ie ek) de ed 


NOTIOE.--The Oost immediately returned in full if found not to bs THE BEST STYLO. PEN in the Mark 
VWHAT CAN BE FAIRER? 


Pelt et de ial Lidia Tt des hel Peel Pd 


THE SHILLING STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


Also supplied : postage, two stamps extra; but between the two Pens there is no comparison. 
Orders, Charing Cross. 


Manager—J. BATHURST. Address—Eiectrical Depét, 60, Strand, Lo 





Established 50 Years. Established 50 Years. 


ARMAND GROSSETETE & CO. 


8, 10, and 11, seine Street, Leicester Square, 


French Bedding 4 ¢ Bedstead , manutuotarers. 


All Goods made on the PREMISES by y skilled workmen, and datas for Immediate U- 
y 


ARMAND GROSSETETE & CO’S 
PATENT SOMMIERS ELASTIQUES, FROM 21S. 


Largest Stock of Brass and Iron Bedsteads on show in London, from 10s, 6d. to £30. Spring and Invalid Couches, &c 
A PERSONAL INSPECTION RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 
Bedding of all kinds re-made on the Shortest Notice. Upholstery in all Branches. 


, AN INFALLIbLE REMEDY 
UA EVES VTA Ta G8) For BaD zcs, Bap BREASTS, OL 
| WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled 
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H, SCHWEITZER & Co. 





10, Adam-street,W.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 13d. and 2s. gd. 
per box. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 








The Thirtieth Volume is now ready, 


Price 8s., Cloth Gilt. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


And at all Booksellers. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 





KELLY’S HANDBOOK 


TO THE TITLED, LANDED AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 





Price to Subscribers, 10s. ; Non-Subscribers, 12s. 





LONDON: KELLY & CO., 51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, WC. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE."Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


| CLARKE'S | 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
of Testimonials from all parts. In 
bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 30 or 1382 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 
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A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 
Literature. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
ol, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 





Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Maga : 


now issued at their Offices, as above. 
the literary matter is of a high class. 
names of numerous well-known Authors, 
Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 


The Work is printed in a superior man: 
The following list of Contributors embra h 
Novelists, 


Travellers, Social Essayis' 


List of Authors who have contributed to TimE, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories and 
will appear in fort coming Numbers. 


*FRANK ABELL. 

*Miss Lizzize ALLDRIDGE. 

*Rey. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 

*J, ASHBY-STERRY. 

*Mrs. Orro Booru (“ Rrra”). 

Lorp BraBouknE. 

*EpWARD BrapBury. 

BernarD Henry KEcker. 

Bret Harte. 

CapTaIn Cyprian Bringg, R.A. 

OscarR BROWNING. 

F. C. Burnanp. 

*James BurRNLEY 

*Miss Harriet CuiILpE-PEMBERTON. 

*E, CLARKE. 

*H, SaviLtE CLARKE. 

Caprain ARTHUR COLLINS. 

Durron Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 

*Sur@Eon-GEN. H. L. Cowen. 

*EruHet Coxon, 

Mrs. CupDuip. 

*Miss Curtis. 

*Rey. E. 8S. Drxon. 

*Witimotr Dixon. 

SaraH DoupNeEy. 

*Mrs. M. Dovae.as. 

*CATHERINE Drew. 

T. H. S. Escort. 

Atex. Cuas. Ewaup, I'.S.A. 

VioLeT FAneE. 

*W. W. FENN. 

Mrs. Fenwick MILuer. 

*Percy FirzGERALD. 

ARCHIBALD ForBEs. 

*R, E. FRANCILLON. 

W.S. GiuBert. 

Joun B. Gouau. 

*Maria J. GREER. 

Lapy VioLet GREVILLE. 

Masor Artuur GrirFITus. 

Pascua, Grousset. 

Rey. H. R. Hawets. 

JULIAN HawTHorne. 

*CuaRLes HERVEY. 

Rey. Canon Ho xe. 

Joun HonurnasuRap. 

Ricuarp Jerreries (AuTuor or “Tus GamE- 
KEEPER AT HoME’). 

*R. Mounrengy Jepuson. 

*Harrietre Kaye. 

Lizvut.-Cotonge, W. W. Kno .tys. 

Miss May Lauron (Autuor or “ Hogan, M.P.”), 








Hon. Geratp LAscELLEs, 

Joun Laruam, F.S.A. 

*Henry S. Lean. 

W.S. Litty. 

Lavy Linpsay (or BaLcarrgs). 

Sir Courts Linpsay. 

Justin M‘Cartuy, M.P. 

James M‘Crea. 

Mary Mark-Lenmon. 

THEOPHILE MarziA.s, 

JEAN MIpDDLEMAss. 

*ALAN Muir. 

D. Curistig Murray. 

Mrs. NEwMay. 

*HARRIET PALMER. 

J. E. Panton. 

*Miss Exveanor C. Prick (Aurnor 

Frencu Herress In Her Own Cuarra 

*CHARLES QUENTIN. 

Sir E. J. Reep, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S. 

S. W. Reeves. 

*Mrs. J. H. Rippewt. 

*RENNELL Ropp. 

*H. Scntrz-WIson. 

Frank Ives ScupaMorRE. 

* FRANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Suerer, C.S.S. 

GrorGE R. Sis. 

*G. Barnett Situ. 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. STEEL. 

*Bertua Tuomas, 

H. D. Trai. 

*GopFrEY TURNER. 

Henri Van Laun. 

Sir Jutius Voge, K.C.M.G., 

*ERNEST WARREN. 

Str Epwarp Watkin, M.P. 

Oscar WILDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R. A. Wriaurt. 

*HELEN ZIMMERN, 

AvuTHor or “ Reapy-Monry Mortipoy.” 

Avutuor or “ Roruery SELFert, Q.C.” 

*AuTHOR OF “CHILDREN’S CHILDREN” 
“ Haroup Saxon.” 

*AuTuoR OF “GEORGE GEITH” AND 
Mystery in Patace GARDENS.” 

*AuTHoR OF “Proup MaAIsIE” AND 
Vrouin PLayeEr.” 

*AuTuor or “ My Moruer’s Diamonps.” 

*Auruor or “ THE PALETTE AND THE PEN 

* AuTHor or “ Sipe-Lieguts or EnGiisu Soc 

*AuTHOR OF “ PHYLLIS.” 
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TIME ADVERTISER, 





CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. By Rozerr Bucnanay, Author of “God and 


the Man,” &c. 4% vols., crown 8vo. 


COALS OF FIRE. By D. CuristreE Murray. 3 vols., crown 8vo. - 
Collected Edition of CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


Uniform in Style, crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


| Double Marriage. Put Yourselfin His Place. 
| Love Little, Love Long. Wandering Heir. 
| 




















Terrible Temptation. 
Never too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. Foul Play. A Simpleton. 
Peg Woffington. Cloister and Hearth. A Woman-Hater. 
Christie Johnstone. | Course of Tru_ Love. Readiaxa. 


Griffith Gaunt. | Autobiography of a Thief. | 


** The author of ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend’ is likely to reveive an addition to his already great popularity 
through the publication by Messrs, Chatto and Windus of a complete series uf his uovels im sixteen volumes, 
whicu tor paper and type and general handsomeness of aj pearance bear comparison with any similar issue which 
the enterprise of the publishing world has lately produced. ‘I'he present edition of Mr Keaie s works is in every 
respect Ou an equality with the original publications in which English fiction is disseminated, aid has all the 
qualities of a good library edition.”---Times. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW PUEMS. ; 
TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE, and other Poems. By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE, Crown 


8vu. be Bee 








NEW WORK BY Mk. LOUIS STEVENSON, — or", ae 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By kK. Louis STEvENson. 2 vols., post 8vo., 12s. 





Price Une Shilling, Lilustrated. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
Cu N'TEN'IS, 
“I Cannot Marry You,my Pretty Maid!” In Trust forSandy. By F. W. RoBINson. 
By PERCY FITZGkRaLv, Ililustrated by N. C. | An Episode in High Life. By J. ARBUTHNOT 
BISHOP CULPEPER. WILSON. illustrated. 
A Club Benefactor. By JAMES PAyYN. Illus- | Sal: A Riverside Romance. By THOMAS SHARP. 
trated by H. KF. PAYN. ‘ne Bishop and Mr. Latazzi. By DAVID 
Passages in the Life of Colonel Cusack. CHRIs?Tik MURRAY. lliustrated by CLOUGH 
By bu ‘TON COOK. BROMLEY. 


NEW BOOK BY BRET HARTE. —Post 81 8v0., illustrated boards, 2. t cloth ; limp, 2s. ‘6d. 
FLIP, &c. By Brer Harte. : 


New Volumes of ‘* THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.’ Crow n 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Comet of a Season. By JUSTIN ‘\'he Flower of the Forest. BY Cu AS GIBBOX. 
McCaki HY, M.P. The Bride’s Pass. by SARAH 'TYTLER. 
God and the Man. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Cavalry Life. By J. h. WIN LER. 
Illustiated vy F. BARNARD. Joseph’s Coat. sy D.CHRIsi1s MURRAY. LIllus- 
A Heart’s Problem. By CHARLES GIBBON, trated by F. b ARNARD. 


NEW NOVEL BY ‘THE AUTHORS OF “ READY-MONEY MUR TI BUX.’ 
Lo be ready in September, 3 Vols., crown SvVo. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN: An Impossible Story. By WALTER 
BESAN'T aud JAMES RICE, Authors of ** ‘lhe Chapluin of the Fleet,” * ‘ithe Guideu Butterfly,’ &c. With 
lilustratious by FRED. BARNARD. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF **A FRENCH HEIRESS IN HER OWN CHA'TEAU,.” 
To be ready in September, 2 vols., crown 8¥o. 


VALEN TINA. By the Author of “A French Heiress in Her Own Ch 1éLLes vu.” 


NEW 1 RAVEL- BOOK. ; 
THE NEW SOUTHWEST: Travels in Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, 
Kansas, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast. By the CHbVaLizrR DE HkssE-WAKTLGG. With avout Une 
mundred fine Iilustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 14s. at ray Un the press. 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CAMEKON AND CAPTAIN BURTON. ; 

TO THE GOLD COASI FOR GOLD: A Personal Narrative. By KicHarp F. BURTON 
and VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, 2 vols., crown 8yo. (ln the press. 
MR. MATTIBEU WILLIAM)S’S NEW BOOK. 

SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. by W. Martiev WiLtiams, F.R.AS., F:CS. 


‘ rown 8vo.,, Cloth extra, 7s. 6d, In the press. 



































Just ready, Price SIXPENCE. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S LECTURE ON THE MORMONS. 


limstrations. Edited, with a Preface, by KEDWAKD P. HINGsTON. 


NEW VOLUMES OF *THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY, 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, os. 6d. each ; also in post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s, tach. 


CAMP NOTES. By Freorrick Borie. | SAVAGE LIFE. By Freperick BoYLe. 
THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. By 10M JERROLD. Feap. 8vo., 


illustrated cover, ls. ; cioth limp, 1s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapuy, W. 


With Thirty-two 
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Vee) PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACH 











~Ne 
CONCENTRATED 
BEEF TEA;VEAL, 6 
‘MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; \ 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \ 
‘ELLY, MIEAT LOZENGES &C. 








Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP— Clear or Thick. 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets. 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &e. 

CHICKEN—Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB— Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES -Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. 


YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, |S» 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASI: BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A®° 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


Crear Co on fo fr 


il LITTLE STANHOPE 8ST, MAYFAIR, ys 

















LONDON, W. 
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SUNSHADES. 


ISANGSTERS 
» UMBRELLAS 


mM §6140. REGENT S? 






94, FLEET S? 


Wotesace Deport 
75,CHEAPSIDE - 


EstaBLisHeo, |777. 
PARASOLS. 


‘SdIHM 8 S3NVO 




















THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


—s SEWING MACHINE (Patent) 


This Machine can 
be used toSew,Hem, 
Quilt, Button hole, 
and sew Buttons on 
anything, trom the 
finest calicoes to the 
thickest cloth. It 
is so simple that any 
child can work it. 
Sent complete (in 
box) price ls. 21., 
carriage paid 3d. 
Wa extra. Two, carriage 
ig paid, for Qs. 6d. 
P.O.O. payable at 
Somerset House. 


Sole Inventors— 


C. N. Hill & Co. 


55 Waterloo Road 
LONDON, 





THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES OF 


TIME 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, are now ready. 


CASES FOR BINDING CAN BE OBTAINED. 


KELLY & CO., 


51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 
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ADVANTAGES. 





Are entirely free from SMELL. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are manufactured 
PHORUS. 


e perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 


Are very Damp Proof. 


without PHOS- 


Are not liable to Spontaneous Combus- 
tion. 


Light only on the Box. 





PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 








LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 
ABOVE:-72,000 PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected and Revised according to the present Prices of Material and Labour together with many NEW, 
USEFUL, and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and Inventions 
suited to the Builder, Contractor, aid bngineer, and all Trades connected therewith ; the whole of 
THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS; 
THE UNREPEALED SKCTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS 
With Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Courts by W. KELLY, 43, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


Solicitor. 





KELLY & CO., 51, GREA'T QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S 


INN, LONDON, W.C 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literati 


SEPTEMBER, 1882. 





CONTENTS. 


Two AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: Mr. a Ballantine and Sir Richa 
Temple. By Atticus . : é : 

PoRTIA; OR, “ By Passions Route.” A NovEL. By the Author 
™ Phyllis,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” &e. . ‘ : 

Chapters XIII., XIV., & XV. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Price One Shilling, 


TINSLEYS MAGAZINE 


For September, containing instalments of the three new serial stories : 


"TWIXT SHADE AND SHINE. | QUATRE BRAS : A STORY OF 1815. 


By the Author of MARGARET DUNBAR. By ARTHUR T. PASK. 


TALBOT’S FOLLY. ByW. B. GuIneEE. 


TINSLEYS’ SUMMER NUMBER FOR 1882. 
SWEETHEARTS by the SEA. Stories by Popular Authors. Illustrations by Pepular Artists, 


Price ls. ., 
“Contains eleven good and readable stories by the best contributors to the magazine.’’— Court Journal. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN. 2 vols., post 8vo., price 21s. “The author 
has been for upwards of half a century engaged in literary and scientific pursuits in Germany, Franee, 
England, and elsewhere, and has been more or less intimately connected with many political and social events 
of the past fifty years. He was one of the founders of the Savage Clnb. and his ‘ Reminiscences’ will, it is 
stated, embrace many anecdotes and recollections of the original * Savages.’’ —From the Atheneum, May 20th. 


*“ All who intend doing Switzerlan! at the end of the season ought certainly to invest in Mr. Westall’s 
interesting and instructive volume.” —Society. 


TALES and TRADITIONS of SWITZERLAND. 
Factory,’ ** Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 1 vol.. crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
“¢ Talea and Traditions of Switzerland’ are for the most part deeply romantic, and one of them, ‘ Lucky Sam 
Briggs,’ is highly facetious.’ ”’— Atheneum. 
* An admirable little book.’’—Spectator. 
“ A collection of highly interesting stories.’’— Life. 
“ Solidly interesting.’’— Graphic. 
On the GRAMPIAN HILLS: Grouse and Ptarmigan Shooting, Deer Stalking, 
Salmon and Trout Fishiny,Xc. By FRED. FIELD WHITEHURST (‘A VETERAN ’”’), Author of * Tallyho,” 
“ Harkaway,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
**The author writes with the keen eve of an experienced sportsman as well as with much literary skill.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 








By Wm. WesTALL, Author of “ Old 





Now ready, in Stitched;Wrapper, price ls., 
HAIR-SPLITTING as a FINE ART. Part II. 
MORE LETTERS to MY SON HERBERT. 


Also the FIFTH THOUSAND of 
LETTERS to MY SON HERBERT. 


*..* Both pamphlets may be had bound together in One Volume, limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
In a few days will be reaiy, Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP’S NEW NOVEL, 


ALLERTON TOWERS. By Annik Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Eyre of Blendon,”’ 
** Society’s Puppets,”’ “* Denis Donne,” &c. 3 vols. 


PROPER PRIDE. A New Novel by a New Writer. 3 vols. 
FAUSTINE. By Rita, Author of “ My Lady Coquette,” “ Fragoletta,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Amongst the host of women who write three-volume novels Rita stands in the first rank for power and 
pathos... . A very interesting novel.” — Society. 


WILD ROSE. By Joun HILui. 3 vols. 

“There is undoubtedly a goo} deal of spirit and discrimination in his romance. He sees his characters vividly, 
and « orks out his situations with evident relish.’ — Atheneum. 

** 1c is a relief to come across a novel.... with the slightest gleam of humour, and for that reason one cannot 
but feel kindly towards ‘ Wild Rose.’ ”—Society. 


A MOTHER’S IDOL. By Lyp1a Horr. 3 vols. 


**The story is wanting neither in a gentle humour nor in pathetic grace, and is perfectly pure in tone.” —Daily 
News . : 
4 . 


COBWEBS. By Maser Co.uins, Author of “'Too Red a Dawn,” “ An Innocent Sinner,” &c. 3 vols. 

‘“‘ Gossip of the green-room, of the studio, of the clubs. of the ball-room, descriptions of ‘ Society’ women and 
their struggles first to get into socivty and then to keep in it. and sonetimes to fall out of it, form the subjects of 
most of the stories, which are, for the rest, brightly written.” —Dai/y News. 


FOR LOVE and HONOUR. By Francis Appison. 3 vols. 

“ Mr. Addison is certainly not common-place.”—Saturday Revier. 

**This rapidly pulsating and impassioned story.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“It would be unfair to reveal too mnch of the plot, which is one of the best constructed and worked out with 
which we have met for some time.”’— Post. 


WE COSTELIONS. By J. Sate Luioyp, Author of “ The Silent Shadow,” &e. 3 vols. 
‘The characters of the two Costelion sisters are remarkably well drawn, and Aurt Phyllis is the sweetest of 


women. The web of their varying fortunes is skilfully woven and as skilfully unravelled. Altogether ‘ We 
Costelions’ is an enjoyable novel.’— Zand and Water. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine Street Strand. 







































































ll, WE ADVERTISER. Ocroner, 1882, 


Advertisements wine Bills ateidal for insertion in the next is yf 
TIME should reach the Advertisement Office, 51, Great Queen 
LTincoln’s Inn Fields, W. hace not later than the 18th inst. 


THE NEXT VOLUME OF “TIME” WILL BE 


PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER 


INSTEAD OF OCTOBER, 


As previously, and will contain the Monthly Parts from April, 188 
December, 1882. PRICE 10s. 6d. 
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or Gem Portrait Camera. (Registered.) ONE SHILLING ; Post-F1 sd. 
This is the New American Day or Gasiigut process, Suandagieite ts 
at once produced. This is not a Copying process, but a CompLerEe Apps 

Camera Dry Plates, &c., included. A cheap and amusing way of filling the 


family album with reminiscences of old friends. Marvellous for t! 
Sales unprecedented.—6o0, Strand, as under. 
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THE BOSTON, U-S,, 


LO. PEN, 
























A MARVEL OF ELEGANCE IN BLACK & GOLD PATENT METAL. 
(FULLY PROTECTED IN EUROPE AND AMERICA.) 
nd abl dahl Le Ua en ie i et eae Leh dahl dab heh dab la la ay Lael el ial el aa ia dl ah da 
It is automatic, and is always ready. Retains sufficient ink for numerous letters, and is practi: 
lasting. Writes delightfully free, and is suited as well for the pocket as the desk, and at once d 
with troublesome pens, pencils. and ink-bottles. Post-free, 2s. 6d.; foreign postage, 6d.extra. Canv: 


ly, traders will find the sale of THIS PEN enormous, as all purchase when shown its superiority and be 5 


' compared with similar inventions. 
no BLT Lael heel ial Ph ael iaes deh le cael 


NOTICE.--The Oost immediately returned in full if found not to be THE BEST STYLO. PEN in the Market 
nily VWHAT CAN BE FAIRER? 
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ole. THE SHILLING STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 
cad Also supplied : postage, two stamps extra; but between the two Pens there is no comparison. 
Orders, Charing Cross. 

Manager—J. BATHURST. Address—Hiectrical Depét, 60, Strand, Lon 
BUNS nce wente, 
t of FAMILY MEDICINE 
‘We 








Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWEL® 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Femal 
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10, Adam-street,W.C. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, ir air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
per box. 





THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES OF 


TIME, 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
each, are now ready. 


CASES FOR BINDING CAN BE OBTAINED. 





KELLY & CO., 
51, Great Queen St. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, w.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851 
BIRKBECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange. Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROF'T, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





PUBLISHED 


ANNUALLY. 





KELLY’S HANDBOOK 


TO THE TITLED, LANDED AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 





Price to Subscribers, 10s. ; Non-Subscribers, 12s. 





LONDON: KELLY & CO., 51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE." Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 





|CLARKES 
WORLD FAMED 





BLOOD MIXTURE. 





all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
of Testimonials from all parts. In 
bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 30 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN, 
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PUBLISHING OFFICE; 
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Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the M s 
now issued at their Offices, as above. The Work is printed in a superior m nd 
the literary matter is of a high class. The following list of Contributors em e 
names of numerous well-known Authors, Novelists, Travellers, Social Essa nd 


Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 


List of Authors who have contributed to Timg, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories ers 
will appear in forthcoming Numbers. 


*FRANK ABELL. 

*Miss Lizzizg ALLDRIDGE. 

*Rey. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 

*J, ASHBY-STERRY. 

*Mxs. Orro Boorn (“ Riva”). 

Lorp BRABOUKNE. 

*EpWARD BrapBury. 

Bernarp Henry Becker. 

Bret Harve. 

CapTAIN CyprIAN Brings, R.A. 

OscaR BRownIna. 

F. C. Burnanp. 

*James BurnLEy 

*Miss Harrizr CusLpE-PEMBERTON. 

*E, CLARKE. 

*H, SaviLeE CLARKE. 

Caprain ARTHUR COLLINS. 

Dutron Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 

*Suraeon-Gen. H. L. Cowen. 

*Eruet Coxon. 

Mrs. Cupuip. 

*Miss Curtis. 

*Rev. E. 8S. Dixon. 

*Witiomorr Dixon. 

SaraH DoupNey. 

*Mrs. M. Dova.as. 

*CATHERINE Drew. 

T. H. 8. Escort. 

Avex. Cuas. Ewaup, F.S.A. 

Viovet Fane. 

*W. W. FENN. 

Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 

*Percy FirzGERALD. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

*R. E. FRANCILLON. 

W.S. GinBert. 

Joun B. Gouau. 

*Manria J. GREER. 

Lapy Vioter GREVILLE. 

Mayor Artuur Grirritis. 

Pascua, GRouUsSsET. 

Rey. H. R. Haweis. 

JULIAN. HAWTHORNE. 

*Cuartes Hervey. 

Rev. Canon Ho ue. 

Joun HouuinGsHEab. 

Ricnarp Jerrerres (AurHor or “Tus GAME- 
KEEPER AT Home’). 

*R. Mounrgney JEPHSON. 

*Harrierre Kaye. 

Lizut.-Cotone, W. W. Kno.tys. 

Miss May Lauron (Aurion or “ Hogan, m.r.”). 





Hon. Geratp LASCELLES. 

Joun Lariam, F.S.A. 

*Henry 8S. Leiau. 

W.5. Linty. 

Lapy Linpsay (or BALcARkEs). 

Sir Courts Linpsay. 

Justin M‘Cartuy, M.P. 

James M‘Crea. 

Mary Marx-Lemon. 

‘THeopHtLe MarziAcs. 

JeAN MIppLEMASs. 

*ALAN Muir. 

D. Curistizs Murray. 

Mrs. Newman. 

*Harriet PALMER. 

J. E. Panron. 

*Miss Exveanor C. Price (Aurion \ 

Frencu Hetress in Her Own Cua 

*CHARLES QUENTIN. 

Sir E. J. Rewp, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S 

S. W. Reeves. 

*Mrs. J. H. Rippgew.. 

*RENNELL Ropp. 

*H. Scutrz-WI.son. 

Frank Ives ScupAMmorgE. 

* FRANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Suprer, C.S.S. 

GEORGE R. Sims. 

*G. Barnett SIT. 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. SreeE.. 

*Berrua THOMAS. 

H. D. Trai. 

*GopFrrey ‘TURNER. 

Henri Van Laun. 

Sir Jutius Vogsr, K.C.M.G. 

*ErNnEsT WARREN. 

Sir Epwarp Warkin, M.P. 

Oscar WILvDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R. A. Wrieur. 

*HELEN ZIMMERN. 

AvuTuor or “ Reapy-Monry Morrisoy 

Autor or “ Rorugery Setrert, Q.C.” 

*AuTHoR oF ‘“ CHILDREN’S CHILDREN 
“ Haroun Saxon.” 

*Auruor oF “GrorGeE GEITH” AN! [ug 
Mystery In PALaAce GARDENS.” 

*Auruok or “Proup MalIsi£” An! 
Viouin PLAYER.” 

*AuTuor or “ My Morusr’s Diamonps 

*AuTuor oF “THe PALETTE AND THE P) 

* Auruor or “Srpe-Liguts or Enaiisu 8 

*Auruor or “ Payicis.” 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL BY 1HE AUTHOR OF “THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET.” 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN: 


AN IMPOSSIBLE STORY. 
By WALTER BESANT. — Illustrated by FRED. BARNARD. 


3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF oA FRENCH HE IRESS IN HER OWN CHATEAU,” 
VALENTINA: a Sketch. By ELEANor C. Prick. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 218. 


y || | 
1 MR. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW STORIES. 
hie NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis Srevexson. 2 vols., post 8vo., 128. [ Ready. 


, it ‘** We must place the ‘ New Arabian Nights’ very high indeed, almost hors concours, among the fiction o1 the 
present day.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 





. FLIP, &c. By BRET HARTE. Post 8vo., picture boards, 2s., cloth, 2s. 6d. | Ready. 
ft * Her story, told with humour from the beginning, and ending with the deepest pathos, is interesting, amusing, 
and ca equal t to any thing Mr. Bret Harte has written.”’— Morning Post. 
| if ANTHONY TROLL OPE’S NEW NOVEL 
mi at KEFT IN THE DARK. By Anruony Troiiorr. With a Frontispiece by J. E. Mitats, 
R.A. 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth extra, 12s. [Cetober 20, 


‘POPULAR EDITION OF McCARTHY’ es HISTURY OF OUR OWN TIMES.” 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES by Justin McCarruy,M.P. A New Edition, 


revised and corrected. In Four Monthly Volumes (the first two volumes now ready). Crown &vo., cloth 
extra, 6s. each. 





* Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but app ov: al. ‘This is a really good book 





} on a really inte resting eubject, and words piled on words could say no more for it. Saturday Review. 
HOURS WITH THE PLAYERS. By Durron Cook. With a Steel Plate Frontispiece. 
New and Ubeaper- Edition, crown 8yo., cloth ¢ extra, 6s. [Just ready. 
f SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. Martiev WibLiaMs, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 
| Author of “ The Fuel of the Sun, &c. Crown &vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


i DR. ANDREW WILSON’S NEW WORK, 
\ CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTION. A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories 


of Development. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.. Edin., &c. Crown &vo., cloth extra, with nearly 





( 300 Lilustrations, 7s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
H SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. By Ricuarp A. Procror. New and Revised Edition. 
With 13 Stee: Plates. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [ Jest ready. 








SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF (QUEEN ABS. By SounAanrov, 


Author of * Chap-bouoks of the Eighteenth Century,’ &c., with nearly 1V0 Illustrations in Facsimile, 2 vols., 


demy Svo., cloth extra, 28s. [ Nearly ready. 
a DR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW WORK. 
Ya 
eT THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE. By GrorGre Macponaip,LL.D. With 12 Illustrations. 
Nm ta small crown Svo., cloth extra, 5s. Just ready. 


NEW WORK BY COMMANDER CAMERON AND CAPTAIN BURTON. 
TO THE GOLD COAST FOR GOLD: A Personal Narrative. By RicHarp Berto 


a and VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, With Frontispiece and Maps, 2 vols., crown &vo., cloth eatra, 21s 
[ Shortly. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S LECTURE ON THE MORMONS. With Thirty-two 


Engravings. Edited, with Preface, by EDWARD P. HINGSTON, Price 6d, [ Ready. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapitty, W. 
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BEEF TEA.VEAL,@f 

-MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; 

TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT — 
‘ELLY, MEAT LOZENGES 8&C. 
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Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF— Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets. 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau. Curry, &c. 

MUTTON — Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew. 
Cutlets, &c. 

CHICK EN—Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

ILAMB— Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES —-Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. 





. YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 


TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 
CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A® 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE S8T., MAYFAIR, 
Ww. 
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KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, 
FISH, ENTREES, &c: © 
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| THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


" §PEEDWELL SEWING MACHINE (Patent) 


This Machine can 





Ws 
= UMBRELLAS 


M 140. REGENT S? 






eS 


be used te Sew, Hem, 
Quilt, Button hole, 
and sew Buttons on 
auything, trem the 
tinest calicoes to the 
thickest cloth. It 
is 80 Simple that any 
chila can work it. 
Sent complete (in 





box) price ls. 2]., 
carriage paid 3d. 
A extra. Two, carriage 
paid, tor 2s. 6d. 


oe ee oe Oe 2 2 
Wuotesace Depot 
- 75,CHEAPSIDE - 
EstaB.LisHed, 1777. 
PARASOLS. 


P.O.O. payable at 
Somerset House. 


Sole Inventors — 


C. N. Hill & Co. 


55 Waterloo Road, 
LON DON 


SdIHM_3B SINVO 














PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected and Revised according to the present Prices of Materials and Labour together with many NEW, 
USEFUL, and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and Inventions 
suited to the Builder, Contractor, and Kngineer, and all Trades connected therewith ; the whole of 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS; 
THE UNREPEALED SKCTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS 
With Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Courts by W. KELLY, 43, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Solicitor. 
KELLY & CO.,51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. ADVANTAGES. 








Are entirely free from SMELL. 
Are not POISONOUS. 


—— Are manufactured without PHOS- 
oe PHORUS. 
Sy ee Are perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 
Are very Damp Proof. 


Are not lable to Spontaneous Combus- 
tion. 











Light only on the Box. 

















GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or I.IVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s, 14d., 2s., 9/., and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by pos’ for 14, 33, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

A NEW EDITION OF LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. The Thousand and One 
Nights, commonly called in England the * Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” A New Translation from the 
Arabic, with copious Notes, by EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. Illustrated by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by WILLIAM HARVEY. A New Edition, from a Copy Annotated by the 
Translator, Edited by his Nephew, EDWARD STANLEY POOLE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo., at every Library. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN: An Impossible Story. By WALTER 
BESANT. Illustrated by FRED. BARNARD. 
“ Eminently bright, readable, original, and charming; a book to be read with unalloyed pleasure, and to be 














closed with regret... . 4 Altogether refreshing and delightful.”—A cademy 

‘* An interesting and amusing book—a most entertaining story.”’—Daily News, 

“It is perhaps the greatest point of Mr. Besant’s marked success that he has written a novel with a purpose 
and contrived to make it as lively and sparkling as any reasonable reader could wish.’’—Atheneum., 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF **A FRENCH HEIRESS IN HER OWN CHATEAU.” 
VALENTINA. By Eceanor C. Price. 2 vols., crown 8vo., at every Library. 
* A graceful, cheerful, fairly clever sketch of character, ’ which may be read w ith a definite intention to be 
interested in th» story.’ "Ath snceum, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL 
KE?*’T IN THE DARK. By Antuony TROLLOPE. With a Frontispiece by J. E. MILuats, 
R. A. 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth extra, 12s.; and at all the Libraries. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. y 
VAL STRANGE: a Story of the Primrose Way. By Davin Curistizx Murray, Author of 
** Joseph's Coat,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. . [LJumediately. 
“NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAVALRY LIFE.” “a 
REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. S. Winter, Author of “Cavalry Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown ¢vo., Cloth extra. [Jmmediately. 
CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GOLDEN SHAFT. By Cuartes Gipson, Author of “ Robin Gray,” &c. 3 vols., 


crown 8vo. _ [/mmediately. 


“i A STORY OF EGYPTIAN LIFE. 
THE FELLAH: A Novel. By Epmonp Axzovut. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


* An amusing book ; worth consulting just now, because it records the testimony of an uncommon shrewd 


























observer.’ "— Times. 








BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 
FLIP, &c. By Bret HAarTE. Picture boards, 2s., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Her story, told with humour from the beginning, and ending with the deepest pathos, is interesting, amusing 
and original, equal to anything Mr. Bret Harte has written.”— Morning Post. 
DR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW ROMANCE, 
THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE. By Grorce Macponatp,LL.D. With 11 Illustrations 
By JAMES ALLEN. Small crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 
POPULAR EDITION OF McUARTHY’S “ HISTURY OF OUR OWN TIMES.” 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES By Justin McCarruy, M.P. A New Edition, 


revised and corrected. In Four Monthly Volumes (the first two volumes now ready). Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 6s. each. 


= Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. This is a really good book 
on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words could say no more for it.’”’- Saturday Review. 


SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. Martisu Witiiams, F.R.AS., F.CS. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“ The author writes pleas: antly, and does not treat. scientific subjects in the dry —- so commonly used in 
describing such matters as * The Great Ice Age’ and ‘ Meteoric Astronomy.’ ”__ Mor ning Po 
* A book full of very pleasant and, on the whole, easy reading.” —Jron. 


STORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS. By A ex. C. Ewatp. New and Cheaper 


Edition, crow n 8vo. *s cloth extra, 6s. 

















SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Joxuw Asuron, 
Author of * Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century,’ &c., with nearly 1V0 lllustrations in Facsimile, 2 vols., 
demy 8vo., cloth extra, 28s. | 

NEW WORK BY THE REV. H. R. HAWKIS. ~ aa 

AMERICAN HUMORISTS. Including Washington Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 


Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and. Bret Harte. By the Rev. H. R. HAWKIS, M.A. 
8vo., c.0th extra, 6s, 





Crown 


THE HEBRID ISLES: Wanderings in the Land of Lorne and the Outer Hebrides. By 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. Witha Frontispiece by WILL IAM SMALL. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


RECREATIONS OF A LITERARY MAN;; or, Does Writing Pay ? 
of some Literary Men, aud «a view of the Literary Man's W orking Life. 
Cheaper Edition with Preface. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


HOURS WITH THE PLAYERS. By Dvrron Coox. With a Steel Plate Frontispiece. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo., cloth extra, 6s. 


CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTION. A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories 


of Development. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.S., Edin.,&c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with 
249 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
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By PERCY FITZGERALD. New and 
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Zee<| PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACHTS 


Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets, 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew. 
Cutlets, &c. 

CHICK EN—Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB— Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. 





TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 





CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A®& 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENTINE. 
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THE NEXT VOLUME OF “ TIME” WILL BE 


PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER 


| INSTEAD OF OCTOBER, 


9 oe F a E E T iS _ | As previously, and will contain the Monthly 


8 sae Parts from April, 1882, to December, 1882. 
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LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected and Revi-ed according to the present Prices of Materials and Labour together with many NEW, 
USEFUL, and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and Inventions 
suited to the Builder, Contractor, and Engineer, and all Trades connected therewith ; the whole of 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS; 
THE UNREPEALED SECTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS 
With Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Courts by W. KELLY, 43, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Solicitor. 
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A New Novel of Great Interest, 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 


Author of “ Olympia,” “ Strange Waters,” &c. 
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The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “Time,” now ready, is 


with Illustrations and Literary matter of the most amusin 





IT CONTAINS AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY, ENTITLED, 


PRINCE AND JEW, 


By the late GRENVILLE MURRAY. With Three Illustr: 





ALSO THE FOLLOWING : 
THE ELIZABETHAN COUSIN. | PETER JENKYNS’ ILL-! 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. With Two Illustrations. 
THE WAVES’ SECRET. Illustrated. 


WITH A VARIETY OF AMUSING LITERARY SCRAPS. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AT ALL RAILWAY §S1 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 








London: KELLY & Co., 51, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


NSS coerce wep rors 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOW! 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 



























2 TIME ADVERTISER. 


H. SCHWEITZER & Co. SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 








COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
10, Adam-street,W.C. Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
. ™* Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in. air-tight tins, at.1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, | .: x22 wax 


: . Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THE GREAT REMEDY Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
FOR GOUT AND RHEU MATISM minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
; £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. } Per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


. : in : veal : r The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
s 8 4s . 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 


their use, and are certain to prevent the disease Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 








attacking any vital part. Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. and zale of Stocks and Shares. 
by h 3 2 Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
per 00x. . A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
31st March, 1880. 








THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES OF ' eA 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 


Receipts exceed Four Millions. 
T I M E 5 How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 


. ' . _ ». mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. ] Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


each, are now ready. 
; How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


CASES FOR BINDING CAN BE OBTAINED. LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 





KELLY & CO. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
; FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
51, Great Queen St., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, w.c. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 








PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


KELLY’S HANDBOOK 


TO THE TITLED, LANDED AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 


Price to Subscribers, 10s.; Non-Subscribers, 12s. 
LONDON: KELLY & CUO., 51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, WC. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE."Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


| ; all impurities from whatever cause 
g LARKE S arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 

WORLD FAMED its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
of Testimonials from all parts. In 

2s cases of 


| bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in 
B | 0) () t) Mi XT RE six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
, Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 30 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 
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TIME: 


A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 
Literature. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C 








Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Ma 5 


now issued at their Offices, as above. 
the literary matter is of a high class. 
names of numerous well-known Authors, 
Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 


The Work is printed in a superior mann d 
The following list of Contributors em ) 
Novelists, 


Travellers, Social Essa und 


List of Authors who have contributed to TrmE, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories an 5 
will appear in forthcoming Numbers. 


*FRaANK ABELL. 

*Miss Lizziz ALLDRIDGE. 

*J, ASHBY-STERRY. 

*Mrs. Orro Boorn (“ Riva”). 

Lorp BRABOURNE. 

*EpwARD BrApBurRY. 

BernakD Henry BEcKER. 

Bret Harte. 

Caprain Cyprian Brings, R.A. 

Oscar Brownina. 

F. C. Burnanp. 

*James BuRNLEY 

*Miss Harrier CusLpE-PEMBERTON. 

*E,. CLARKE. 

*H, Savite CLARKE. 

Caprain ArTuuR COoLLINs. 

Durron Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 

*Sureceon-Gen. H. L. Cowrn. 

*Ernet Coxon. 

Mrs. Cupuip. 

*Miss Curtis. 

*Rey. E. 8S. Dixon. 

*Witi~morr Drxon. 

SarAH DoupDNEY. 

*Mrs. M. Dova.as. 

*CATHERINE Drew. 

T. H. S. Escort. 

AuEex. Cuas. Ewaup, F.S.A. 

VioLeT FANE. 

*W. W. Fenn. 

Mrs. Fenwick Miuurr. 

*Prercy FirzGERALD. 

ARCHIBALD ForRBEs. 

*R. E. FRANCILLON. 

W.S. GinBerr. 

Joun B. Govan. 

*Maria J. GREER. 

Lavy VioLter GREVILLE. 

Mayor Arruur GRIFFITHS. 

PascuaL Grousset. 

Rey. H. R. Hawes. 

Jutian HawrHorne. 

*CuarLes HERVEY. 

Rey. Canon Hote. 

Joun Ho.nina@sHEAD. 

Ricuarp Jerreries (AuTHoR or “Tue GAME- 
KEEPER AT HomeE’”). 

*R. Mounrenegy Jepison. 

*Harrierre Kaye. 

Lizut.-Cotonen W. W. Knoutys. 

Miss May Lauron (Aurion or “ Hocan, M.P.”). 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Hon. GERALD LASCELLEs. 

Joun Latuam, F.S.A. 

*Henry S. Lean. 

W.S. Litty. 

Lavy Linpsay (or BALcarrgs). 

Justin M‘Carray, M.P. 

James M‘Crea. 

Mary Marxk-Lenmon. 

THEOPHILE MarziAcs. 

JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

*ALAN Muir. 

D. Curistrg Murray. 

Mrs. NewMan. 

*HarrigeT PALMER. 

J. E. Panton. 

*Miss Exveanor C. Price (Auruor N 

Frencu Herress In Her Own Cua 

*CHARLES QUENTIN. 

Sir E. J. Resp, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S 

S. W. Reeves. 

*Mrs. J. H. Rippe tu. 

*RENNELL Ropp. 

*H. Scutrz-WIxson. 

Frank Ives ScUDAMORE. 

* FRANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Suerer, C.S.S8. 

GrorGE R. Sis. 

*G. Barnett SMITH. 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. Sree. 

*Bertua THOMAS, 

H. D. Trai. 

*GopFrrey TURNER. 

Henri Van Laun. 

Sir Jutius Voger, K.C.M.G. 

*ERnest WARREN. 

Str Epwarp Warkin, M.P. 

Oscar WILDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R. A. Wriaur. 

*HeLEN ZIMMERN. 

Autor or “ Reapy-Monry Morriso) 

Avutuor or “ Rormery SELFERT, Q.C.’ 

*AuTHOR OF “CHILDRENS CHILDRI 
“ Haroutp Saxon.” 

*AuTHorR or “George GEITH” AN 
Mystery in PaLace GARDENS.” 

*AurHor or “Proup MalIsig” AN 
VIoLIN PLAYER.” 

*Auruor or “ My Moruer’s Diamonps 

*Auruor or “ THE PALETTE AND THE P 


> 


. 
| * Auruor or “Sipe-Liguts or ENGuisu & 


*AuTuHor or “ Puy .is.” 









































































TIME ADVERTISER. 





BELGRAVIA P 


Lit 





R 1888. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 
A New Serial Story, entitled 


“MAID OF ATHENS.” 














By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c.; Illustrated by FRED. BARNARD, 


Will be begun in the JANUARY NUMBER of BELGRAVIA; 
This Number will contain also the First Portion of a Story in Two Parts, by OUIDA, entitled, 


“SF RES COE S;”? 


The continuation of WILKIE COLLINS'S Novel, 


ae 2 A ESD A. IN D SOLAN Cail: 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY; 
A further instalment of Mrs, ALEXANDER’S Novel, 
"A, TORE = FRIDIMOOR AS = ACARD 3 


And other Matters of Interest. 








THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 1883, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
The JANUARY NUMBER of this Periodical, in addition to numerous Articles upon matters of 


current interest, will contain the First Chapters of a New Serial Story, entitled 


“THE NEW ABELARD,” 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of the * The Shadow of the Sword,” ‘* God and the Man,” &c. 








sp SCIE NCE NOTES.” By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, will also be continued in the Magazine monthly. 














Price ONE SHILLING, with Stories by WALTER BESANT, JULIAN HAWTHORNE, F. W. ROBINSON, 
DuTToNn Cook, Justin H. McCarruy, J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, HENRY W. Lucy, 
and JAMES Payn, and Six full-page Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL: 
BURISWWAS, 3332, 


CONTENTS. 
THE HUMBLING OF THE MEMBLINGS. By Watrer Besanr. Illustrated by 


K. J. WHEELER. 


IN THE APPLE ORCHARD. By B. Monrcomeri£ Rankine. Illustrated by EVERARD 


HOPKINS. 
BICKERS THE BLOWER: a Confession. By F. W. Rozinson. 
JEBB’S MANTELPIECE. By James Payn. Illustrated by Harrier F. Payn. 
THE WHITE STAG. By J. L. UHLAND. 
JOSIAH SMITH’S CABMAN. By Henry W. Lucy. 
Mr.CHUNG. By J. ArsurHNoT Witson. Illustrated by F. S. WALKER. 
Dr. CARAJO’S PATIENT. By JuLian HAwruHorne. 
A PRIVATE VIEW. [Illustrated by Everarp Hopkins. 
STAGE LOVE. By Justin H. McCarrny. 
A LUCKY DOG. Illustrated by G. L. Szymour. 
Mrs. STARKIE’S TRUSTEE. By Durron Cookr. 


Price ONE SHILLING, in Illuminated Cover, — 
TH =E 


GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL: 
(Vy iW v 4, V [ i 3 ie x; 
CHRISTMAS, 1882. 
CONTENTS. 

BY DAY AND NIGHT. ByR. E. FrRaAncitton. 
HOPE. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” : 


CAPTAIN WRENCH’S ILLUSION. By Frep. Boye. / 
A JEWEL OF A BOY. By F. Aner. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapiniy, W. 











TIME ADVERTISEN. 
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BEEF TEA VEAL, @/ 
- MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT 


JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES &C. THON > | 


es! PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACHTS |) | 








TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF— Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets. 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &c. 

CHICKEN— Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. 


Soups of all Descriptions. 
| 








YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION!I—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A® 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 





i, LITTLE STANHOPE S8T., MAYFAIR, ] 


LONDON; 
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SAN EXCELLENT | 

RELISH FOR ALL Ne 
KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, ‘ 

<— FISH, ENTREES, &e: 



















6 , TIME ADVERTISER. 
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SUNSHADES. 


ISANGSTERS 
= UMBRELLAS 


M 140. REGENT S? 









| THE NEXT VOLUME OF “ TIME ” WILL BE 
| 
' 


PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER 


INSTEAD OF OCTOBER, 








oe ae os Oe 2 
Wuocesace Depor 
- 75,CHEAPSIDE - 
EstaBLisHeD, 1777. 
PARASOLS. 


As previously, and will contain the Monthly 
Parts from April, 1882, to December, 1882. 
PRICE 10s. 6d. 








SdIHM_?8 SINVO 


LONDON : 
| KELLY & CO., 51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 


S 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILL 


GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
Ne GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

ih GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

Will GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


Hi 
We _ GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
! arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 























Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s., 9d., and 48, 6d. each; or sent by pos’ for 14, 33, 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES 


, OSLER’S CHINA , 2" 
L e 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, LAMPS. 
CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


LONDON : SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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‘LL Mee: 


A 


Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Li 


DECEMBER, 1882. 


CONTENTS. 


A BLIGHTED PLant. By Claude Templar . 
THE SAINTS AND THE GEESE. By F. Scarlett Potter 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. By Jessie Macleod 


PoRTIA; OR, “ By Passions Rockep.” A NovEL. By the Aut! 
“ Phyllis,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &. —.. ; 
Chapters XX. & XXI. 


SONNET. From the French of Alfred de Musset 

HaunTeD Hearts. By J. Palgrave Simpson. Part I. 

THE GREAT CACKLEBURY MysTERY. By F. Scarlett Potter . 
JAVANESE OPERA. By A. H. Grant : ; 

WinTER. By F. Scarlett Potter. ‘ , 

CHRISTMAS AT POINT DE GALLE. By Nelly Keith 


“Fuait IRREVOCABILE Tempus.” By H. O. Ogilvie-Grant 


The first Six Volumes of T1mR, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 
are now ready. Cases for binding can be obtained. 


rao eee 


LONDON: KELLY & CO., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


[All rights reserved.| 





PRINTED BY KELLY & CO., GATE STREET, W.C.; & MIDDLE MILL, KINGSTON-ON-TH 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


Contains the opening chapters of a New and Powerful Serial Story, entitled 


“UNDER A BAN.” 


By the Author of “LADY OTTOLINE,” &c. 
ALSO CONCLUSION OF THE NOVEL, 


"TWIXT SHADE AND SHINE. By the Author of ‘ Margaret Dunbar.” 

SOME GOSSIP ABOUT BALFE. By A. H. WALL. 

GRAY’S FARM: A Dramatic Sketch. By HERBERT GouGH. 

BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 

FALSE LOVE AND TRUE. By Henry G. Murray. 

QUATRE BRAS: A Story of 1815 (conclusion). By ArtHur T. Pask, 
&e.. &e. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


TINSLEYS MAGAZINE 


WILL BE COMMENCED 
A New Serial Story, by Jonn Hitt, Author of ‘ Wild Rose,” &e., entitled, 


“THE WATERS OF MARAH.” 
THE THIRTY-FIRST VOLUME OF 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


WILL BE READY EARLY IN DECEMBER 
PRICE EIGHT SHILLINGS. CLOTH, GILT. 


Now ready at all Dockedlors wu Railway Stalls, Price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ CHRISTMAS nen FOR 1882. 


LAST CHRISTMAS BYR. 


By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of “My Darling’s Ransom,” “Sweet Inisfail,” &c. 


Profusely Illustrated by 


HARRY FURNISS. 


“The story is by Richard Dowling, in his very best style, certainly in great and laudable advance of 
his former writings, excellent as they have been. We cannot but be surprised at the knowledge of 
life and character displayed, as well as at the c: apacity the author shows for startling incident and clear 
and dramatic development of the narrative. It is, indeed, intensely dramatic ; but it is not our purpose 
here to enter into particulars concerning the plot, for a short story would lose its zest by so doiag ; 
and it is better that the reader should himself go in for the slow process of gratification. Tinsleys’ 
Christmas story now occupies the leading position. ° The illustrations are, if a little 
rough, § g graphic and very numerous, following the story throughout in all its salient parts.”—Court 
Journa 


TINSLEY 1950 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MAR 9-199 


























